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ARGUMENTS. 



BOOK m.— [CONTIWJEI).] 

ITgAit vt. Eftrthqu&keB about Ettboea, and inundations; natu- 
ral €ao«es ooiiBidered->The Athenians gain Mylas and Mes- 
sene — ^They send Demostbenea with thirty galleya about 
Peloponnesus, and Nicias with sixty to the island of Meloi 
—The army of Nicias, and another from Athens, meet by 
appointment at Tanagra in Bosoti^^They overcome the Ta- 
Dagrsans — The Lacedaemonians found Heraclea commodi- 
ously situated for the wai^— The Thessalians harass it with 
perpetual hostilities, lest the colonists should be too formi- 
dable ; dwindles to nothing by the severity of the Lace- 
demonian government^— Demosthenes proceeds to Leucas ; 
at the persuasion of the Messenians, invades iEtolia-^The 
iEtolians collect for defence, and completely defeat him — 
The Athenian fleet in Sicily sails to Locris, and takes a 
guard-fort— The iEtolians and Peloponnesians undertake an 
expedition against Naupactus— -Demosthenes relieves Nan- 
pactus — ^The end of the sixth summer— The Athenians in 
Sicily attack Inessa— Delos purified— An edict that none 
should be suffered to be bom or die in Delos^— Rhenea, an 
island, bound to Delos with « chain, and dedicated to the 
Delian Apollo— The Athenians institute the quinquennial 
games at Delos — The Ambraeiots and Peloponnesians un- 
dertake an unsuccessful expedition against the Acamanians 
and Amphilochians— They lay siege to Olpe— The Acama- 
nians offer Demosthenes the command of their fbrees— The 
Ambraeiots at Olpe send to the Ambraeiots at home to 
come to their aid — Demosthenes chosen general— Engage- 
ment of the Ambraeiots and the Acamanians— The Ambra- 
eiots and Peloponnesians take to flight— Demosthenes suf- 
fers the principal Peloponnesians to retire from Olpae se- 
cretly ; his reason for so doing— The Mantineans retire fVom 
Olps— The Ambraeiots go in pursuit of tiiem, and are slain 
to tiie number of two hundred— The Test escape to Salyn- 
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thius, king of the Agraeans — Demosthenes goes ont to meet 
the reinforcement of Ambraciots that came from the city — 
The Ambraciots surprised in their quarters, and put to flight 
— The conference of the herald from the Ambraciots in 
Agraea, with one of Demosthenes* army, about the number 
of the slain — The Acamanians will not let the Athenians 
subdue the Ambraciots utterly ; their reason — Alliance for 
one hundred years between the Ambraciots and Acama- 
nians — The Athenian fleet in Sicily invades Himeraea — Py<> 
thodorus sent to succeed Laches in the command of the 
fleet — Eruption of mount ^tna. 



BOOK IV. 

Xear VII. Messene revolts from the Athenians — The L.o< 
crians make an incursion into the territory of the Rhegines 
— Fifth invasion of Attica — The Athenians send forty ships 
to Sicily, with -orders to stop at Corcyra in their way, which 
was still in sedition, the fugitives occupying the mount, and 
the democrats the city— Demosthenes, being then out of 
office, accompanies this fleet, which he is to employ about 
Peloponnesus at his own discretion ; he urges that they 
should first bring-to at Pylus — While the other commanders 
are demurring, the fleet is driven thither by stress of wea- 
ther — Demosthenes then advises that the place should be 
fortified, pointing out its conveniences ; meets with general 
opposition; but at length the soldiers, tired of inaction, 
from the foulness of the weather, set themselves to the work 
of their own accord, and finish it in six days ; the Lacedae- 
monians not able to hinder it, from various causes, and at 
first little heed the thing— Demosthenes remains with five 
ships, and the rest of the Athenians proceed to Corcyra — 
The Peloponnesians in Attica, after fifteen days' stay there, 
tetum home — The Athenians capture £ion in Thrace, but 
soon lose it again — The Lacedaemonians endeavor, both by 
land and sea, to recover Pylus — Demosthenes summons 
back to his aid the fleet at Zacynthus— The Lacedaemonians 
blockade both entrances to the port, and transport four hun- 
dred and twenty heavy-armed, besides their servants, to 
the island of Sphacteria over against Pylus, that the Athe- 
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liian ships might have no where to disembark — ^Measares of 
defence on the part of Demosthenes ; his address to his 
soldiers, at which they are much inspirited — The Lacede- 
monians attack the fort, both by land and sea — The bravery 
of Brasidas ; he is wounded and swoons away — Prepara- 
tions for a siege being now commenced, the Athenian fleet 
from Zacynthas comes up, which the Peloponnesians de« 
cline to encounter— The Athenians defeat the Peloponne- 
sian fleet in the harbor of Pylus ; and then besiege the men 
cut off from the army, in the island — ^^fhe ephori of Sparta 
come to view the state of the camp, and resolve to send 
offers of peace to the Athenians — Meanwhile a truce is 
mader between the armies — ^Articles of the truce — Oration of 
the Lctcedsmonian ambassadors — The insolent demands of 
the Athenians, by the advice of Cleon — ^The Lacedaemo- 
nians desire to speak before a private committee; which 
being opposed by Cleon, they return without having effected 
any thing, and the truce terminates — ^I'he Athenians, on 
various pretexts, keep the ships of the Lacedsmonians — 
Military operations at Pylus proceed — The forces of the 
Syracusans collected together at Messene in conjunction 
with the Locrians prepare to invade Rhegium both by land 
and sea — Sea-fight in the straits, in which the Athenians 
conquer — Camarina delivered up by treachery to the Syra- 
cusans — The Messenians go on an expedition against Naxus, 
and suffer a signal defeat — Then the Leon tines in conjunct 
tion with the Athenians make an attack on Messene — Mean- 
while the Athenians continue to blockade the island, but 
very ineffectually, from the various contrivances of the La- 
cedaemonians to introduce provisions ; vexation of the 
Athenians thereon— Cleon engages unawares to bring those 
that were besieged in the island prisoners to Athens ; is 
taken at his word ; would decline the business, but cannot ; 
^ he chooses Demosthenes as his colleague ; arrives at Pylus 
—The two commanders, after making a proposal, which 
was not accepted by the Lacedaemonians on the continent, 
make an attack on the island, and kill, those at the first 
guard there — Battle between the Lacedaemonians and Athe- 
nians, in which the former are at length obliged to yield, 
and are carried prisoners to Athens — Opinion of the Greeks 
as to this surrender — The Athenians make arrangements for 
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the keeping of .Pylnft—The MMMmaat from tlienoe ini^si 
the LacoBiMi territory-^On which and other Mcounts the 
LacedsRmooiaiu, elamed, send an embassy to the Athe- 
nians, bat to no pttrpose-^Ezpeditioii of the Athenians 
against the Corinthian territory — The Corinthians, hearing 
of their coming, assemble their forces to hinder them from 

- lending — Battle between the Athenians and Corinthians, 
in which the latter are pat to flight--Tbe Athenians ravage 
other ports of the same coast—Enrymedpn and Sophocles, 
proceeding to Corcyra, compel the exiles who had taken 
post on Mount Istone to surrender, conditioning that they 
should leave the determination of their fate to the Athe- 
nians — Stratagem of the demoeratieal party at Athens to 
make them break their agreement ; in consequence of which 
they are delivered up to the popnlace^Miserable end of 
the exiles, which was also the termination of the sedition 
— ^The Athenians take Anactorium from the Corinthians, and 

■ put it into the hands of the Acamanians— Artaphemes, an 
ambassador from the king of Persia to the Lacedaemonians, 
apprehended and brought to Athens, and his letters read ; 
after ascertaining their import, they send him away with 
some of their ambassadors to £phesus~King Artazerzes 
dying in the mean time, the ambassadors return without 
having effected any thing-^The Chians, at the requisition of 

• the Athenians, demolish their new wall* 

Year viii. The Lesbian exiles invade the dominions of the 
Athenians in the continent near Lesbos— The Athenians 
conquer the island of Cythera ; and make various ravages 
on the Laconian territory—- Measures of defence on the pert 
of the Lacedaemonians, and dejection at their losses-*-The 
Athenians burn Thyrea, and kill and make prisoners all the 
inhabitants, consisting of ^giaetso ; they impose a tribute 
of four talenu on the Cytherians— Council of the Siceliots 
for effecting a pacification-^Oration of Hermocrates— The 
Siceliots follow the advice of Hermoorates ; and the Athe- 
nian commanders also, acceding to the conditions of treaty, 
return to Athens ; are punished on a suspicion of bribery- 
Plot of the leaders of the democratical party at Megara to 
betray the city to the Athenians ; their soheme for admit- 
ting the Athenians into the town, and putting them in 

• possession of the long walla^Tha Athenians gain the long 
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vslb ; Irnt the consinracy being detected, they fail of their 
pnipose — ^They then proceed to Nitse, which they reduce 
to etpitnlatioD — Exertions of Brasidas to save Megara from 
being sanendered to the Athenians, for which purpose he 
endesTors to procure admittince into the city ; but without 
soccess— The Boeotians sent for by Brasidas now come and 
join him — Both armies are drawn up for battle, but neither 
side disposed to begin — ^The Megareans receive Brasidas 
sad his amy— The Megarean exiles recalled, and sworn to 
foiget former animosities — On entering however on office, 
they put to death a hundred of the opposite faction, and 
establish oligarchy — ^The Athenians take away Antandros 
from the Mityldnean exiles — Lamachus, the Athenian com- 
mander, loses ten ships by a sudden flood in Pontus — Cer- 
tain Boeotians hold correspondence with Hippocrates and 
Demosthenes about a change in the form of government, 
and agree to bring certain cities of Boeotia into the power of 
the Athenians — Passage of Brasidas through Thessaly to 
Macedonia ; in consequence of having been sent for by Per- 
diccas and the Thracian cities which had revolted from 
the Athenians — Atrocious policy of the Lacedfemonians in 
destroying their helots— Commendation of Brasidas— The 
Athenians declare war against Perdiccas, and take their 
measures accordingly ; Brasidas refuses to make war against 
Arrhibaeus, the enemy of Perdiccas ; and thereby offends 
the latter ; he proceeds to Acanthus, and prevails on the 
inhabitants first to receive himself alone, and then his army 
also, into the city — Revolt of Acanthus and Stagyrus — Ex- 
pedition of Demosthenes to Boeotia, rendered abortive by a 
mistake as to days, and by the project being disclosed — 
Hippocrates arrives at Delium ; after fortifying which, the 
army retires, followed by the Boeotians — Disposition of the 
two aimiea — Oration of Pagondas to his troops— Address of 
Hippocratee to his soldiers — Both armies engage — ^The 
Athenians take to flight — Dispute about giving the Athe- 
nians leave to take up their dead — ^Messages on either side 
—Reply of the Boeotians — Delium recovered by the Boeo- 
tians ; by what means— The Boeotians deliver to the Athe- 
nians their dead — Demosthenes, making a descent on Sioy- 
onia, is beaten back by the inhabitants — Death of Sitalces, 
king of Thrace— Brasidas goes on an expedition against 
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• Amphipolis ; the Argillians conspire to betray it ; be con- 
trives, by their aid, to gain the bridge, and passes the Stry- 
mon — The Amphipolitans send for aid to Thucydides, the 
author of this history — Brasidas, fearing to be prevented by 
Thucydides, induces Amphipolis to surrender by the. offer 
ef easy terms — Thucydides comes too late to relieve Am- 
phipolis, but secures £ion — Brasidas, assaulting £ion, is 
driven back — Several cities thereabouts revolt to him 
•—The Athenians, alarmed, send garrisons to the different 
cities in Thrace— Brasidas also, on his part, sends home for 
en additional force, but obtains none ; he invades the terri- 
tory of Acte, where mpst of the cities yield to him, except- 

. ing Sane and Dium ; he proceeds secretly to Torone — The 
town is betrayed to him — Many Athenians there escape to 
Lecythus, where they had a garrison — Speech of Brasidas 
to the Toronseans ; he takes Lecythus. 

Year ix. Truce for a year between the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians ; and motives to it on either side — Articles of the 
truce — Revolt of Scione to Brasidas ; his commendation of 
the Scionseans thereon ; honors paid to him by the Scio- 
naeans — Dispute between the Athenians and LacedaefnoniaQS 
respecting the restitution of Scione, which revolted after 
the truce was made, but before the Lacedaemonians knew of 
it-^The Athenians prepare to invade Scione ; their decree 
against it — Revolt of Mende to Brasidas — Perdiccas and 
Brasidas make a joint expedition against Arrhibaeus, king 
of Lyncus — ^A batde is fought, in which the Lyncestians are 
put to flight — The Illyrian mercenaries expected by Per- 
diccas come, but range themselves on the side of Arrhibaeus 
—The Macedonians, seized with a sudden panic, take to 
flight, and desert Brasidas, who is therefore obliged to re- 
treat ; his address to his soldiers ; he draws off his army, 
on which the barbarians make a vehement attack, but are 
repulsed — ^They then endeavor,- by preoccupying the pass, 
to cut off his retreat, but by his prudence and bravery be 
defeats their purpose — Resentment of his soldiers against 
the Macedonians for having abandoned them— Perdiccas 
and Brasidas no longer friends — ^The Athenians, meanwhile, 
under Nicias- and Nicostratus, proceed to recover Mende ; 

. are engaged in a perilous encounter before the city—A 
tomult arising^ in the city, the Athenians rush into it and 
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plunder it, as if they had taken it by storm — The Acropolis, 
being occupied by the enemy, they blockade it ; they then 
lead their army against Scione — Perdiccas makes peace 
with the Athenians ; by means of certain friends in Thes- 
saly he contrives to prevent the sending of an army to Bra- 
sides, as proposed by the Lacedsmonians — The walls of 
ThespiaB demolished by the Thebans — The temple of Juno 
at Argos burnt by the negligence of the aged prie8tes»— 
Battle between the Mantineans and the Tegeatae — Brasidas 
attempts to take Potidsa, but without success— End of the 
ninth year. 

BOOK V. 

Year x. Expiration of the one year's truce — The Pelians 
removed out of Dolus by the Athenians, have a residence 
granted them at Atramyttium by Phamaces — Cleon going 
with an army into Thrace, attacks and takes Torone; Pa- 
nactum taken by the Boeotians — Embassy of Phasax to Si- 
cily, to persuade the Siceliots to make a joint expedition 
against the Syracusans ; he prevails on certain cities, but 
experiencing opposition fro]p the Geloans, does not go on to 
the rest, except the allies there: in his way through Italy, 
he gains other allies, aud reconciles the Locrians to the 
Athenians — Cleon proceeds against Amphipolis ; captures 
Galepsus — Brasidas takes post over-against Cleon at Cer- 
dylium ; his forces — Cleon, though against his own judg- 
ment, leads his men forward to Amphipolis ; he views the 
situation of the town, not expecting a sally — Brasidas enters 
into Amphipolis ; his stratagem ; oration of Brasidas to his 
soldiers, in which he developes bis intentions — Description 
of the battle at Amphipolis — Cleon is slain flying — Brasidas 
is wounded, and dies in the arms of victory ; his funeral, and 
other honors paid to his memory — Six hundred Athenians, 
and only seven Lacedaemonians, killed in the battle— A re- 
inforcement is proceeding to Brasidas, but being hindered 
by the Thessalians, and hearing of the death of Brasidas, it 
returns back ; especially, too, as knowing that the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians are inclined to peace ; the rea- 
sons for that on both sides ; especially on the part of thd 
former— Cleon and Brasidas the greatest opposers of the 
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peace — PlentcwnBX and Nicias most aazions for it ; their 
seven] reasons— Peace eonclnded between the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians, end their allies, except the Boeotians, 
' Corinthians, Eleans, and Megareans, who refuse to be com- 
prehended in it; both parties engage to restore what they 
had become possessed of by the war — Articles of the fifty 
' years' peace— The tme way of reckoning the years of this 
war— The Lacedsmonians begin to perform the conditions, 
but not being able to fulfil them in the case of Amphipolis, 
and certain of their allies refusing to accede to the treaty, 
they make an alliance with the Athenians — ^Articles of the 
alliance — The Atheniana restore the prisoners taken at 
Pylus: 
Year xi. Fresh disturbances of the allies against Lacedte- 
mon — Renewal of hostilities between the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians— The number of years which the whole war 
lasted, twenty-seven — Twenty years' banishment of Thuey- 
dides — ^The Corinthians confer with the Argives about 
making an alliance to the exclusion of the Lacedsmonians 
— The Mantineans enter into an alliance with the Argives ; 
and their example influences the rest of Peloponnesus to dp 
the same — ^The Lacedsmonians expostulate with the Co- 
rinthians — ^Defence of the latter— The Eleans make an alli- 
ance first with the Corinthians, then, on account of certain 
difiTerences between the Lacedsmonians and themselves, with 
the Argives — ^The Corinthians and Chalcideans in Thrace 
* immediately after join the alliance — The Athenians recover 
S^ione, and grant the occupation of the lands to the Plats - 
ans — ^The Delians restored to their country — ^The Phocians 
and Locrians at war — ^The Corinthians endeavor to with- 
draw the Tegeans from the Lacedsmonian to the Argive al- 
liance, but without success ; nor do they find the Boeotians 
very ready to join them — Expedition of the Lacedsmonians 
to the Parrhasians, whom they deliver from the dominion 
of the Mantineans — ^The Lacedsmonians set at liberty those 
helots who had fought under Brasidas ; they disable those 
who had been taken prisoners at the island from holding 
any office of rule, or buying and selling ; their reason for so 
doing — Various altercations between the Athenians and La- 
cedemonians, tending to destroy mutual confidence — ^The 
Athenians refuse to deliver up Pylus ; bat withdraw the 
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MMMmaas and helots firom thence— Two of tho new epbori 
at Sparta, who especially wished to do away the treaty, make 
priTEte proposals to the ambassadors of the Boeotigna and 
Oorinthians respecting an alliance between the Lacedsmo- 
nians, Argives, Boeotians, and Corinthians — The Azfives 
propose an aHianee to the Bceotians and Coxinthians^ and 
promise to sand ambassadors into Bceotia for that purpose ; 
the thing being communicated to the four councils of the 
BoBotians, they, through fear of the Laoed»monians> oppose 
it, not knowing the proposals made by the two ^hori to 
their aahasaadors ; and thus the affair comes to nothing — 
MecybemB taken from the Athenians by assault — ^The Lace- 
dxmoniaas enter into a separata alliance with thaBceotians, 
•ad deliver up to them Panactum. 

YtAs xu. The Argives desirous of making a treaty with the 
Lacedsmoniana — ^The territory of Cynuria a ground of the 
quarrels between Lacedemon and Argos—An odd condition 
of a treaty — The Atheniana indignant at the demolition. of 
Pttuctom, and the private alliance made with the Boeotians 
^Alcibiades, then a very young man, from a pcivate pique 
against the Lacedaemonians, sends privately to the Argives, 
iavidng them to come, together with the Mantineans and 
£leaQ0, and form an alliance with the Athenians — The Ar- 
sires accept the invitation— The Lacedaemonians send am- 
bassadors to Athens, to prevent their alliance with the Ar- 
gives ; Alcibiades induces them to deny before the people 
their plenipotentiary commission^ by which he accuses 
them to the people as gross prevaricators, after what they 
had said to the senate— Nicias endeavors to prolosg the 
peace with the Lacedaemonians; he is sent ambassador to 
Lacedasmon, to obtain satisfaction aa to the. performance of 
the conditions ; but nothing being effected, the Athenians 
make a treaty of alliance with the Argives and their allies ; 
articles of it — ^The Corinthians still refuse the peace with 
Athens, and incline again to the Lacedaemonian^-^Conten- 
tion between the LacedaenonianE and Eleans before the 
GreoianA at Olympia, respecting a fine imposed on the La- 
cedannoBians by the Eleaas, ior breaking the Olympic o^s- 
•stion of arms. 

XtAM un.. Wai between the Epidaunaae and Argi vea— Am- 
htmadora meet about jeace^ but caaBOtcome to tesmfr^The 
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Lacedsmonians, unknown to the Athenians, introduce hy 
sea into Epidauras three hundred soldiers ; indignant at 
which, the Argiyes require of the Athenians to carry the 
Messenians and helots hack to Pylus ; which is done — War 
with the Epidaurians renewed. 

Year xiv. Expedition of the LacedsBmonians, under Agis, 
against Argos ; the Argives go and meet them — The Lace- 
daemonians descend into the plain of Argos — The Argives 
are hemmed in on all sides ; perceiving the danger, two prin- 
cipal persons of the Argives make proposals of peace to 
Agis, which are accepted, and a treaty is concluded ; Agis 
thereby incurs censure — The two Argives also give great 

■ offence to their countrymen — ^At the instigation of Alci- 
biades, the Argives break the truce, and besiege Orchome- 
nus, which surrenders— The Argives go next against Tegaea 
—Anger of the Lacedaemonians against Agis on the subject 
of the Argives — The Lacedaemonians, in consequence of a 
message from Tegsa, send an army to rescue it — The Lace- 
daemonians make an irruption into the territory of Mantinea 
— ^The Argives occupy a strong position — Agis on the point 
to attack them, on an old soldier expressing disapprobation, 
desists from his purpose, and by diverting a water-course 
on the Mantinean lands, brings the Argives down from the 
strong ground ; both armies put themselves in order of bat- 
tle ; disposition of either army ; hortatory addresses of the 
commanders on both sides ; the battle ; expedient of Agis ; 
the Laceda&monians gain the victory ; this the greatest 
battle that had occurred among the Greeks fur a considera- 
ble time ; number of the dead ; the Lacedsemonians dismiss 
their allies, and return home and celebrate the Carnea — The 
Epidaurians make an irruption into the Argean territory — 
The Athenians build a fort before Epidaurus— Peace con- 
cluded between the Argives and Lacedaemonians ; the condi- 
tions — Alliance between the Argives and Lacedaemonians — 
The Argives and Lacedaemonians solicit the towns of Thrace 
and Perdiccas to revolt from the Athenians ; and require of 
the latter to evacuate the fort in Epidaurus ; which was 
afterwards done — The Mantineans forsake the alliance of 
Athens— Sicyon and Argos reduced to oligarchies. 

Year xv. The Dieans revolt from the Athenians tothe Chal* 
cideans— The Lacediemonians establish affairs in Achaia to 
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tlieir own advantage — Argos relapses into a democracy — 
The Arrives enter again into the alliance of Athens, and 
with long walls inclose a way from their city to the sea — 
The army of the Lacedaemonians comes to Argos, and de- 
molishes the walls which they were building ; also taking 
Hysiae, a town of the Argive territory ; they also lay waste 
the territory of Phliasia— The Athenians exclude Perdiccaa 
from the use of the sea, judging him an enemy. 
Tear xvi. Alcibiades apprehends three hundred citizens of 
Argos suspected of being inclined to the Lacedaemonian 
interest — Expedition of the Athenians against the island of 
Melos — Dialogue between the Athenians and Melians ; the 
Melians still refusing to accede to their terms, the Athe- 
nians draw a wall of circumvallation around them-^Irrup- 
tion of the Argives into Phliasia — ^The Athenians at Pylus 
infest Laconia — The Corinthians make war on the Athenians 
—The Melians relieve their town. 



BOOK VI. 

Year xvi. The Athenians resolve to subdue Sicily, ignorant 
of the magnitude of the attempt — First inhabitants of Sicily 
the Cyclops and Lsestrigons, after them the Sicanians, £)y- 
mians, Siculi, and Phoenicians — The first of the Greeks who 
formed settlements there, the Chalcideans from Euboea, 
who, under the direction of Theucles, settled Naxns (736 
B.C.) ; Syracuse in the following year founded by Archias, 
a Corinthian — ^The Chalcideans, proceeding from Naxus, 
also settled Leontini and Catana — Lamis, with some Me- 
gareans arriving in Sicily, first founded Trotilus, then Thap- 
SOS, from which city, after his death, the Megareans being 
dislodged, under the auspices of Hyblon, a Sicilian king, 
founded the Hyblaean Megara, from whence, two hundred and 
forty years after, they were expelled by Gelo, after having 
already settled Selinus — Gela colonised in common by Anti- 
phemua from Rhodes and Eutimus from Crete (690 B. C), 
thenAcragas — Zande first colonised by some pirates from 
Cyme, with the addition, afterwards, of certain Eubcean 
Chalcideans ; derived its name from its form, resembling a 
sickle; afterwards subdued by some Samians; and those 
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driyen out by AnudlaB, tyra&tof the Rhegines, who, found- 
ing the city anew out of a mixed race, called it MesaenB, 
•fter his ovm country — Himera colonised thence— Acne and 
Casmenae, and also Camarina, colonies of the Syracusani — 
Camarina afterwards settled anew by Hippocrates, tyrant of 
Gela, and again, for the third time, by Gelon— The real and 
the ostensible reason of the Atheniana for invading Sicily — 
The Lacedemonians ravage part of Argolica, and settle 
some Argive exiles at Omeae, leaving with them a small 
garrison ; these, being besieged by the Athenians and Ar- 
gives, leave the city, which is the very next day tased to 
the ground by the Argives — The Athenians send cavalry 
against Perdiccas— The Chalcideans in Thrace urged by 
the Lacedaemonians to join against the Athenians ; but they 
fefuae. 
YxAB. xvix. The Athenians decide on sending sixty ships to 
Sicily, appointing as commanders Alcibiades, Nicias, and 
Lamachus— Nicias five days after at another assembly en- 
deavors to dissuade the Athenifms from this enterprise, in 
his oration; showing the difficulty and danger of the thing ; 
Alcibiades, on the contrary, earnestly presses it ; his ora- 
tion — ^Another oration of Nicias, is which he attencqtts, by 
rating high the magnitude of the preparations requisite, to 
deter them from the enterprise ; but in vain — The faces of 
aU the images of Mercury throughout Athens mutilated ; 
rewards offered for detecting the perpetrators of this and 
other impieties; Alcibiades, being accused, desires, before 
his departure, to be brought to trial ; but is not allowed ; 
the greater part of the allies having received previous orders 
to rendezvous at Corcyra, the Athenians on an appointed 
day proceed to the Piraeus, accompanied by a great number 
of citizens and strangers ; the fleet puts to sea, and proceeds 
in haste to Corcyra ; the report of the expedition reaching 
the Syracusans, obtains credit with some, but ia disbelieved 
by ather»^Oration of Hermocrates — Oration of Athenago- 
ras — Speech of one of the Syiacusan generals. 
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BOOK III.— [Continued.] 

Tear vi. — The following summer, the Peloponne- 
sians and confederates assembled at the isthmus, in 
order to make the usual inroad into Attica ; and Agis, 
son of Archidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, was 
there ready for the command. But the frequent earth- 
quakes which happened about this time caused them 
to return back, and intirely put a stop to the designed 
incursion. 

About the same space of time shocks of earthquakes 
were felt in Euboea, where at Orobise the sea breaking 
over what was then land with impetuous swells, laid a 
part of that city under water ; some of which stagnated 
there, though some washed its way back : however, a 
tract now continues sea which before was land. AU 
those who could not reach the higher grounds in time, 
by running before the surge, were drowned. A similar 
inundation happened at the isle of Atalanta, amongst 
the Locrians of Opus, where it washed away the Athe- 
nian fort, and of two vessels that lay dry on the beach 
staved one to pieces. At Peparethus also the surge of 
the sea rose very high, but did not overflow. An eardi- 
qnake however demolished part of th^ fortification,* 

^ Prytaneum. 
THUC. VOL. II. A 
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the town-house; and some few dwelling-houses. My 
solution of such effects is this: where the shock of the 
earthquake was most violent, it forcibly drove away 
the sea before it, which suddenly returning again oc- 
casioned these more violent swells. And without an 
earthquake I deem all such accidents impossible. 

The same summer many of other nations, as they 
happened to be drawn into the quarrel, were engaged 
in the war of Sicily, as well as the Sicilians themselves, 
who took up arms one against another,, and the Athe- 
nians together with their allies. Yet, the most me- 
morable actions alone, either of the allies thus aided 
by the Athenians, or of the common enemy against the 
Athenians, will I now relate. Charoeadas, the Athe- 
nian commander, having lost his life in the Syracusan 
war, Laches, who bad now the sole command of the 
fleet, in junction with the allies, appeared before Mylse 
of the Messenians. The garrison of Mylse consisted of 
two companies of Messenians ; and these had formed 
an ambuscade to cut off the enemy when landed. But 
the Athenians and allies drove them from the place 
of ambush with great slaughter. Then they proceeded 
to assault the works, which necessitated the defendants 
to give up their citadel by capitulation,, and even to 
attend them against Messene. But after this, ^the 
Athenians and allies were no sooner approached, than 
the Messenians also compounded, giving hostages and 
all other securities required for their future behavior. 

The same summer, the Athenians, with thirty sail of 
ships commanded by Demosthenes,* the son of Alci-' 

*■ This Demosthenes will make a considerable figure in the 
course of this war. The most celebrated orator of the same 
name has ranked him amongst the greatest of his countrymen, 
with Aristides, Pericles, and Nicias. He styles him also an 
orator ; and Thucydides will give us hereafter a specimen of 
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stbenes, and Procled, the son of Theodoras, appeared 
OD the coast of Peloponnesus ; whilst a larger arma-* 
ment of sixty, and two thousand heavy-armed, was 
employed against Melos, under the command of Nicias, 
son of Niceratus* Melos is an island ; and as the in* 
habitants of it were averse to the Athenian subjection « 
and had refused to accede to their alliance, they were 
BOW bent on its reduction. Having laid the island 
waste, and the Melians still refusing to submit, the 
Athenians put again to sea, and crossed over to Oropus 
on the opposite shore ; where arriving at night, the 
heavy-armed were detached to march with all expe- 
dition by land towards Tanagra of Boeotia. Notice 
being g^iven of their arrival there, they were instantly 
joined by the whole force of Athens, which had 
marched out of the city under the orders of Hipponicus, 
the son of Callias, and Eurymedon, the son of Thucles. 
A camp they formed ; and having for the space of a 
day laid the territory waste, they reposed themselves 
there the succeeding night. But the next morning hav- 
ing gained a victory over the Tanagreans, who, aided 
by a party of Thebans, sallied out on them, they only 
stayed to gather up the arms and erect a trophy, and 
then marched away — these back again to the city, and 
those to the fleet. Nicias on this, putting out again 
with his sixty sail, plundered all the sea coast of^ Lo- 
crisy and then returned into the harbor of Athens. 

his manner of haranguing. His namesake indeed has carried 
off all the glory pf eloquence : but the Demosthenes who is 
the subject of this note was an able general, very enterprising, 
and very brave ; always vigilant in the service of his country, 
though more as a soldier than a statesman ; and, provided his 
country was served, not too anxious about who carried off the 
honor. In short, he was an openh^arted, disinterested, 
worthy Athenian. 
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It was about tbis time that the Lacedsmonians 
founded the colony of Heraclea in Trachinia. Their 
Tiew in doing it was this : — those who in general are 
styled Meliensians are divided into three bodies ; 
Paraliansy Hierensians, and Trachinians. The last of 
these, the Trachinians, who had been terribly dis- 
tressed by a war made on them by the bordering Oe- 
tasanSy had first of all intended to throw themselves 
under the Athenian protection ; but afterwards, ap^ 
prehending they might not be hearty in their support, 
they made application to Lacedaemon by Tisamenus, 
the delegate appointed by them on this occasion. The 
Dorians too, from whom the Lacedaemonians are de«- 
scended, sent their ambassadors also to accompany 
and join with him in the negotiation, for they likewise 
were infested by these Oetaeans. .The Lacedaemonians, 
after an audience, resolved to send out this colony, as 
a sure expedient not only to protect the Trachinians 
and Dorians from insult, but to annoy the Athenians 
more sensibly in the course of the war from a city so 
commodiously seated: for thence they could at any 
time make an attack on Euboea, as the passage was but 
short; and farther, it lay most conveniently on the 
road to Thrace. In a word, they were very eager 
about building this city. In the first place, therefore, 
th«y begged the advice of the god at Delphi. His 
answer being favorable, they sent out a colony com- 
posed of their own and the neighboring people ; encou> 
raging farther all Grecian adventurers whatever to 
join in this settlement, except lonians and Achaians, 
and some of foreign nations. These Lacedaemonians 
were appointed to be the leaders of the colony ; Leon, 
and Alcidas, and Damagon. These arriving at the 
spot ere/ct on a new foundation, and wall round the 
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city which is now called Heraclea, distant about forty 
stadia^ from Thermopylse, and twenty from the sea. 
They proceeded next to build the naval docks ; and 
these they began at Thermopylae close under the 
straits, since there they were capable of the strongest 
defence. 

The Athenians, when they saw the large resort to 
this colony, were at first under great apprehensions. 
They suspected it to be chiefly intended for the annoy*- 
ance of Euboea, as the passage from it was short to 
Centeum in Eubosa ; though, in the sequel, their ap^ 
prehensions proved intirely groundless. Not the least 
damage accrued to them from this colony; and the 
reason was this : the Thessalians, who were masters of 
all the country round about it, aiid on whose very 
land it was built, fearing lest this new settlement might 
prove too powerful a neighbor at last, gave it all pos* 
Bible annoyance, and harassed the new inhabitants 
with continual war, till, from the large number they 
were at first, they mouldered into nothing. When 
the Lacedaemonians first declared the colony, the whole 
world was eager to get a settlement in the city, which 
they thought would want no support. Not but that 
its sudden decay was owing also in great measure to 
the Lacedaemonian leaders. From the first moment of 
their arrival they had spoiled every thing wherein 
they meddled ; they reduced their numbers to a hand* 
fill of men, because their fears had driven away the 
rest, as the government was always severe, and not 
always just. The neighboring people, surprising them 
in such a state, prevailed against them with the utmost 
ease. 

The same summer, and even during that interval of 

* About four miles. 
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time the Athenians were employed at Melos, the Athe- 
nians of the fleet of thirty sail who were on the Pelo- 
ponnesian coast, in the first place, having placed an 
amhush at Elomenus of Leucadia, intercepted and cut 
off a part of the garrison. In the next place, with an 
augmented force they came up to Lencas, heing at- 
tended now by the whole strength of the Acamanians 
except the Oeniadce, by the Zacynthians and Cephal- 
lenians, and fifteen sail of Corcyreans. The Lencadians, 
though their territory was laid waste both without and 
within the isthmus, where the city of Leucas and the 
temple of Apollo are seated, yet durst not venture out 
against such superior numbers. On this, the Acarna* 
nians vehemently pressed it on Demosthenes, the Athe<- 
nian general, to block them up by a wall of circumval- 
lation ; imagining they might easily reduce them, and 
rid themselves of a city which had been their eternal 
foe. But Demosthenes chose rather to hearken at this 
time to the suggestions of the Messenians ; ' how 
glorious it would be, as he was now at the head of so 
large a force, to invade the iEtolians, who were such 
plagues to Naupactus ; and, if their reduction could 
be completed, the rest of that continent might easily 
be brought into the Athenian subjection : for though 
the iEtolians were a great and warlike people, yet as 
they dwelt in open villages remote from one another, 
as light armor only was in use amongst them, they 
presumed he might easily complete their reduction be- 
fore any succor could reach them.' They advised him 
farther, ' to begin with the Apodoti, to take the Ophi- 
onians next, then to proceed to the Eurytanians (which 
is the most numerous people of iEtolia, reported also 
to speak • in a most barbarous dialect, and to feed on 
raw flesh) ; that if these could be surprised, the rest 
of JStolia would submit of course.^ He therefore^ 
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willing to oblige tbe Messenians, and incited above all 
by the thought that, without exposing the Athenian 
forces, after he had done with the iEtolians, he might 
march with the allied strength of the continent, and 
penetrate by land as far as Boeotia, through the Lo- 
crians of Ozoli, to Cytinium in Doris, keeping Par- 
nassus on his right till he got down among the Pho- 
cians, who he reckoned, from their constant friendship 
with the Athenians, would readily join him ; or, how- 
ever, might easOy be compelled to do it ; and then, that 
Boeotia borders next on the- Phocians : Demosthenes, 
I say, weighing from Leucas with his M^hole force, to 
the great regret of the Acarnanians, coasted it along 
to Solium. He there communicated his plan to the 
Acarnanians, in which they refused to join, because 
he had refused the blockade of Leucas. Demosthenes, 
with his other force, the Cephallenians, and Messe- 
nians, and Zacynthians, and three hundred soldiers 
draughted from on board the Athenian ships (the fifteen 
Corcyrean were already departed), set about this expe- 
dition against the iEtoliahs. He began it from Oeneon 
in Locris : for the Locrians called Ozplae were allies, 
and had notice to meet the Athenians with all their 
force in the midland parts. These, being not only 
borderers, but using also the same kind of arms with 
the i£tolians, were judged most proper to accompany 
the expedition, as they knew so well the method of 
battle, and their country. Having reposed his army 
one night within the verge of the temple of the Nemean 
Jove (in which the inhabitants have a tradition that 
Hesiod ' the poet expired, in pursuance of an oracle 

< The story of Hesiod 's death is related by Plutarch in 
The Banquet of the ' Seven Wise Men* Solon interposing 
here, said, ' Such things. Diodes, must be referred immedi- 
ately to the gods, they are above human condition. But the 
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which had fixed Nemea for the place of his death), 
he inarched again at break of day, and entered iGtolia. 
On the first day he took Potidania, on the second 
Crocylium, and on the third Tichium. There he 
halted, and sent away the booty to Eupolinm of L'ocris. 
It was now his resolution, after he had subdued the 
rest, to march last of all against the Ophioniaus, if 
they did not roluntarily submit beforehand, in his re- 
treat back to Naupactus. 

This preparation against them did by ho means 
escape the iEtolians. The scheme was no sooner 
•formed than they had gained intelligence of it, and by 
the time the army was within their borders, they were 
all drawn together in a numerous body for their mu- 

case of Hesiod is within the lot of humanity, and concerns us 
all. But perhaps you know the story V—.* I do not/ he re- 
plied. * It is then well worth your hearing, A certain Mile- 
sian, it seems, in whose company Hesiod was hospitably 
lodged and entertained in Locris, had .secretly debauched the 
daughter of their host. When the affair came to light, it was 
suspected that Hesiod had all along been priry to the in- 
trigue, and concealed such base benarior; and, though he 
was intirely innocent, he fell a victim tp hasty resentment and 
foul calumniation. The brothers of the damsel laid wait for 
and slew him at the Nemean temple in Locris, and with him his 
servant, whose name was Troilus. Their bodies being thrown 
into the sea, that of Troilus indeed, floating up into the river 
Daphnus, was stopped at a rock quite surrounded witii water, 
a small distance from the sea ; but the moment Hesiod's body 
was thrown into the sea a shoal of dolphins caught it and car- 
ried it to Rhium and Molycrium. The Locrians that very 
day were assembled at Rhium for a solemn festival and sacri- 
fice, which they still continue to celebrate at the same place. 
The dead body was no sooner beheld in its approach, than 
full of wonder, as was likely, they hurried down to the beach, 
and, knowing it to be the body of Hesiod, and very fresh, they 
postponed every other care to the discovery of this murder, 
from their high regard for Hesiod. This was soon done ; the 
assassins were found out, whom they threw headlong into 
the sea, and demolished their bouses ; but Hesiod was buried 
fay them in the temple of the Nemean Jots. 
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toal defence : nay, even the most distant Ophionians, 
who are seated on the Meliac bay ; the Bomiensians 
BOd Calliensians were already come up. 

The Messenians continued to amuse Demosthenes 
with the same suggestions as at first : they still in- 
sisted that the conquest of the iEtolians would be an 
easy performance, and advised him to advance imme- 
diately against their villages, nor give them time to 
collect in a body to oppose him, but to attack every 
place he came to, and take it. This advice being 
quite to his own taste, and relying on his own good 
fortnne, which hitherto had never been checked, with<^ 
out waiting for the Locrians, who were much wanted, 
and were to have joined him (for he stood much in 
need of light-armed darters), he advanced to JBgitium, 
and assaulting it, took it by storm. The inhabitants 
made their escape, and posted themselves on the hills 
which overlook the town. It was situated amongst 
lofty eminences, and distant from the sea about eighty 
stadia. 

But now the i^tolians, who were come up for the 
preservation of JBgitium, running down in separate 
bodies from different eminences, made an attack on 
the Athenians and allies, and poured in their javelins 
amongst them : and whenever the Athenian army ap- 
proached ta charge, they plied before them ; when 
they again fell back, these again returned to the charge. 
"Ihis kind of engagement continued for a long time, a 
series of alternate pursuits and retreats, in both which 
the Athenians suffered most. So long however as 
tiieir archers had darts, and opportunity to use them, 
they lost no ground ; for the light- armed iEtoliaus fell 
Wd& to avoid the darts. But when the chief of the 

> About eight miles* 
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archers dropped, his party was soon dispersed, and 
the whole army began to incline. Their strength was 
quite exhausted by so many repeated charges ; and 
now, the JStolians pressing hard on them, and pouring 
in whole showers of missive weapons, they turned 
about and fled. Now tumbling into caverns from 
whence they could not recover themselves, or bewil- 
dered in places of which they had no knowlege, they 
were miserably destroyed. For Cromon the Messe* 
nian, who laid out all the routes, had been killed in 
the battle. The JStolians pursued with their darts, 
and being not only swift of foot, but also lightly armed, 
easily overtook many of them in their flight, and did 
great execution. A large party, who had lost their 
way, threw themselves into a wood which was quite 
impassable. The JEtolians «et the wood on Are, in 
the flames of which they were all consumed. Every 
affecting species of flight and destruction was now the 
fate of the Athenian army. Those who had the good 
fortune to escape, effected it by reaching the sea and 
Oeneon of Locris, from whence they first began the 
expedition. 

The number of the allies who thus perished was 
large; that of heavy-armed Athenians was about a 
hundred and twenty ; so considerable was the loss, 
and all of them in the very flower of their youth. In 
the whole course of this war the state of Athens 
never lost at any one time so many of her most gallant 
citizens as now. Procles also, the other commander 
in this expedition, perished. 

They afterwards fetched off their dead by a truce 
obtained from the iEtolians. This being done, they 
retired to Naupactus, and there shipped themselves 
for Athens. Demosthenes however was left behind at 
Naupactus, and the parts adjacent. After such a mis- 
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carriage he durst not presame to face the people of 
Athens. 

About the same time the Athenians on the Sicilian 
station, having sailed towards Locris, landed on that 
coast. They destroyed a party of Locrians who ett»- 
deavored to make head against them ; and then took 
Peripolium, a town situated on the riyer Halex. 

The same summer the iEtolians, who had some time 
before despatched an- embassy to Corinth and Lace- 
daemon, composed of Tolphus the Ophionian, Boriaded 
the Eurysthanian, and Tisander the Apodotian, pre« 
▼ailed there in their suit for a diversion against Nau* 
pactus, because the Athenians had invaded their terri^ 
tones. It was about autumn when the Laced aemo-* 
nians marched away three thousand heavy-armed of 
their allies ; of which number five hundred belonged 
to Heraclea, the city so lately founded in Trachinia. 
Enrylochus, a Spartan, was appointed to command in 
the expedition, and was accompanied by two other 
Spartans, Macarius and Menedseus. The army being 
drawn into a body at Delphi, Eurylochus despatched 
a herald to the Ozolian Locri : his route to Naupactus 
lay through their territory. He was also desirous to 
detach them from the Athenian alliance. The Am« 
phissensians were the readiest of all the Locri to give 
their concurrence, as standing in perpetual awe of the 
hatred bore them by the Phocians* These therefore 
were the first who sent in hostages, and who persuaded 
others to follow their example, from a dread of this 
army which was now approaching. Accordingly, the 
Myonensians, their own borderers, were the first who 
complied : for their part of Locris is most difficult of 
access. These were followed by the Ippensians, and 
Messapians, and Trita^nsians, and Challseans, Tolof 
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pbonians, Hessians, and Oeanthians ; and all these gave 
a personal attendance in the expedition. The Olpeans 
indeed sent in their hostages, but would not attend. 
The Hyeans refused their hostages till one of their 
villages called Polls was seized. 

When all things were ready, and the hostages placed 
securely at Cytinium of Doris, Eurylochus with his 
army taking the route of Locris, advanced against 
Naupactus. He seized on Oeneon and Eupolium as 
he marched for refusing to concur. When they had 
entered the territory of Naupactus, and were joined 
by the iEtolian aid, they wasted the country to the 
very suburb, of which also, because unfortified, they 
took possession. Turning thence to Molycrium, a 
Corinthian colony, but now subject to the Athenians, 
they reduced it. 

But Demosthenes the Athenian, for he had oon- 
tinned at Naupactus ever since the iEtolian miscar- 
riage, having received intelligence of this army, and 
dreading the loss of this place, had addressed himself 
to the Acarnanians, and with some difficulty, owing 
to his departure from Leucas, persuaded them to send 
a succor to Naupactus. Accordingly they put a 
thousand of their heavy-armed under his orders, 
whom he threw into the town by sea, which effectually 
preserved it: for the danger before was manifest, 
as the wall was very large in compass, and the number 
of defendants inconsiderable. 

When Eurylochus and his council had discovered 
that such a succor, had been received into the town, 
and that its reduction was now impracticable, they 
marched away their forces, not towards Peloponnesus, 
but to that iEtolia which is now called Calydon, to 
Pleuron, to the neighboring towns, and to Proschium 
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of JStolia. The Ambraciots had now been with and 
prevailed on them to join in some attempts on Argos 
ia Amphilochia, on the rest of that province, and Acar-> 
naoia ; assuring them, that could these be reduced, 
the whole continent there would instantly go over to 
the Lacedaemonian league. Eurylochus having as* 
rared them of his concurrence, and given the ^tolians 
their dismission, halted thereabouts with his army, till 
the Ambraciots had entered on the expedition against 
Argos» and it was time for him to join them* And 
here the summer ended. 

The Athenians in Sicily, the beginning of the win- 
ter, putting themselves at the head of their Grecian 
allies, and as many of their Sicilian as, unable to sup« 
port the Syraciisan yoke, had revolted from Syracuse 
to join them, began fresh operations of war in concert,' 
and assaulted Nessa, a town of Sicily, the citadel of 
which was in the hands of the Syracusans : but the 
attempt was unsuccessful, and they again determined 
to draw off. During the retreat the Syracusans, sally* 
ing forth, fell on those allies of the Athenians who 
marched in the rear, and with such force, thai they 
put a part of the army to flight, and slew a consider- 
able number. 

After this Laches and the Athenians, having made 
some attempts, and landed on the coasts of Locris, 
near the mouth of the river Ca'icinus, were engaged by 
a party of Locrians, consisting of about three hundred, 
under Proxenus the son of Capaton. These the Athe- 
nians defeated ; and having stripped them of their 
arms, went off the coast. 

The same winter also the Athenians purified Detos, 
ia obedience to an oracle. Pisistratus the tyrant had 
purified it formerly; not indeed the whole, but so 
ninch of the island as lies within the prospect of the 
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temple* The purification now was universal, and per-* 
formed in the following manner :— 

They broke up all the sepulchres of the dead with- 
out exception; and prohibited for the future any death 
or birth in the island, both which were to be condned 
to Rhensea: for Rhensea lies at so small a distance 
from Delos, that Polycrates the tyrant of Samos, who 
was formerly of great power by sea, amongst other isles 
he reduced to his dominions, took Rhenaea also, which 
he consecrated to Delian Apollo and fastened it to 
Delos by a chain : and after this purification, the Athe- 
nians made the first institution of the Delian games to 
be solemnised every fifth returning year : not but that 
in the earlier times there was used to be a great con- 
flux of lonians and neighboring islanders to Delos. 
They resorted to the solemn festivals there with their 
wives and children, in the same manner as the lonians 
do now to Ephesus. Games of bodily exercise and of 
music were actually celebrated, and cities exhibited 
their respective choruses. For this we have the tes- 
timony of Homer, in the following verses of his hymn 
to Apollo : — 

To thee, O Phoebus, most the Delian isle 

Gives cordial joy, excites the pleasing smile ; 

When gay lonians flock around thy fane ; 

Men, women, children, a resplendent train, 

Whose flowing garments sweep the sacred pile. 

Whose grateful concourse gladdens all the isle. 

Where champions fight, where dancers beat the ground, 

Where cheerful music echoes all around. 

Thy feast to honor, and thy praise to sound. 

That there was also a musical game to which artists 
resorted to make trials of their skill, he fully shows in 
other verses to be found in the same hymn : for hav*> 
ing sung the Delian chorus of females, he closes their 
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praise with these lines ; in which, farther, he has made 
mention of himself : — 

Hail ! great Apollo, radiant god of day ; 

Hail ! Cynthia, goddess of the lanar sway ; 

Henceforth on me propitious smile ! and you 

Ye hlooming beauties of the isle, adieu ! 

When future guests shall reach your happy shore. 

And refuged here from toils, lament no more ; 

When social chat the mind unbending cheers. 

And this demand shall gseet your friendly ears : 

' Who was the bard, e'er landed on your coast. 

Who sung the sweetest, and who pleased you most V 

With voice united, all ye blooming fair. 

Join in your answer, and for me declare.; 

Say, ' The blind bard the sweetest notes may boast. 

He lives at Chios, and he pleased us most.' 

Such an evidence has Homer left us, that in early 
times there was a great concourse and festival at De- 
Ids : but afterwards the people of the islands and the 
Athenians sent in their parties for the chorus with 
victims. But the usual games, and most of the solemn 
rites, had been disused, through some sinister events, 
till the Athenians now made a fresh institution of this 
solemnity, with the addition of a chariot race, which 
had not formerly been a part of it. 

The same winter the Ambraciots, in pursuance of 
their engagements with Eurylochus, who waited their 
motions, marched away with three thousand heavy* 
armed against the Amphilochian Argos. Accordingly, 
breaking into Argia, they seized Olpse, a strong place, 
situated on an eminence on the sea-side. This place 
had been formerly fortified by the Acarnanians, who 
used it for the public tribunal of justice. It is distant 
from the city of Argos, which is also a maritime town, 
«boat twenty-five stadia.' ThQ Acarnanians were now 

^ About two miles and a half. 
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in motion ; some running to the defence of Argos, 
others to encamp at the important post of Crense in 
Amphilochia, to observe the motions of the Pelopon- 
nesians commanded by Eurylochus, that they might 
not perfect their junction with the Ambraciots without 
some molestation on their route. They also sent to 
Demosthenes, the Athenian general in the iBtolian 
expedition, to come and put himself at their head; 
and to the Athenian squadron of twenty sail, which 
was then on the coast of Peloponnesus, under the com- 
mand of Aristotle, son of Timocrates, and Hierophon, 
son of Antimnestus. 

The Ambraciots at Olpse sent also a messenger to 
their own city, ordering them, to a man, to come out 
into the field. They were afraid lest Eurylochus 
might not be able to pass the Acarnanians, and so they 
should be compelled either to fight alone, or, should 
they attempt a retreat, find it full of danger. 

But the Peloponnesians commanded by Eurylochus 
had no sooner heard that the Ambraciots were at Olps 
than, dislodging from Proschium, they marched with 
all expedition to their support. After passing the 
Achelous they took the route of Acarnania, desolate 
then, as the inhabitants had fled to the defence of 
Argos, having on their right the city and garrison 
of the Stratians, and the rest of Acarnania on their 
left. When they had passed through the territory of 
the Stratians they crossed Phytia. and again through 
the extremity of Medeon, and then marched across 
Limnsca. They now entered the kingdom of the Agrae- 
ans, which had deserted the Acarnanian to favor the 
Peloponnesian interest. Securing then the mountain 
Thyamus, a wild uncultivated spot, they crossed it, 
and descended thence by night into Argia. They af- 
terwards passed undiscovered betwixt the city of the 
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Argians and the post of the Acarnaniaiis at Cren», and 
80 perfected their junction with the Amhraciots at 
Olps. After this j unction , their numbers beingr large^ 
they took possession next mom, at break of day, of a 
post called Metropolis, and there fixed their encamps 
ment. 

Not long after this the Athenian squadron of twenty 
sail came into the bay of Ambracia, to succor the Ar- 
gians. Demosthenes also arrived, with two hundred 
heavy-armed Messenians, and sixty Athenian archers. 
The station of the fleet was fixed under the fort of 
Olpe: but the Acamanians, and some few of the Am-» 
philochians, who had already gathered into a body at 
Argos, for the migority of them was obstructed by the 
Ambraciots, got every thing in readiness to engage the 
enemy. They elected Demosthenes to be commander 
of the whole associated force, with the assistance of 
their own generals. He caused them to advance near 
Olpae, and there encamped them. A great hollow lay 
between the armies. For ^ve days they remained in a 
state of inaction, but on the sixth both sides drew up 
in order of battle. The Peloponnesians were more 
numerous, and their line of course was farther ex» 
tended. Demosthenes therefore, that he might not be 
inclosed, placed an ambuscade of the heavy and light- 
armed, to the number in all of about four hundred, in 
a hollow way overgrown with shrubs hnd bushes, with 
orders that in the heat of the charge they should rise 
up and attack the over-extended line of the enemy in 
their rear. When all things were ready on both sides, 
they came to blows. Demosthenes led the right wing, 
composed of the Messenians and his few Athenians : 
the other consisted of the Acamanians, drawn up in 
the order they happened to fall into as they came upi 
and the Amphilochian darters, who were at hand : but 

THUC, VOL. II. B 
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the Pelop'onn«sian8 and Ambraciots were drawn ufi 
pfomiscuously, except the Mantineans. The Manti-* 
neatis stood embodied rather towards the left, but not 
in the extremity : for Enrylochus, with a select party; 
was- posted there over-t^ainst the Messenians and De- 
mosthenes. 

No sooner was the battle joined, and the Pelopon- 
nesians on that wing^ were moving forward their supe- 
rior numbers to surround the right of their adversa- 
ries, than the Acarnanians, starting up from their am- 
buscade, fell on them in the rear, assaulting and putting- 
them to flight. They gave way before the very first 
shock ; and struck such a consternation into the bulk 
of the army, that they also began to run : for they no. 
sooner saw the party with Eurylochus, and which was 
the flower of their strength, intirely broken, than they 
feit a panic for themselves : and the Messenians, who 
fought at the same post with Demosthenes, behaved so 
very well, that they finished the rout. The Ambra- 
ciots, in the mean time, and those in the right, had got 
the better of their opponents, and were pursuing them 
towards Argos ; for beyond a doubt they are the most 
warlike people of any in those parts. But when they 
were returned from the pursuit, they perceived the 
bulk of their army was defeated ; and the rest of the 
Acarnanians beginning to charge them, with much dif- 
ficulty they threw themselves into Olpae. The number 
of the slain was great, as they had made their attacks 
without any order, and with the utmost confusion : 
we must except the Mantineans, who kept most firmly 
together, and retreated in the best order of the whole, 
enemy. The battle was ended only with the night. 

The next morning, as Eurylochus was killed, and 
Macarius also, the command devolved on Menedaeus. < 
The defeat was irrecoverably great; and he was highly; 
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perplexed, whether he should ahide a siege, in which 
he must not only be shut up by land, but by the Athe- 
nian shipfl be blocked up also by sea ; or, whether he 
should endeavor to secure his retreat. At length, he 
treated with Demosthenes and the Acarnanians for a- 
suspension of arms both for his own departure and the 
fetching off the dead. The dead they at once deli- 
Tered, and set up a trophy themselres, and took up 
their own dead, to the number of about three hundred ; 
but a truce for their departure was not openly granted 
to them a]l. Demosthenes, in concert with the Acar- 
nanian generals, agreed to a secret article with the 
Mantineans, and Menedaeus, and the other Pelopon- 
nesian officers, and as many others as were of any con- 
sideratian, that * they should depart immediately.' 
His policy was, to have the Ambraciots and the pro- 
miscuous body of mercenaries left quite destitute, 
wishing above all things for such a pretext to calum- 
niate the Lacedaemonians and Peloponnesians amongst 
the Grecians of those parts, ' as men who wilfully 
abandon their friends, from a mere selfish treacherous 
regard to their own safety. * Having leave therefore 
to fetch off their dead, they interred them all as well 
as their hurry would admit. And those in the secret 
were busy in concerting the means of their departure. 

But intelligence was brought to Demosthenes and 
the Acarnanians, that the Ambraciots of the city with 
their whole collected force had, in pursuance of the 
former summons, bega|> their march for Olpse through 
Amphilochia, designing to join their countrymen at 
91p89, and quite ignorant of the late defeat.- On this 
he immediately detached a part of his army to beset all 
the passes, and to seize all the advantageous posts 
on their route, and got ready at the same time to* 
ttareh against them^ with the remaindev of his force. ' 
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III the mean time, the Mantineans, and those com^ 
prehended in the secret article, going out of the town 
on the pretext of gathering herbs and fuel, went gra* 
dually off in small parties, gathering what they pre- 
tended to come out for as they passed along* But 
when they had thus straggled to a considerable dis- 
tance from Olpce they moved away in a more nimble 
pace* The Ambraciots and others, who in g^eat num- 
bers came out in their company, when they perceived 
them thus stealing off, felt an inclination to follow, and 
so taking to their heels, ran speedily after them. The 
Acarnanians imagined at first that they were all 
equally endeavoring to escape without permission, and 
therefore set out in the pursuit of the Peloponnesians. 
Their officers endeavored to stop them, crying out, 
' leave was given for their escape/ On which a sol- 
dier, concluding their officers had been guilty of trea- 
chery, darted his javelin amongst them. But after- 
wards they connived at the escape of the Mantineans 
and Peloponnesians, but made a slaughter of the Am- 
braciots. Great indeed was the tumult, and the per* 
plexity also to distinguish which was an Ambraciot, 
and which was a Peloponnesian ; and amidst the con- 
fusion about two hundred were slain. The rest made 
their escape into the bordering kingdom of Agrseis, 
where Salynthius, king of the Agrceans, who was their 
friend, took them under hia protection. 

The Ambraciots of the city were now advanced as far 
as Idomene. There. are two lofty eminences which are 
called by that name. The higher of the two, by favor 
of the dark, the detachment sent before by Demosthe- 
nes from the camp had seized, without being disco- 
vered, and had posted themselves on it* The Ambra- 
ciots had possessed themselves already of the lower« 
and halted tiiere for the nig^t. Pemostheaea, after 
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Mb evening repast, and the remainder of the army, 
abont shut of evening, began to march* He himself 
took half of them to attack the enemy in front, whilst 
the other was fetching a compass round the mountains 
of Amphilochia. 

The next morning was no sooner in its dawn than 
he came on the Ambraciots, yet in their beds, still 
ignorant of all that had passed, and rather supposing 
these new-comers to be their friends ; for Demosthe- 
nes had politicly placed the Messenians in the van, 
and ordered them to discourse as they moved along in 
the Doric dialect, thus to prevent any alarm from their 
advanced guards; who farther, so long as the dark 
continued, could not possibly distinguish their faces. 
By this means, he no sooner assaulted the camp than 
the rout began. Numbers of them were slain on the 
spot. The remainder fled amain towards the moun- 
tains. But the passes were all beset ; and more than 
this, the Amphilochians, who were well acquainted 
with their own country, were pursuing in the light 
enemies who were encumbered with the heavy armor. 
Quite ignorant of the country, nor knowing whither 
they were flying, they rushed headlong into hollow 
ways, into all the ambuscades laid ready by the enemy, 
to their own destruction. Yet as no possible method 
of escape was unattempted, some of them turned to- 
wards the sea, which was not greatly distant. And 
when they beheld the Athenian ships moving along the 
shore, in so fatal a concurrence for their ruin, they 
plunged into the water, and swam up to them, choosing 
rather, in the present consternation, to be destroyed by 
the Athenians on board those ships, than by barbarians^ 
and their most inveterate foes, the Amphilochians* 
Through such a series of misfortunes, but few out of 
thetramerous body of Ambraciots were so happy as 
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$o escape to their own home. The Acarnanians, having 
stripped the dead and erected the trophies, marched 
back to Argos. 

On the following day they were addressed by a 
herald, sent from those Ambraciots who had escaped 
from Olpe, and were now in the Agrseis. His com- 
mission was to obtain the bodies of the dead who 
had been killed since the first engagement, as they 
were attempting without permission to escape along 
with the Mantineans and others who were going off by 
agreement. This herald, casting his eyes on the arms 
of the Ambraciots from the city, was astonished at the 
number. He knew nothing of that fresh calamity, but 
concluded they all belonged to the party for whom he 
was now employed. Somebody asked him the reason 
of his surprise, and what he judged to be the number 
of the dead. Now he who asked the question sup- 
posed the herald to have been sent by those of Ido- 
mene. ^ Not more than two hundred/ said the he* 
raid. The demandant then replied : ' It should seem 
otherwise by the arms, for these are the arms of more 
than a thousand men.^ The herald rejoined: * Then 
they cannot belong to those of our party.' The other 
replied : ' They must, if you fought yesterday at Ido- 
mene.' ' We fought nowhere yesterday ; we suffered 
the day before in our retreat from Olpsd/ ' But we 
fought, yesterday against those Ambraciots, who were 
advancing from the city to relieve you.' When the 
herald heard this, and found that the army of relief 
from the city was thus destroyed, he burst into a 
groan ; and quite overpowered with the weight of the 
present calamities, he went ofif abruptly, and without 
renewing his demand about the dead. 
. During the whole course of this war no other Gre- 
cian city suffered so great a loss in so short a time, i 
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hare not presumed to mention the number of the slain, 
because it is said to have been, incredibly great, when 
compared with the size of their city. But I am well 
conTinced that, if in compliance with the advice of the 
Athenians and Demosthenes, the Acarnanians and 
Amphilochians would have proceeded to the excision 
of Ambracia, they might have done it with the bare 
shout of their voice. But they dreaded its foiling into 
the hands of the Athenians, who might prove worse 
neighbors to them than the old. 

But to return. A third part of the spoils was be* 
stowed on the Athenians ; the rest was divided amongst 
the confederate cities. Those allotted the Athenians 
were lost at sea: for the three hundred suits of armor 
which are reposited in the temples of Athens were 
selected for Demosthenes, Who now returned thither 
and brought them with him. The dread he had been 
under ever sinee his miscarriage in iStolia was quite 
dispelled by the good service he had now performed. 

The Athenians, with their squadron of twenty sail, 
were now returned to Naupactus ; and, since the de» 
partnre of the Athenians and Demosthenes, the Acar* 
nanians and Amphilochians had granted by treaty to 
those Ambraciots and Peloponnesians, who had re* 
fuged with Si&lynthius and the Agraeans, a safe retreat 
irom amongst the Oeniad®, who had also gone over to 
Salynthius sad the Agrteans. And afterwards the 
Acarnanians. and Amphilochians concluded a peace 
and an alliance for a hundred years with the Ambra* 
ciots, on these conditions : 

' That neither the Ambraciots should be obliged to 
join the Acarnanians in any attempts against thCrPe* 
ioponnesiaus i nor the Acarnanians to act with the 
Ambraciots against the Atheuians. 
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^ That if either were attacked, the others should 
march to their defence. 

' That the Amhraciots should restore all the' places 
and frontier belonging to the Amphilochians, whick 
were at present in their hands. And, 

^ That they should in 90 shape support Anactoriuniy 
which was then in hostility with the Acarnanians.' 

These articles being mutually agreed to, the war 
came to a conclusion. But after this, the Corinthians 
sent a party of their own people, consisting of three 
hundred heavy-armed, commanded by Xenoclides, 
the son of £uthycles,.for the guard of Ambracia ; who 
arrived, after great difficulties, as they marched all 
the way overland* And this is the account of trans- 
actions in Ambracia. 

The Athenians in Sicily, the same winter, made a 
descent against Himercea, from their ships, whilst the 
Sicilians, pouring down from the upper country, were 
ravaging its frontier. They steered their course also 
against the isles of iEolns. But when they were re- 
turned to their old station at Rhegium, they found 
there Pythodorus, the son of Isolochus, who was com- 
missioned to take on him the command of the fleet, in 
the room of Laches : for the confederates of Sicily 
had sent a deputation to Athens, to solicit a more am- 
ple succor of shipping : because, as in fact the Syra- 
Gusans were masters of all their lands, and they were 
also awed at sea by a few Syracusan vessels, they 
were now intent on gathering together such a naval 
force as might strike an effectual terror. The Athe« 
nians equipped out forty sail as a reinforcement for Si- 
cily* Their motive was, not only to bring the war in 
those parts tp a speedy determination, but also to 
keep their own mariners in constant practice. Pytbo- 
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doms, one of the admirals appointed for this servioe, 
they sent off immediately with a few ships : Sopho- 
cles, son of Sostradites, and Eurymedon, son of Thu- 
clesy were soon to follow with the main body of the 
fleet. But Pythodorus, who had now taken the com- 
mand from Laches, steered about the close of the win- 
ter against that fortress of the Locrians which Laches 
had taken before ; but, beings defeated at his landing 
by the Locrians, he returned again to his station. 

About the spring of the year, a torrent of fire over* 
flowed from mount ^tna, in the same manner as for- 
merly, which destroyed part of the lands of the Ca** 
taneans, who are situated at the foot of that mountain, 
which is the largest in all Sicily. It is said that fifty 
years intervened between this flow and the last which 
preceded ; and that in the whole, the fire had thus 
issued thrice since Sicily was inhabited by the Gre* 
cians. Such were the occurrences of this winter, at 
the end of which, the sixth year also of this war, the 
history of which Thucydides has compiled, expired. 
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BOOK IV. 

•Year vii. B, C. 426. — ^The ensuing summer, whei 
the corn was jbeginning to ear, ten sail of Syracusan 
joined by an equal number of Locrian vessels, at tb< 
invitation of the inhabitants, stood away for Messen^ 
in Skily, and took possession of the place. And tbui 
JMLessene revolted from the Athenians. But this eveni 
4iras chiefly owing to the practices of the Syracusans ! 
.who, foreseeing that this town might open the way fol 
the reduction of Sicily, were greatly afraid Jest th< 
Athenians should get established there, and with aug- 
mented forces pour out from thence on them. Tb« 
Locrians assisted out of enmity to the Rhegians, wbon 
they were desirous to have it in their power to attack 
both by land and sea. At the same time also these 
Locrians broke in on the territory of the Rhegiana 
with their intire force, to deter them from any attempt 
to save Messene, and to gratify also those fugitives 
from Rhegium, who acted now in combination with 
them ; for Rhegium had for a long time been em- 
broiled in sedition, and so was unable to take the field 
against these invaders, who for the same reason were 
more eager to distress them. When the ravage was 
completed, the Locrians marched their land forces 
back, bat their ships were stationed on the guard of 
Messene. They also were very busy in the equipment 
of an additional number, which were to repair to that 
station, and be ready to move from thence to any fu- 
ture operations of war. 

About the same season of the spring, before the 
corn was fully grown, the Peloponnesians and allies 
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Bade theuinroad into Attica. A^s, the son of Archie 
damut, king of the Lacedaemonians, commanded. They 
fixed their camp, and ravaged the country. 

The Athenians now sent out to sea the forty ships 
already prepared for the Sicilian voyitgey under the 
command of Eurymedon and Sophocles, who stayed 
behind to bring up this reinforcement, since Pythodo* 
ms the third in the commission was already in his post 
at Sicily. They had orders also in the course of the 
Toyage to touch at Corcyra, and provide e£fectually 
for the preservation of those in the city, who were 
sadly infested by the outlaws posted on the mountain* 
Sixty sail of the Peloponnesians were now on that 
coast, to act in support of those on the mountain, who, 
as the city was sorely oppressed with famine, pre- 
ramed they ahould with ease carry all before them. 
Demosthenes farther, who had been in no public em- 
ploy since his return from Acamania, procured leave 
to go on board this fleet with authority to employ it 
on the coast of Peloponnesus, if he judged it for tiie 
service. 

When they were got to the height of Xaconia, intel-- 
ligence was brought them, that ' the Peloponnesian fleet 
is now in Corcyra.' Eur3rmedon and Sophocles were for 
making the best of their way thither. But it was the 
advice of Demosthenes to go first to Pylus, and after 
they had secured that place to proceed on their voyages 
This was positively refused ; but it so happened that a 
storm arose, which drove the whole fleet to Pylus. 
Demosthenes insisted that they should immediately 
fortify the place, since this was the motive of his at** 
tendance in the fleet. He showed them that * there 
was at hand plenty of timber and stone for the work } 
that, beside the strength of its natural situation, the 
place itself was barrjen, as wa» also th.e greatest part of 
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the adjacent couDtry :' for Pylus lies at the distano 
of about four hundred stadia ' from Sparta, in tht 
district which was formerly called Messenia ; but tbi 
name given it by the Lacedasmonians is Coryphasium 
The others replied, * there are many barren capes ii 
Peloponnesus, which those may secure who hare t 
fliind to plunge the commonwealth into needless ex- 
penses/ This place, however, seemed to him to bt 
better marked out for this purpose than any other, ai 
being possessed of a harbor ; and as the Messenians, 
who formerly bore some relation to it, and still used 
the same dialect with the Lacedasmonians, might from 
hence give them great annoyance, and at the same 
time effectually keep possession of it. But when nei- 
ther the commanders nor soldiers, nor the inferior oA- 
cers,' to whom he afterwards communicated his pro* 
ject, would be brought to a compliance, he quietly let 
it drop till the mere love of employment, during the 
idleness of their suspended voyage, seditiously in- 
clined the private soldiers to compass it with a wall* 
They took the work in hand, and plied it briskly. 
Tools they had none for hewing and fitting the stones ; 
but picked out and carried such as they judged most 
IMToper for the work, and laid them one on another 
as compactly as they could. The mud, that was any 
where requisite, for want of vessels they carried on 
their shoulders, bending forwards as much as possible 

> About fortv English miles. 

* The word m the original is taxiarchs. They seem to be 
nearly the same with captains of a company, in the modem 
style, as their command was over about one hundred men* 
Tax^rchs were also officers of a higher class, in number ten, 
everv Athenian tribe appointing onei whose business it was to 
ynafKtti the annies, to order the marches and encampments, 
to take care of pY9 visions, and to punish military offences ^ 
but the former seem to be the officers to whom Demosthenes 
applied himself in the present instance* 
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that it might Imve room to stick on, and holding it up 
with both hands clasped fast behind, that it might not 
slide down. They spared no pains to prevent the 
l^cedspmonians, and to put the place in a proper pos- 
tore of defence, before they could come to their dis^^ 
torbance : for the largest part of it was so well for* 
tified by nature that it stood in no need of the defence 
ofart. 

The news of this arrived at Sparta during the cele* 
bration of some public festival. They set light by it, 
assured, that so soon as they appeared in sight, the 
enemy would either abandon it, or the place be reco- 
vered by an easy effort. And they were something 
more dilatory because their army was yet in Attica. 

The Athenians, having completed their works on the 
aide towards the land and on the other necessary spots 
io the space of six days, left Demosthenes with five 
ships to guard it, and with the larger number resumed 
their voyage for Corcyra and Sicily. 

But the Peloponnesians in Attica were no sooner 
advertised of this seizure of Pylus than they marched 
hack with all expedition. The Lacedaemonians and 
Agis their king regarded this affair of Pylus as their 
own domestic concern. And besides, as they had made 
inroad early in the year and whilst the corn was yet 
green, many of them labored under a scarcity of pro- 
visiooe. The weather also, which proved tempestuous 
beyond what was usual in that season, had very much 
incommoded the army. In this manner, many acci- 
dents concurred to accelerate their retreat, and to 
reader thii the shortest of all their invasions: for 
the whole of their stay in Attica was but fifteen days. 

About the same time Simonides, an Athenian com- 
nander, having gathered together a small party of 
Athenians from the neighboring garrisons and a body of 
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the circumjacent dependents, took posseesrion of Ei'ont 
in Thrace, a colony of the Mendeans. It had declared 
against the Athenians, but was now put into their 
hands by treachery. Yet, the Chalcideans and Bot- 
tiseans coming immediately to its relief, he was beaten 
out of it again, and lost a great number of his men. 
' After the retreat of the Peloponnesians out of At-* 
tica, the Spartans,* in conjunction with those of their 
allies, marched without loss of time to the recovery of 
Pylus. The rest of the Lacedaemonians were longer 
in their approach, as but just returned from another 
expedition : yet a summons had been sent all round 
Peloponnesus, to march directly for Pylus. Their 
fleet of sixty sail was also remanded from Corey ra ; 
which being transported by land over the isthmus of 
Leucas, arrived before Pylus undescried by the Athe- 
jiians, who lay at Zacynthus : and by this time the 
land array had also approached. 

Demosthenes, before the coming up of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, had timely despatched two vessels to Eu- 
rymedon and the Athenians on board that fleet now 
lying at Zacynthus, pressing them to return as the 
place was in danger of being lost ; which vessels made 
the best of their way, in pursuance of the earnest com- 
mands of Demosthenes. But the Lacedaemonians were 
now preparing to attack the fortress both by land and 
sea; presuming it would easily be destroyed, as the 
work had been raised with so riiuch precipitation, and 
was defended by so small a number of hands. But, as 
they also expected the return of the Athenian ships 
from Zacynthus, they designed, in case they took not 

^ The reader will be pleased to take notiee that tho word 
Spartans is here emphatical. It means those of the iirst class, 
the noblest persons in the community, as is plain firom the 
sequel.' 
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the place before, to bar up tbe mouths of the harbor,' 
90 as to render the entrance impracticable to the Athe-*' 
Bians : for an isle which is called Sphacteria, lying be- 
fore and at a small distance, locks it up and renders 
the months of the harbor narrow ; that near the for- 
tress of the Athenians and Pylus a passage for two 
skips only abreast, and that between the other points 
of land for eight or nine. The whole of it, as desart, 
was overgrown with wood, and qnite untrod, and the 
compass of it at roost is about fifteen stadia.' They 
were therefore intent on shutting up these entrances 
with ships moored close together, and their heads 
towards the sea. And to prevent the molestation ap- 
prehended, should the enemy take possession of this 
island, they threw into it a body of their heavy-armed, 
and posted another body on the opposite shore : for by 
these dispositions the Athenians would be incommoded 
from the island, and excluded from landing on the 
main-land: and, as on the opposite coast of Pylus 
without the harbor there is no road where ships can 
He, they would be deprived of a station from whence 
to succor the besieged : and thus, without the hazard 
of a naval engagement, it was probable they should 
get possession of the place, as the quantity of provi- 
sions in it could be but small, since the seizure had 
been executed with slender preparation. Acting on 
these motives, they threw the body of heavy-armed 
into the island, who were draughted by lot out of all the 
bands. These for a time were successively relieved by 
others : but tbe last body who guarded that post, and 
▼ere forced to continue in it, consisted of about four 
baodred and twenty, exclusive of the helots who at- 

> One mile and a half. ' 
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tended them ; and these were commanded by Epitadas^ 
the son of Molobrus* 

Demosthenes, perceiving by these dispositions that 
the Lacedaemonians would attack him by land and sea, 
provided for his own defence. The triremes yet re- 
maining with him he drew ashore, and ranged them 
by way of palisade before the fortress. The mariners 
he armed with bucklers ; sorry ones indeed, as most of 
them were only twigs of osier plaited. Better arms 
were not to be procured in so desart a place : and even 
these they had taken out of a cruiser of thirty oars, 
and a light packet belonging to the Messenians, who 
happened accidentally to put in. The Messenians on 
board were about forty heavy-armed, whom he ranged 
amongst his own body. The greater part therefore of 
the unarmed, qs well as some who had armor, he 
placed on the strongest parts of the fortress towards 
the continent, with orders to beat off the land army 
whenever they approached. And having selected 
from his whole number sixty heavy-armed, and ar few 
archers, he marched out of the fortress to that part of 
the beach where he supposed the enemy would endea- 
vor to land. Tlie shore indeed was rough and rocky, 
and bordered on the main sea : as the wall was weakest 
in this quarter, he judged it would soonest tempt and 
animate an assault : for never imagining they should 
be outnumbered in shipping, they had left the wall on 
this side but weak ; and should the enemy now force a 
landing, the place would undoubtedly be lost. 

Sensible of this, and determined if possible to pre- 
vent their landing, Demosthenes posted himself with 
his chosen band on the very edge of the water, and 
endeavored to animate them by the following ha- 
rangue:-— 
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'My fellow-soldiers, here posted with me in this 
dangerous situation, I conjure you, in so urgent an 
extremity, to throw away all superfluous wisdom. Let 
not a soul amongst you compute the perils which now 
environ us, but regardless of the issue, and inspirited 
by hope, let him charge the foe, and be confident of 
success. A desperate situation like this allows no 
room for calm consideration, but demands the most 
precipitate venture. Superior advantages however are 
along with us : of this I am convinced, provided we 
only stand firm together, and scorning to be terrified 
at the number of our foes, do not wilfully betray those 
advantages which are now in our favor. The shore is 
ipost difficult of access : this, in my judgment, makes 
abundantly for us ; this will support us, if we keep 
our ground : but if we give way, difficult as it is now, 
their landing will be easy when there are none to ob-^ 
struct it. Nay, what is worse, we shall make the 
enemy more furious, when, if we may afterwards press 
hard on bim, it is no longer in his power to re-embark 
with ease : for so long as they continue on board, they 
may most easily be encountered ; whilst they are busy 
in landing, they cannot so far overmatch us, as that we 
ought to shrink before their numbers. Large though 
they be, the spot of action will be small for want of 
ground to draw up in order. What though their force 
be superior for the land, that advantage will be lost in 
their present service, when they must act from their 
vessels and on the water, where many lucky contin- 
gences are requisite. And thus am I satisfied, that 
with these disadvantages they are but merely a balance 
for our smallness of number. 

* Am for you, O Athenians, who are now present, 
and who, by the long experience of frequent descents, 
are perfectly convinced that men, who stand firm and 

THUC* VOL. II. c 
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scorn to g^ve way before the dash of the sur^e or the 
menacing approach of a vessel, can never be beaten off, 
from you I insist, that firmly embodied together and 
charging the enemy on the very margin of the water, 
you preserve all us who are here, and preserve this 
fortress.' 

In this manner Demosthenes having encouraged his 
men, the Athenians became more animated than ever ; 
and, marching forwards to the very margin of the sea, 
posted themselves there in order of battle. The Lace- 
daemonians were also in motion ; their land force was 
marching to assault the fortress, and their fleet was 
approaching the shore. It consisted of forty-three 
vessels ; and a Spartan, Thrasymelidas, the son of Cra- 
tesicles, was on board as admiral. He steered directly 
for the spot on which Demosthenes expected his com- 
ing. In this manner were the Athenians assaulted on 
both sides, by land and sea. 

The ships of the enemy came on in small divisions, 
because there was no^ room for larger. They slack-- 
ened by intervals, and endeavored by turns to force 
their landing.' They were brave to a man, and mutu- 
ally animated one another to beat off the Athenians 
and seize the fortress. 

But Brasidas signalised himself above them all. He 
commanded a trireme; and observing that the other 
commanders and pilots, though they knew they could 
run aground, yet kept aloof because the shore was 
craggy^ and shunned every hazard of staving their 
vessels, he shouted aloud, ' that it was shameful, for 
the saving of timber, to suffer enemies to raise fortifi- 
cations within their territory.^ He encouraged them, 
on the contrary, ' to force their landing, though they 
dashed their vessels to pieces ;' begging the confede- 
rates *in this juncture not to refuse bestowing their. 
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ships on the Lacedaemonians in lieu of the great ser* 
vices they had done them, hut to run them ashore ; 
and landing, at all adventures to seize the enemy and 
the fortress/ In this manner he animated others ; and 
having compelled his own pilot to run the vessel ashore, 
he was at once on the stairs, and endeavoring to get 
down, was beat back by the Athenians. After many 
wounds received, he fainted with loss of blood ; and 
falling down on the gunwale, his shield tumbled over 
into the water. It was brought ashore, and taken up 
by the Athenians ; who afterwards made it a part of 
the trophy which they erected for this attack. 

The others indeed with equal spirit endeavored, but 
yet could not possibly land, as the ground was difficult 
of access, and the Athenians stood firm, and nowhere 
at all gave way. Such now was the strange reverse of 
fortune, that the Athenians on land, on Laconic land, 
beat off the Lacedaemonians who were fighting from 
the water ; and the Lacedaemonians, from ships, were 
endeavoring a descent on their own now hostile terri- 
tory against Athenians : for at this period of time it 
was the general opinion that those were landmen, and 
excelled most in land engagements, but that these were 
seamen, and made the best figure at sea. 

The attack was continued the whole day, and part of 
the next, before it was given up. On the third, they 
detached some vessels to Asine to fetch timber for en- 
gines ; hoping by them to accomplish the taking of the 
wall adjacent to the harbor, which, though of a greater 
height, yet might easier be approached by sea. 

During this pause forty sail of Athenians came up 
from Zacynthus. This fleet had been enlarged by the 
accession of some guard-ships from off the station of 
Naupactus, and four sail of Chians. These no sooner 
discovered the main-land about Pylus and the island 
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Sphacteria to be full of armed soldiers, the harbor 
also to be occupied by the ships of the enemy which 
lay quiet in their posts, then perplexed how to act, they 
sailed back for the present to the isle of Prone, not far 
distant, and desert, and there spent the night. 

The day following, being formed into the order of 
battle, they showed themselves again as ready for 
engagement, should, the enemy venture to stand out 
against them into the open sea; and if not, were de- 
termined to force their way into, the harbor. The 
enemy still kept in the same quiet posture, nor set 
about executing their former design of barring the 
entrances. They continued . in their usual position 
along the shore, when they had manned their yessels, 
and got every thing ready to engage the assailants 
should they break into the harbor, where there was 
no danger of being straitened for room. The Athe- 
nians, perceiving their intent, broke into the harbor 
at both entrances. Falling there on the greater num- 
ber of vessels now advanced into deep water to ob- 
struct the passage, they put them to flight ; and fol- 
lowing the chase, which could be but short, they 
shattered several, and took ^Ye, one of which had her 
whole crew on board. They proceeded to attack the 
rest, which had fled amain towards the shore. Some 
moreover, which had just been manned, were disabled 
before they could launch into the deep. Others, de- 
serted by the mariners who had fled along the shore, 
they fastened to their own, and towed away empty. 
The Lacedasmonians seeing these things, and prodi- 
giously alarmed at the sad event, lest now the com- 
munication should be cut off with the .body in the 
island, rushed down with all their force to prevent it. 
Armed as they were they plunged into the water, and 
catching hold of the vessels in tow, pulled them back 
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towards the shore. It was now the apprehension of 
every soul amongst them that the business flagged 
wherever he himself was not present. Great was the 
tonialt in this contest for the ships, inverting the gene- 
ral cnstom of both contending parties : for the Lace- 
dannoniahs, inflamed and terrified, fought a sea-fight 
(if it may be so expressed) from the shore : the Athe- 
nians, already victorious, and eager to give their good 
fortune its utmost completion, fought a land-battle 
irom on board. The strug'gle on both sides was long 
and laborious, and blood was abundantly shed before 
the dispute could be ended. But at length the Lace- 
daemonians recovered all their empty vessels, excepting 
such as had been taken on the first onset. Each party 
being retired to their respective posts, the Athenians 
erected a trophy, and delivered up the dead, and were 
masters of all the wreck and shatters of the action. 
Then, without loss of time, they ranged their vessels 
in circuit quite round the island, and kept a strict 
watch, as having intercepted the body of men which 
was posted there. But the Peloponnesians on the 
main-land, with the accession of their auxiliaries who 
had now joined them, remained on the opposite shore 
near Pylus. 

When the news of this action at Pylus was brought 
to Sparta, it was resolved, as the great calamity was 
so urgent, that the magistrates in person should repair 
1o the camp, and consult on the very spot what re- 
source they had left. And when their own eyes had 
shown them the impossibility of relieving their men, 
and they were loath to leave them in the wretched 
extremity either of perishing by famine, or, over- 
powered by superior numbers, of being shamefully 
made prisoners, it was concluded * to send to the 
Athenian commanders to ask a suspension of arms »* 
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Pylus, whilst they despatched an . embassy to Athens 
to procure an accommodation, and to obtain leave as 
soon as possible to fetch off their Spartans/ These 
commanders accepting^ the proposal, the suspension 
was agreed to on the following conditions : 

' That the Lacedssmonians should immediately de- 
liver up the ships in which they had fought ; and all 
the ships of war in general, which they had any where 
in Laconia, they should bring to Pylus, and deliver up 
to the Athenians. That they should refrain from 
making any attempt whatever on the fortress either 
by sea or land. 

* That the Athenians should permit the Lacedasmo- 
nians on the main-land to carry over a stated quantity 
of provisions to those in the island, two Attic ^ choe- 
nixes of meal} with two cotyls of wine, and a piece of 
flesh for every Spartan, and a moiety of each for every 
servant. These provisions to be carried thither under 
the inspection of the Athenians ; and no vessels what- 
ever to cross over without permission. 

' That the Athenians, notwithstanding, be at liberty 
to continue their guard round the island, but not to 
land on it ; and should refrain from giving any annoy- 
ance to the army of the Peloponnesians either by sea 
or land. 

' That if either party should violate these conditions, 
either in the whole or any part whatever, the truce to 
be immediately void ; otherwise, to continue in force 
till the return of the Lacedaemonian embassy from 
Athens. 

* That the Athenians should convoy that embassy 
thither and back again in a trireme. 

1 More than two pints of meali and one pint of wine, £ng- 
"sb measure. 
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' That on their return the trace should he ended, 
when the Athenians should restore the ships now de- 
livered to them, in the same numher and condition as 
th ey were in hefore.' 

On these conditions a suspension of arms took place, 
in pursuaqce of which the ships were delivered up to 
the number of sixty, and the ambassadors despatched 
away, who arriving at Athens, addressed themselves 
as follows : 

' Hither, O Athenians, we are sent on the part of 
the Lacedsemonians, to negotiate with you in behalf 
of their citizens in the island, and to propose an ex- 
pedient which will tend very much to your advantage, 
and wiU at the same time preserve as much as possible 
our own honor, in the great calamity with which we are 
at present beset. It is not our purpose to run out into 
a long unaccustomed flow of words. We shall adhere 
to the rule of our country, to spare many words where 
few may suffice ; and then only to enlarge, when the 
important occasion requires an exact detail for the 
more judicious regulation of necessary acts. Receive 
therefore our discourse with an attention cleared of 
enmity. Be informed as men of understanding ought ; 
and conclude that you are only to be put in mind of 
that judicious method of procedure of which your- 
selves are such competent judges. 

' Ton have now an opportunity at hand to improve 
a present success to your own interest and credit, to 
secure the possession of What you have hitherto ac- 
quired, and to adorn it with the accession of honor 
and glory. Yon are only to avoid that insolence of 
mind so frequent to men who have been, till the pre- 
sent, strangers to success. Such men are ever apt to 
presume too much on larger acquisitions, thoiigh 
merely because their present prosperity was beyond 
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their expectation : whilst they who have experienced 
the frequent vicissitudes of fortune, have gained a 
more judicious turn, and presume the least on con- 
tinuance of success. And there is the highest reason 
to conclude, that experience has improved the com- 
monwealth of Athens and us Lacedaemonians in this 
piece of wisdom, much mpre than any other people* 

' But he assured .of it now, when you hehold the 
calamities with which we are at present environed ; 
we, who are invested with the highest honors and dig- 
nities of Greece, are this moment addressing ourselves 
to you, hegging such favors as we formerly thought 
were more peculiarly lodged in our own dispensation. 
Not that we are thus reduced through failure of our 
strength, or through former strength too haughtUy ex- 
erted, but merely through the weight of such unfore- 
seen disasters as continually happen, and to which the 
whole of mankind alike are ever subject. And from 
hence it is right that you should learn, amidst the pre^ 
sent strength of your state and its late acquisitions, 
that fortune may not always declare on your side. 
Wise indeed are they, who in their estimates of suc- 
cess make judicious allowances for chance. Such are 
best able to bear the alternatives of calamity with 
prudence and temper. Such will from their judg- 
ments of war, not as the infallible means of accom- 
plishing whatever scheme they please to undertake, 
but as deriving its effects from the guidance of fortune. 
Such are the persons who are most of all exempted 
from fatal miscarriages ; because they are not puffed 
up by presuming too far on present prosperity, and 
would gladly acquiesce in the peaceable enjoyment of 
what they now possess. 

* It concerns your honor, Athenians, to deal in this 
manner with us, lest, in case you now reject our pro- 
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posalfl, when you yoorselyes in future times miscarry 
(many snch events must happen), your present good 
fortune may then be perversely ascribed to chance, 
even though you are now able fo deliver down to pos- 
terity the fame of your power and moderation beyond 
a possibility of blemish. The Lacediemonians invite 
yon to agreement, and a conclusion of the war. They 
offer you peace and alliance, nay, friendship in its 
whole extent, and the exchange of good offices mu- 
tually revived ; demanding nothing in return but their 
citizens out of the island. To this step they have 
condescended rather than be exposed to the dangers in- 
cidental on either side, should they either seize some 
favorable opportunity to force their escape by arms, 
or holding out to the last against your blockade, be 
reduced with all the aggravations of defeat. Great 
enmities, in our opinion, may the soonest be brought 
to a firm determination ; not when either party having 
exerted all their strength, and gained the far greater 
superiority in war, disdains the fair accommodation, 
and relies on that forced acquiescence which necessi-^ 
tated oaths impose ; but rather when, though victory 
be within their reach, they recollect humanity, and 
having succeeded by valor quite beyond their expec- 
tations, determine the contest with temper and mode- 
ration. Then the foe, who has not felt the extremity 
offeree, is henceforth disarmed by the strength of 
gratitude, and is more securely bound by the affec- 
tions of his own mind to abide for the future by all 
his compacts. Such ready deference mankind are 
more apt to show towards those who have been vriih a 
remarkable superiority their enemies, than to such as 
they have opposed in more equal competition. It is 
natural, when men take the method of voluntary sub- 
mission, for the pleasing contest of generosity to be 
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kindled between them ; but to hazard the last extremi- 
ties, and even grow desperate against that haughtiness 
which will not relent. 

• ' Now, if ever, is the crisis come to e£fect such a 
pleasing reconciliation between us both, before the in- 
tervention of some incurable event to ulcerate our 
passions, which may lay us under the sad necessity of 
maintaining an eternal enmity both public and private 
in regard to you, and you lose the benefit of those 
advantageous offers we now lay within your option. 
Whilst the event is yet undetermined, whilst the ac- 
quisition of glory, and of our friendship is within your 
reach, whilst yet we only feel the weight of a sup- 
portable calamity, and are clear from foul disgrace, 
let us now be mutually reconciled : let us give the 
preference to peace over war, and effectuate a cessa- 
tion of miseries to the other Grecians. The honor of 
such an event will by them be more abundantly as- 
cribed to yon. At present they are engaged in a per- 
plexing warfare, unable yet to. pronounce its authors. 
But in case a reconciliation now takes place, a point for 
the most part within your decision, they will gratefully 
acknowlege you for generous benefactors. 

• * If then you thus determine, you gain an opportn- 
nity to render the Lacedaemonians your firm and last- 
ing friends, since now they request your friendship, 
and choose to be obliged rather than compelled. Re* 
fiect within yourselves how many benefits must in all 
probability result from such a lucky coincidence. For 
you cannot but know, that when we and you shall act 
with unanimity, the rest of Greece, conscious of infe- 
riority, will pay us the utmost honor and regard.' 

The Ijaced«monians talked in this strain on the pre- 
sumption that the Athenians had formerly been de- 
sirous of peace, and had been obstructed merely 
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throngh their opposition; but now, thus freely ten- 
dered, they would accept it with joy, and give up the 
men. The Athenians, on the contrary, reckoning the 
Spartans in the island already in their power, ima- 
gined that a peace would he at any time in their own 
option, and were now very eager to improve their pre- 
sent success. But such a measure was insisted on 
most of all by Gleon the son of Cleasnetus, the greatest 
demagogue at this time, and most in credit with the 
people. It was he who persuaded them to return the 
foUowing answer : 

' That, previous to all accommodation, the Spartans 
shut up in the island must deliver up their arms and 
their persons, and be brought prisoners to Athens. 
When this was done, and the Lacedasmonians had sur- 
rendered Nisaea and Pegas, and Trcezene and Chalcis, 
(of which places they had not possessed themselves 
by arms, but in pursuance of a former treaty, when 
distress exacted compliance from the Athenians, and 
they had been obliged on any terms to purchase peace,) 
then they might fetch away their countrymen, and 
conclude a peace for whatever term both parties should 
agree/ * 

To this answer the Lacedaemonians made no direct 
reply ;* they only requested that a committee might be 
appointed, with whom, after the arguments on each 
side should be freely offered and discussed, they might 
agree on some expedient to mutual satisfaction. Gleon 
on this broke out into loud invectives against them, 

* Oiodoras Siculus, 1. xii, says farther, that the Lacedaemo- 
nian ambassadors offered to set at liberty an eoual number 
of Athenians, who were now their prisoners. Ana; when this 
offer was rejected, the ambassadors replied freely, ' It was 
plain they set a higher value on Spartans than on their own 
citizens, since they judged an equal number of the latter not 
to be an equivalent. 
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affirming, * he knew beforehand that they intended 
nothing just or fair ; but now their view was manifest 
to all, as they had absolutely refused to have any 
transactions with the body of the people, and had «thus 
expressed a desire to negotiate with a small committee : 
if their views were fair and upright, he called on them 
to explain themselves in the presence of all.' fint 
the Lacedaemonians perceiving that nothing they could 
urge would have any influence on the people, and in 
case, to ward off the distress they feared, they should 
make too large proposals, these offered and nnac- 
cepted, would expose them to the censure of their 
confederates ; and that farther, the Athenians wronld 
not comply with their demand on any reason ahle 
terms ; they broke off all farther conference, and 
quitted Athens. The very moment they returned to 
Pylus the truce was at. an end. The Lacedaemonians 
redemanded their ships, according to the article for 
that purpose agreed on. But the Athenians objecting 
some infractions to them, such as an incursion towards 
the fortress, expressly prohibited by the articles, and 
some other matters of little consequence, -absolutely 
refused a restitution. They justified the refusal on this 
express stipulation between them, that ^ if the con- 
ditions were in any degree violated, the truce should 
immediately be void.' The Lacedaemonians protested 
against these proceedings, and charging the detention 
of their ships with the highest injustice, broke off all 
farther debate, and prepared for war. 

Pylus was now the scene in which both these warring 
parties exerted their utmost efforts. The Athenians 
sailed the whole day round the island with two ships 
in an opposite course ; in the night their whole fleet 
was stationed round it on guard, except on that side 
towards the main sea when the weather was tempestu- 
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008. And to atrengthen their guard, they had now 
reoeiyed a reinforcement of twenty sail from Athens ; 
80 that the number of their shipping amounted in the 
whole to seventy. The Peloponnesians maintained 
their post on the continent, and made frequent assaults 
OD the fort ; intent all along to seize the first favorable 
opportanity, and to accomplish the preservation of 
their countrymen. 

In Sicily, this while, the Syracusans and confede- 
rates, augmenting the number of their guard ships on 
the station of Messene with another squadron they had 
since equipped, from Messene renewed the war« The 
Locrians spared no pains to spur them on, from the 
great aversion they bore to the Rhegians. They had 
DOW broken into the territories of the latter with their 
whole force. They bad even a mind to hazard a naval 
engagement ag^nst them, as they saw the number of 
Athenian, ships at hand to be very inconsiderable, and 
had received intelligence that the larger numbers de- 
signed for this service were stopped fiDr the present to 
block up the isle of Sphacteria : for should they once 
get the better at sea^ they hoped, as they then might 
attack Bbegium both by sea and land, to find it an 
easy conquest, and so the posture of their own affairs 
would be considerably strengthened. For as Rhe* 
giam, which is a promontory of Italy, lies at a very 
small distance from Messene in Sicily, they could then 
prevent the approach qf the Athenians, and be intirely 
masters of the strait. This strait is that part of the 
sea which runs between Rhegium and Messene, and 
over which lies the shortest cut from Sicily to the con- 
tinent. It is the place which was formerly called Gha- 
ryhdiSy and through which Ulysses is said to have 
tailed. As the current here sets in strongly from two 
great seas, the Tyrrhene and Sicilian, and runs with 
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great rapidity, it is not at ail strange that it slionld 
have been esteemed a dangerous passage. 

Yet in the very middle of this strait the Syracusana 
and confederates, with a number of ships little more 
than thirty, were forced to engage in the evening oi 
the day ; the dispute beginning about a vessel that was 
passing through. They stood away to oppose sixteen 
sail of Athenians and eight of Rhegians. They were 
worsted by the Athenians ; but each side separated in 
hurry and confusion,.just as they could, to their seve- 
ral stations at Messene and Rhegium. They lost one 
ship in this action, which was stopped by the sudden 
approach of night. 

But after this, the Locrians evacuated the territory 
of Rhegium, and the whole collected fleet of the Syra- 
cusans and cotifederates took a new station at Peloris 
of Messene, and their whole land force attended. The 
Athenians and Rhegians sailing up to their station, 
and finding none at present on board the ships, rushed 
in amongst them. Yet they lost one of their own ves- 
sels by the force of a grappling iron fastened on it, the 
crew of which was saved by swintming. Immediately 
after this the Syracusans got on board, and being 
towed along the shore towards Messene, the Athenians 
came up again to attack them ; but, the enemy running 
off into the deep, and giving the first charge, they lost 
another of their ships. Though continuing to be towed 
along the shore, and to charge in this manner, yet the 
Syracusans, without suffering any loss, got safe into 
the harbor of Messene. And now the Athenians, bar- 
ing received intelligence that Gamarina was betrayed 
to the Syracusans by Archias and his accomplices) 
stood away for that place. 

In the mean while the Messenians, with their whole 
force by land, and accompanied by their shi^s, marched 
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away against Chalcidic Naxus, which bordered on their 
own territory. The first day they forced the Naxians 
to shelter themselves behind their walls, and then they 
plundered the country. The day following, sailing up 
the river Acesine, they plundered along the shore, and 
with their land force made an assault on the city. The 
Siculi, who live on the mountains, were now pouring 
down in numbers to repel the Messenians. This the 
Kaxians perceiving, became more courageous; and 
animating one another with the thought that the Leon- 
tines and their other Greek allies were now marching 
to their relief, they' suddenly sallied out of the city 
and fell on the Messenians, whom they put to flight, 
and slaughtered more than a thousand of them ; the 
remainder, with difficulty, escaped to their own homes : 
for the barbarians attacked them on their road, and 
made great havoc of them. The ships on the station 
of Messene broke up soon after, withdrawing respec- 
tively to their own harbors. 

Immediately the Leon tines and allies, in concert 
with the Athenians, appeared before Messene, as now 
reduced to a very low ebb. They assaulted it on all 
sides ; the Athenians making their attempt from their 
•hips on the side of the harbor, whilst the land forces 
did the same on the body of the place. But the Mes- 
senians, and a party of Locrians commanded by 
Demoteles, who after their late blow had been left 
there for the security of the place, made a sudden 
lally from the city, and falling unexpectedly on the 
army of the Leontines, put the greater part to flight, 
and did great execution on them. This was no sooner 
perceived by the Athenians than they threw them- 
selves ashore to succor their confederates, and, fall^' 
ing in with the Messenians, who had lost the order 
of their battle, drove them again behind their walls. 
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This done, having erected a trophy, they put over to 
Rheg:ium. And after this, the Grecians of Sicily con- 
tinued a land war against one another, in which the 
Athenians had no participation. 

At Pylus, the Athenians still kept the Laced semo- 
nians blocked up in the island, and the army of the 
Peloponnesians remained in their old post on the con- 
tinent in a state of inactivity. Their constant guard 
subjected the Athenians to excessive hardships, since 
provisions and fresh water were equally scarce. There 
was hut one single fountain for their use, which lay 
within the fortress of Pylus, and yielded but a slender 
quantity of water. The majority of them were forced 
to dig into the gpravel on the beach of the sea, and take 
up with such water as could thus be got. They were 
farther very much straitened in their station for want 
of room. They had not road enough for their ships 
to ride in with tolerable convenience, so that alter- 
nately one division lay ashore to take their necessary 
repasts, whilst the other launched more to sea: but 
what discouraged them most was the length of the 
blockade, so contrary to what they had expected. 
They had imagined a few days' siege would have worn 
out a body of men shut up in a barren island, and 
having only salt water for their drink ; but this had 
been redressed by the Lacedaemonians, who had hy a 
public edict encouraged all who were willing to carry 
over into the island meal, and wine, and cheese, and 
any other eatable which might enable them to hold 
out, assigning a large pecuniary reward for any suc- 
cessful attempt of this nature, and promising freedom 
to every helot who carried them provisions. This was 
performed through a series of dangers by several ; but 
the helots were most active of all ; who putting off Irom 
Peloponnesus, wherever they chanced to be, landing 
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by favor of the dark on the side of the island which 
lies on the main sea.Hi^ Their chief precaution was to 
ran over in a hard gale of wind : for whenever the 
wind blew from the sea they were in less danger of 
being discovered by the guard of triremes, which then 
could not safely lie quite round the island. In exe- 
cuting this service they put every thing to hazard. As 
a prior valuation had been given in, they ran their 
vessels on shore at all adventures ; and the heavy- 
armed soldiers were ready to receive them at every 
place roost convenient for landing. Those, however, 
who ventured out when the weather was calm were 
certainly intercepted. Such, farther, as were expert 
at diving swam over through the harbor, dragging 
after them by a string bottles filled with poppies mixed 
up with honey and the powder of linseed. These for 
a time escaped discovery, but were afterwards closely 
watched. No artifice was left unpractised on either 
side ; some being ever intent to carry provisions over, 
and others to intercept them. 

At Athens^ in the mean time, the people being in- 
formed of the hardships to which their own forces were 
reduced, and that those in the island received supplies 
of provision, were perplexed how to act. They were 
full of apprehensions lest the winter should put a stop 
to their siege, being conscious of the impossibility of 
procuring them subsistence from any part of Pelopon- 
nesus ; and more so, as the soil about them was bar- 
ren, and that even in summer they were not able to 
furnish them with necessary supplies ; that farther, as 
no harbors were in the parts adjacent, there would be 
no commodious road for their shipping; so that, in 
case they relaxed their guard, the besieged would go 
securely away : or otherwise, they might get off, by 
the favor of stormy weather, in those vessels which 

THUC. VOL. II. D 
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brought over provisions. Bnt they were most of all 
alarmed at the conduct of the Lacedasmonians, who, 
because they had now a safe resource in prospect, had 
discontinued all manner of negotiation. In a word, 
they highly repented the refusal of their former offers. 

Cleon, conscious to himself that the blame of baffling 
that accommodation would be thrown on him, taxed 
them who brought the last advices as broachers of 
falsehoods. But those who had been sent to make the 
report demanded, * since they could not be credited, 
that a deputation might be sent to know its truth.' 
For which office Cleon himself was nominated by the 
Athenians, in conjunction with Theognes. 

But now he plainly saw, that he must either be ne- 
cessitated to make the same report as those had done 
whom he had charged vrith falsehood ; or, should be 
report differently, must soon be convicted of a lie. 
He perceived also, that the inclinations of the people 
were mostly bent on an ample reinforcement ; on 
which he ventured to give them this farther advice, 
that ' sending a deputation on such an errand was 
■quite superfluous, since opportunities might be lost by 
so dilatory a measure : if they were really convinced 
of the truth of the report, they should at once put to 
sea against their enemies.' He then proceeded to a 
malicious glance against Nicias, son of Niceratus, who 
at that time presided over the military affairs. He 
bated him, and sneered him thus ; that * if their gene- 
rals were really men, it would be an easy matter to 
sail thither with an additional strength, and make a 
•seizure of those in the island ; for his own part, was he 
in command, he would do it in a trice.' The Athe- 
nians began immediately to clamor and rail at Cleon, 
for not instantly setting about that enterprise himself, 
which to him appeared so easy. This Nicias laying 
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hold ofy chagrined at the same time by the sneer on 
himself, called on him aloud, ' to take what force he 
pleased, and to perform the service in his stead.' Cle- 
on, imagining this to be a mere verbal offer, declared 
himself ready. But when he found that Nicias was 
earnest in the point of resignation, he drew back, 
alleging that ' it could not be, since not he but Nicias 
was general.' He trembled now, since he never sus- 
pected that the other would venture to give up his 
office to him. Nicias however called a second time on 
him, and formally surrendered his office to him, so far 
as related to Pylus, desiring the Athenians to be his 
witnesses. The people now, for such is the temper of 
the multitude, the more pains Gleon took to decline 
the voyage and disentangle himself from his own bra- 
vadoes, called out so much the more vehemently on 
Nicias to give up the command, and roared aloud at 
the other to go on board. Unable now to extricate 
himself, he intimated his acceptance of the employ ; 
and standing forth, averred that * he was not under the 
least dread of the Lacedaemonians ; would not be ac- 
companied by so much as one Athenian ; but would 
take only what Lemnians and Imbrians were at hand, 
and those targeteers who were come to their aid from 
iEnus, and the four hundred archers from other 
places. With these,' he said, * added to the military 
force already at Pylus, he would either in the space of 
twenty days bring off all the Lacedaemonians alive, or 
put them all to death on the spot.' 

This big way of talking raised a laugh among the 
people : all men of sense however were not a little de- 
lighted. They concluded they should compass by it 
one of these two desirable ends ; either to rid them- 
selves effectually of Cleon, which they chiefly expected ; 
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or, should ^ tbey be disappointed of this, to get those 
Lacedaeraonians into their power.' 

Having thus transacted the requisite points in the 
public assembly, where the Athenians had awarded the 
expedition to him by a formal decree, and Demo- 
sthenes, at Cleon's own request, was joined in the 
commission of commanders at Pylns, he hastened to 
his post with the utmost speed. His reason for asso- 
ciating Demosthenes in the command was owing to 
some notice received that he was bent on landing on 
the island; as the soldiers, terribly incommoded by 
the straitness of their stations, and resembling be- 

> The honor of Athens was very deeply concerned in the 
point, which had been the subject of this day's debate in the 
assembly of the people, and yet it has turned out a mere 
comic scene. The dignity of the republic bad nerer been 
well supported on these occasions, since the death of Pericles. 
Cleon had introduced all kind of drollery and scurrility into 
the debates ; and it was now become quite the same thing to 
the people, whether they laughed with or laughed at him. He 
has now railed Nicias, though none but a person of so diffident 
and fearful a temper as Nicias could so have been railed, out of 
an honorable command ; and then is laughed himself into it ; 
and though an arrant poltroon, is metamorphosed into a gene- 
ral of the first class, and soon after swells into a very hero. 
However, the Athenian good sense, whatever turn Thucydides 
gives it, can hardly be justified on this occasion in thrusting so 
important a commission on Cleon purely for a joke. Plutarch 
says they always bore this impertinent and mad way of talk- 
ing, because it was humorous and diverting. Once, when the 
assembl^i had been met some time, and the people had sat 
lone expecting his coming, at length he made his appearance 
with a garland on his head, and begged the favor of them to 
adjourn till to-morrow, * For at present,* said he, ' I am not 
at leisure, since I have sacrificed to-day, and must entertain 
my friends/ A loud laugh ensued at his impudence, and then 
they rose and adjourned. This affair of Pylus was, however, 
far from a jocular point ; and the Athenians might have paid 
very dear for their mirth, had not Cleon been wise enough to 
associate Demosthenes with him in the command. 
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9ieged more tban besiegers, were eager for this bold 
adventure. Demosthenes was animated more to the 
attempt because the island had lately been set on fire» 
Before this accident, as it had been quite covered over 
with wood, and was pathless, because ever uninhabited^ 
he durst not think of such a step, and judged all these 
circumstances to be for the enemy's advantage : for, 
though a more numerous army should have landed 
against them, they were enabled terribly to annoy 
them from posts undescried. ^ What errors might be 
committed, or bow large their strength, might be more 
easily concealed on that side by the covert of the 
woods ; whereas all the errors of his own army would 
lie clear and open to observation, when the enemy 
might suddenly attack, and in what quarter they 
pleased, since battle must be intirely in their own 
option. On the other side, should he force them to a 
close engagement on rough and woody ground, the 
smaller number, by being skilled in the passes, he 
imagined, must prove too hard for a superior number 
without such experience ; that by this means his own 
force, merely on account of its numbers, might be im* 
perceptibly destroyed, as it could not be discerned 
which part of it was hardest pressed, and stood most 
in need of support. 

These inward suggestions were more prevalent in 
the mind of Demosthenes from the remembrance of his 
iEtoliai) defeat, which was partly owing to the woods 
amongst which he engaged. But as the narrowness of 
their station had necessitated his soldiers to land some- 
times on the skirts of the island, and under the cover 
of an advanced guard, to dress their repast, a soldier, 
though intirely without design, set the wood on tire, 
which spread but slowly, till a brisk gale happening to 
arise, the greatest part of it was unexpectedly de- 
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stroyed by the flames. Demosthenes, having gained 
by this means a clearer view of the Lacedtemonians, 
found them more numerous than from the quantify of 
victuals sent in by stipulation he was used to compute 
them. He then judged it highly to concern the Athe- 
nians to exert their utmost efforts : and, as the island 
was now become more opjportune for a descent, he got 
every thing in readiness for its execution, having sent 
for a supply of men from the adjacent confederates, 
and busied himself about all the dispositions needful 
for success. He had farther received an express from 
Cleon notifying his approach ; who now, at the head of 
the supply he himself had demanded, arrived at Pylus. 
No sooner were they joined, than they despatched a 
herald to the camp on the continent, demanding — 
* Whether they were willing to order their people in 
the island to surrender their arms and persons, without 
risking extremities, on condition to be kept ander an 
easy confinement till the whole dispute could be pro- 
perly accommodated V — ^This being positively refused, 
they remained quiet one day longer ; but on the suc- 
ceeding day, having embarked their whole strength of 
heavy-armed on board a few vessels, they put out by 
night, and a little before the ensuing dawn landed on 
each side of the island, both from the main sea and the 
harbor, amounting in the whole to eight hundred men 
in heavy armor. They advanced with their utmost 
speed towards the first guard on the island. This was 
done in pursuance of a previous disposition ; for this 
first guard consisted of about thirty heavy-armed : the 
main body under Epitadas posted about the centre, 
where the ground was most level and watery: and 
another party guarded the extremity of the island 
facing Pylus, which towards the sea was a rocky cliff, 
and by land altogether impregnable. On the top far- 
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ther off this cliff was seated a fort, built some ages be- 
fore of stones picked carefully for the purpose. This 
they judged might be serviceable to them, should they 
be forced to shelter themselves from superior violence. 
In this manner was the enemy posted. 

The Athenians immediately, in their first career, put 
the whole advanced guard to the sword, having sur- 
prised them yet in their huts, and but seeking to lay 
hold of their arms. Their landing was yet undis- 
covered, since the enemy judged their vessels to be 
only the usual guard which was every night in 
motion. 

No sooner also was the dawn completely broke than 
the remainder of the Athenian force was landed from a 
number of vessels, somewhat more than seventy. All 
the mariners came ashore, in their respective distinc-^ 
tions of arms, excepting the rowers of the lowest 
bench.' They were eight hundred archers, and a body 
no less numerous of targeteers. The Messenian auxi-* 
liaries attended, and all in general who had been em- 
ployed at Pylus, except such as were necessarily de- 
tained for the guard of the fortress. 

According to a disposition formed by Demosthenes, 
they advanced in separate bodies, consisting of near 



* It is in the original, excepting the thalamii. The rowers 
on the different beaches were distinguished by a peculiar 
name. Those of the uppermost were called thanitae ; those 
of the middle, zeugitae^ and those of the lowest, thalamii. 
The labor of the thalamii was the least, though most constant, 
because of their nearness to the water, and the shortness of 
their oars. Much more strength and skill were required on 
the apper benches, and most of all on the uppermost, who for 
that reason had better pay. Those on the lowest bencli seem 
to have been mere drudges at the oar, and qualified for no- 
thing better ; the others were more complete seamen, and 
ready on all occasions for the duty both of rowing and' 
fightinf. 
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two hundred, more or less, and took possession of all the 
eminences. The design was, thus to reduce the enemy 
to a plunge of distress by surrounding them on all 
sides, and puzzling them in their choice which party 
first to make head against, that at the sight of numbers 
on all sides they might be quite confounded; and, 
should they then attack the body in their front, they 
might be harassed by others in their rear ; or, should 
they wheel towards those on either flank, they might 
be exposed to the bodies both in front and rear. 
Which way soever the enemy might turn, they were 
sure to have behind them the light-armed and less 
martialof their opponents, infesting them with their 
bows, and darts, and stones. These would do execu- 
tion from a distance : an enemy could not possibly 
engage with them ; since even flying they would pre- 
vail, and when the enemy retreated would return 
briskly to their work : with so much address had 
Demosthenes previously planned the order of land- 
ing, and in close adherence to it brought them now to 
action. 

T}ie body commanded by Epitadas, and which was 
the bulk of the whole force in the island, when they 
saw their advanced guard intirely cut ofl^, and the 
enemy advancing to attack them next, drew up iu 
order, and marched towards the heavy-armed of the 
Athenians, designing to engage them : for the latter 
was so placed as to oppose them in front : the light- 
armed were posted on either side of their flanks, and 
in the rear. But against these heavy-armed they could 
not possibly come to action, or gain an opportunity to 
exert their own distinguishing skill: for the light- 
armed, pouring in their darts on either of their flanks, 
compelled them to halt ; and their opposites would^not 
move forwards to meet them, but. stood quiet in their 
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post. Sucb indeed of the light-armed as adventured 
in any quarter to run up near their ranks, were in- 
stantly put to flight : however , they soon faced ahout, 
and continued their annoyance. They were not in- 
cumbered with any weight of armour ; their agility 
easily conveyed them beyond the reach of danger, as 
the ground was rough, and ever left desert, had never 
been levelled by culture. In such spots the Lacedse- 
moDianSy under the load of their arms, could not pos- 
sibly pursue. In this kind of skirmish, therefore, 
they were for a small space of time engaged. 

When the Lacedaemonians had no longer sufficient 
agility to check the attacks of these skirmishing par- 
ties, the light-armed soon took notice that they slack- 
ened in their endeavors to beat them off. It was then 
that their own appearance, many times more large than 
that of their foes, and the very sight of themselves 
began to animate them with excess of courage. Ex- 
perience had now lessened that terror in which they had 
been used to regard this foe. They now had met with 
no rough reception from them, which fell out quite 
contrary to what they firmly expected at their first 
landing, when their spirits had sunk very low at the 
thought, that it was against Lacedaemonians. Con- 
tempt ensued ; and embodying, with a loud shout they 
rushed on them ; pouring in stones, arrows, and darts, 
whatever came first to hand. At such a shout, ac- 
companied with so impetuous a charge, astonishment 
seized their foes quite unpractised in such a form of 
engagement ; at the same time the ashes of the wood, 
which had been burnt, were moiuiting largely into the 
^r. So that now each lost the sight of what was 
close before him, under the showers of darts and 
stones thrown by such numbers, and whirling along in 
^ cloud of dust. 
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Amidst so many difficulties the Lacedaemonians now 
were sorely distressed. The safeguards on their 
heads and hreasts were no longer proof against the 
arrows, and their javelins were broken to pieces when 
poised for throwing. They were quite at a loss for 
some means of defence ; they were debarred the pros- 
pect of what was passing just before them ; and the 
shouts of the enemy were so loud that they could no 
longer hear any orders. Danger thus surrounding 
them on all sides, they quite despaired of the possi- 
bility of such resistance as might earn their safety. 
At last, a great part of that body being wounded, be- 
cause obliged to adhere firmly to the spot on which they 
stood, embodying close, they retreated towards the fort 
on the skirt of the island, which lay at no great distance, 
and to their guard which was posted there. But when 
once they began to move off, the light-armed, growing 
more resolute, and shouting louder than ever, pressed 
hard on their retreat ; and whatever Lacedaemonian 
fell within their reach, in the whole course of the re- 
treat, was instantly slaughtered. The bulk of them 
with difficulty recovered the fort, and in concert with 
the guard posted there drew Up in order to defend it, 
in whatever quarter it might possibly be assaulted. 
The Athenians, speedily coming up, were hindered 
by the natural site of the place from forming a circle 
and besetting it on all sides. Advancing therefore 
directly forwards, they endeavored to beat the de- 
fendants off. Thus, for a long time, for the greatest 
part of the day, both sides persisted in the contest, 
under the painful pressures of battle, thirst, and a 
burning sun. No efforts were spared by the assailants 
to drive them from the eminence ; nor by the de« 
fendants to maintain their post. But here the Lace- 
daemonians defended themselves with more ease than 
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in the preceding engagement, because now they could 
oot be encompassed on their flanks. 

When the dispute could not thus be brought to a 
decision, the commander of the Messenians, address- 
ing himself to Cleon and Demosthenes, assured them, 
' they took a deal of pains to no manner of purpose ; 
but would they be persuaded to put under his guidance 
a party of the archers and light-armed, to get a round- 
about way on the enemy's rear by a track which he 
bimself could find, he was confident he could force an 
entrance/ Having received the party he demanded, 
marching off from a spot undescried by the Lacedtemo- 
nians in order to conceal the motion, and continuing 
to mount higher and higher along the ridge of rock 
that lay on the verge of the island, in the quarter 
where the Lacedsemonians, depending on its natural 
streogth, had placed no guard, with great difficulty and 
^atigne he got behind them undiscovered. Now show- 
ing bimself on a sudden on the summit and in their 
rear, he astonished the enemy with this unexpected 
appearance ; and his friends, who now beheld what 
tbey so earnestly looked for, he very much embol- 
dened. The Lacedaemonians were now exposed to the 
missive weapons on both sides ; and (if a point of less 
consequence may be compared to one of greater) were 
in a state parallel to that of their countrymen at Ther- 
mopylae.* For those being hemmed in by the Per- 

* The famous three hundred Spartans with king Leonidas 
^t their head, who stopped the vast army of Xerxes at the 
pa^ of Thermopylae, and at length perished all to a man. 
Jbey were all afterwards entombed on the spot where they 
fell, with this short epitaph : — 

Tell, traveller, at Sparta what you saw. 
That here we lie obedient to her law. 
Tbe same spirit and resolution was at this time generally ex- 
P^^ted from the Spartans, now encompassed round about by 
t'leii enemies, in the isle of Sphacteria. 
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sians in a narrow pass, were utterly destroyed : these 
now, in like manner beset on both sides, were no lon- 
ger able to contend. Being but a handful of men op- 
posed to superior numbers, and much weakened in 
their bodies for want of food, they quitted their post. 
And thus the Athenians became masters of all the ap- 
proaches. 

But Cleon and Demosthenes, assuredly convinced 
that should the foe give way too fast, it would only 
conduce to their expeditious slaughter under the fury 
of the victorious troops, began to stop their fury, and 
to draw off their meuw They were desirous to carry 
them alive to Athens, in case they would so far hearken 
to the voice of a herald as to throw down their arms, 
dejected as they must be in spirit and overpowered 
with the instant danger. It was accordingly pro- 
claimed, that * such as were willing should deliver np 
their arms and their persons to the Athenians, to be 
disposed of at discretion/ 

When this was heard, the greater number threw 
down their bucklers and waved their hands, in token 
of accepting the proposal. A suspension of arms im- 
mediately took place ; and a conference was held be- 
tween Cleon and Demosthenes on one side, and Sty- 
phon the son of Pharax on the other. Of those who 
had preceded in the command, Epitadas, who was the 
first, had been slain, and Hippagretes, who was bis 
successor, lying as dead among the slain, though he 
had yet life in him, Styphon was now the third ap- 
pointed to take the command on him, according to the 
provision made by their law, in case their generals 
drop. Styphon intimated his desire of leave to send 
over to the Lacedsemonians on the continent for advice. 
This the Athenians refused ; but however called over 
some heralds to him from the continent. Messages 
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passed backwards and forwards twice or thrice ; but 
the last who crossed over from the Lacedaemonians on 
the continent brought this determination : — * the Lace- 
demonians permit you to take care of your own con- 
cerns, provided you submit to nothing base.' In con- 
sequence of this, after a short consultation with one 
another apart, they delivered up their arms and their 
persons. The remainder of the day and the succeed* 
iog night the Athenians confined them under a strong 
gnard. But the day following, having erected a trophy 
on the island, they got themselves in readiness to sail 
away, and distributed the prisoners to the custody of 
the captains of the triremes. The Lacedaemonians, 
having obtained permission by a herald, fetched off 
their dead. 

The number of those who were slain, and those who 
were taken alive, stood thus : they who had thrown 
tbemselves into the island amounted in the whole to 
four hundred and twenty heavy-armed. Of these, 
three hundred, wanting eight, were carried off alive ; 
the rest had been destroyed. Among the prisoners 
were about one hundred and twenty Spartans. The 
number of Athenians slain was inconsiderable ; for it 
was not a standing fight. The whole space that these 
men were besieged in the island from the engagement 
at sea till the battle in the island, was seventy-two days« 
Twenty of these, during the absence of the ambassa- 
dors to negotiate an accommodation, they were sup- 
plied with food : the remainder of the time they were 
fed by such as got over by stealth. Nay, meal and 
other eatables were found in the island, even when all 
^as over. Their commander, Epitadas, had made a 
tnore sparing distribution than his stores required. 

Now the Athenians and Peloponnesians respectively 
drew off their forces from Pylus to return home ; and 
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the promise of Cleon, mad as it had been^ was foil 3 
executed ; for within the twenty days he brought then 
prisoners to Athens, and made his words good.' 

The expectation of Greece was more disappointed 
by this event than by any other occurrence whatever 
in the series of the war. It was generally presunied 
that neither famine nor any extremity could have re- 
duced these Lacedaemonians to deliver up their arms, 
but that sword in hand, and fighting to the last gasp, 
they would have bravely perished. They could not 
afterwards believe that those who surrendered were 
like to those who were slain. Some time after, a 
soldier in one of the confederate bands of the Athe- 
nians, demaiiding with a sneer, of one of them who 
were taken prisoners in the island, * if the slain were 
not men of true gallantry and courage V the other re- 
plied, that * a spindle (by which he meant an arrow) 
would be valuable indeed, if it knew how to distinguish 
the brave ;' intimating by this answer, that the slain 
were such as stones and darts despatched in the medley 
of battle. 

When the prisoners were brought to Athens, it was 
the public resolution there * to keep them in bonds, 
until some definitive treaty could be agreed on : and 

1 It should be added here that he also robbed for the pre-, 
sent a very able and gallant officer of the praise he merited oi 
this occasion. The whole affair of Pylus was planned, carri 
into execution, and brought to a successful and glorious iss 
by the conduct and bravery of Demosthenes. Aristophanei 
in The Knights, has made a low comic character of the lattei 
and introduced him venting sad complaints against Cleon f( 
pilfering the honor from him. ' This Paphlagonian/ says b 
* has snatched from every one of us whatever nice thing w 
had got to suit the palate of our lord and master, the peopl 
It is but the other day, I myself had cooked up a noble pas 
of Lacedaemonians at Pylus, when this vilest of scoundr 
came thither, pilfered it away from me, and has served it 
to table as if it was of his own dressing/ 
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if previously to this the Peloponnesians shonid repeat 
4heir inroad into the Attic territory, they should all 
undergo a public execution.' They established also a 
garrison for Pylus. And the Messenians of Naupac- 
tus sending thither the most proper of their own peo- 
ple, as into their own native country, for Pylus is a 
part of the ancient Messenia, infested Laconia with 
depredations, and did them vast damage, the more be- 
cause they spoke the same dialect.^ 

As for the Lacedaemonians, who never knew before 
what it was to be thus plundered, war in such a shape 
being new to them, and their helots deserting conti- 
ooally to the foe ; apprehensive, farther, lest such unu- 
sual proceedings within their own district might draw 
worse consequences after them, they had a painful 
sense of their present situation. This compelled them 
to send their embassies to Athens ; desirous, however, 
at the same time, to conceal what they really thought 
of their own state, and spare no artifice for the reco- 
very of Pylus and their people. But the Athenians 
grew more unreasonable in their demands, and after 
many journeys to and fro, sent them away with an ab- 
solute denial. Such was the course of proceedings in 
relatton. to Pylus. 

The same summer, and immediately on the close of 
tbe former event, the Athenians set out to invade Co- 
rinth with a fleet of eighty ships, which carried two 
thousand heavy-armed of their own people, and with 
some horse- transports, ou board of which were two 
bundred horsemen. They were also attended by some 
of their confederates, by the Milesians and Andrians, 
and Carysthians. Nicias, the son of Niceratus^ with 

» The Doric. 
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two colleagues, commanded this armament. At the 
early dawn of morning they came to anchor between 
Cherronesus and Reitus, on the shore of that place 
which the Solygian hill overhangs ; of which formerly 
the Dorians possessing themselves, made war on the 
Corinthians then in Corinth, who were of ^olian de- 
scent. On that eminence there is now a village called 
Solyg^a. From the shore where the armament came 
now to an anchor, this village was distant about twelve ;' 
the city of Corinth, sixty ;' and the isthmus, twenty 
stadia.' 

The Corinthians, who had already been advised from 
Argos of the approach of the Athenian armament, had 
long since, by way of prevention, drawn their whole 
force together at the isthmus, excepting what was in 
employ without the isthmus, and the five hundred ab- 
sent in the guard of Ambracia and Lencadia. With 
all the rest of their people able to bear arms, they were 
posted on the isthmus to watch the approach of the 
Athenians. But when the Athenian fleet had passed 
by undiscovered by favor of the night, and signals no- 
tified their approach elsewhere, leaving half their force 
at Cenchrea to obstruct any attempt of the Athenians 
on Crommyon, they marched with all speed against the 
enemy. Battus, one of their commanders, for there 
were two such in the field, at the head of a separate 
body marched up to the open village of ^olygia in 
order to defend it, whilst Lycophron, with the re- 
mainder, advanced to the charge. The Corinthians 
fell first on the right wing of the Athenians, who were 
but just landed before Cherronesus, and then pro* 
ceeded to engage the whole of that army. The actioo 

> Near 1} mile. . » Six miles. » Two miles. 
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was wami, and fought hand to hand. The right ving, 
consistmg of the Athenians, and also the Carysthians, 
who were drawn up in the rear, gave the Corinthians 
a warm reception, and with much difficulty repulsed 
them. Retreating therefore upwards to a wall huilt of 
stone, for the ground was a continued ascent, and 
being there above the enemy, they annoyed them with 
stones; and having sung the paean, rushed down on 
them again. The Athenians having stood the shock, 
they engaged a second time hand to hand : but a band 
of Corinthians being come up to the support of their 
own left wing, occasioned the rout of the right wing of 
the Athenians, and pursued them to the sea-side. But 
the Athenians and Carysthians now turned again, and 
beat them off from the ships. 

In other parts of the action the dispute was resolute 
on both sides, especially where the right wing of the 
Corinthians, with Lycophron at its head, was engaging 
the left wing of the Athenians. They were apprehen- 
sive the enemy would endeavor to force their way to 
the village of Solygia: for a considerable space the 
battle was obstinate, neither side giving way ; but at 
length, through the advantage on the Athenian side of 
being assisted by a party of horse, whereas their oppo- 
nents had none, the Corinthians were broke and driven 
np the ascent; \Fhere, grounding their arms, they came 
down no more to the charge, but remained in a quiet 
posture. In this rout of the right wing numbers of 
the Corinthians perished, and Lycophron their general. 
But the rest of the body had the good fortune to make 
a safe retreat, and so to secure themselves on the emi- 
nence as they could not be briskly pursued, and were 
not compelled to move off with precipitation. When 
the Athenians perceived that the enemy would no more 

THUG. VOL. II. £ ' 
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return to the charge, they rifled the bodies of the foes 
whom they had slaio, and carried off their own dead, 
and then without loss of time erected their trophy. 

That division of the Corinthians which had been 
posted at Cenchrea to prevent any attempt on Crom- 
myon, had the view of the battle intercepted from them 
by the mountain Oneius : but when they saw the cloud 
of dust, and thence knew what was doing, .they marched 
full speed towards the spot. The aged inhabitants, 
also, when they were informed of the battle, rushed 
out of Corinth to succor their own people. The Athe- 
nians perceiving the approach of such numerous bodies, 
and judging them to be succors sent up by the neigh- 
boring Peloponnesians, threw themselves immediately 
on board their ships, with what spoil they had taken, 
and the bodies of their own dead excepting two, which 
not finding in this hurry, they left behind « They were 
no sooner re-embarked than they crossed over to the 
adjacent islands, from whence they despatched a herald 
to demand leave, which was granted, to fetch off the 
dead bodies they had left behind.^ 



1 This incident is related by Plutarch, in the life of Nicias, 
as a proof of the great piety and humanity of Nicias. His 
asking leave to fetch off these two bodies was, according to 
that writer, an actual renunciation of the victory ; since it 
was against all rules for persons who had condescended to 
such a submission to erect a trophy. But, without dis- 
paraging the good qualities of Nicias, or his obedience to the 
institutions of his country in regard to the dead, which were 
ever most sacredly observed, it may be questioned whether 
he renounced the victory on this occasion. Thucydides says 
the trophy was already erected, which ascertained, without 
doubt, the honor of the victory, and nothing is said of its 
demolition by the Corinthians, when they received this re- 
quest of truce from Nicias. He re>embarking in a hurry 
seems a distinct affair. It had no connexion with the late 
battle, which had been clearly and fairly won ; but was owing 
to a fresh army coming into th€( field on the side of the 
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The number of Corinthians slain in the battle was 
two hundred and twelve ; that of Athenians somewhat 
less than fifty. 

The Athenians, leaving the islands, appeared the 
same day before Crommyon, situated in its territory, 
and distant from the city of Corinth one hundred and 
twenty stadia.* They landed and ravaged the country, 
and that night reposed themselves there. The day fol- 
lowing they sailed along the coast ; first to Epidaurus, 
and, after a kind of descent there, arrived at Methone, 
which lies between Epidaurus and Troezene. Possess- 
ing themselves there of the isthmus of Cherronesus, on 
which Methone is situated, they ran up a wall across 
it, and fixed a garrison of continuance in that post, 
which for the future extended their depredations over 
all the districts of Troezene, Halias and Epidaurus: 
but the fleet, when once this post was sufficiently se- 
/cured, sailed away for Athens. 

During the space of time which coincided with these 
transactions, Eurymedon and Sophocles, who, with the 
ships of the Athenians, had quitted Pylus to proceed 
in the voyage to Sicily, arrived at Corcyra. They 
joined the Corcyreans of the city, marching out against 
those who were posted on the mount of Istoue ; that 
party who, repassing^ soon after the sedition, were at 
this time master of the country, and committed sad ra- 
vage. Accordingly they assaulted that post, and car- 
ried it by storm. The defendants, who had fled away 
in a body towards another eminence, were soon forced 
to capitulate ; * giving up their auxiliaries, and then 
giving up their own arms ; to be proceeded with after- 

anemy. This stopped him indeed from {paining any fresh 
)ionor, hut surely did not deprive him of what he wa» already 
posseased of. 
) About twelve English miles. 
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wards at the pleasure of the people of Athens/ The 
commanders removed them all for safe custody into 
the isle of Ptychia, till they could conveniently be 
conveyed to Athens ; with this proviso, that ' if any 
one person should he caught in an attempt to get off, 
the whole number should forfeit the benefit of the 
capitulation/ 

But the leaders of the populace at Corey ra, appre- 
hending that the Athenians, should they he sent to 
Athens, might possibly save their lives, contrived the 
following machination. They tampered successfully 
with some of those who were confined in the isle, by the 
means of dome trusty agents whom they sent privately 
amongst them, and instructed that ' with great pro* 
fessions of regard for them^ they shodld insinuate no 
other resource was left for them but to make their 
escape with all possible expedition, and that them- 
selves would undertake to provide them with a bark, 
for it was the certain resolution of the Athenian com- 
manders to give them up to the fury of the Corcyrean 
populace/ When they had given ear to these sugges- 
tions, and were on board the bark thus treacherously 
provided for them, and so were apprehended in the 
very act of departure, the articles of capitulation came 
at once to an end, and they were all given up to the 
Corcyreans. The Athenian commanders did not 
highly contribute to the success of this treachery ; 
since, in order to make it go down more easily, and to 
lessen the fears of the agents in the plot, they had 
publicly declared that * the conveyance of those per- 
sons to Athens by other hands would highly chagrin 
them, because then, whilst they were attending their 
;duty in Sicily, others would run away with all the 
honor/ The Corcyreans had them no sooner in their 
power than they shut them up in a spacious edifice. 
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Heoce afterwards they brought them out by twenties, 
and having formed two lines of soldiers, in all military 
habiliments, facing one another, they compelled them 
to walk between the lines, chained one to another, and 
receiving blows and wounds as they passed along from 
those who formed the lines, and struck at pleasure so 
soon as they perceived the objects of their hatred. 
They were followed by others who carried scourges, 
and lashed those forward who moved not readily along. 
Threescore persons had been brought forth and de- 
stroyed in ihiB manner, before those who remained in 
the edifice became sensible of their fate: for they 
had hitherto imagined, that those who fetched them 
out did it merely to shift their confinement. But when 
they learned the truth from some person or other 
whom they could not disbelieve, they called out aloud 
on the Athenians, and implored as a favor to be put 
to death by them. To stir from the place of their 
confinement they now absolutely refused, and averred, 
that to the utmost of their power they would hinder 
every body from coming in to them. But the Cor- 
cyreans had not the least inclination to force an en- 
trance by the doors. They mounted on the top of 
the edifice, and tearing off the roof, flung the tiles, and 
shot arrows down on them. The others protected 
themselves to the best of their power ; and many^ 
them were employed in making away with themselves 
by cramming the arrows shot from above down their 
throats. Others tearing away the cordage iron\ the 
beds which happened to be within, or twisting such 
ropes as they could from shreds of their own garments, 
so strangling themselves to death. No method was 
omitted during the greatest part of the night (for night 
dropped down on this scene of horror) till, either de- 
ipatched by their own contrivance, or shot to death b^^ 
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those above, their destruction ^as completely finished. 
So soon as it was day the Corcyreans, having thrown 
their bodies on heaps into carriages, removed them out 
of the city. But their wives, so many as had been 
taken prisoners in company with their husbands, they 
adjudged to slavery for life. 

In this manner the Corcyreans from the mountains 
were destroyed by the people ; and a sedition so ex-^ 
tensive brought to this tragical period, so far at least 
as relates to the present war. For nothing of the 
same nature broke out afterwards so remarkable as to 
need a particular relation. ^^ 

The Athenians departed from Corcyra, made the 
best of their way for Sicily, whither they were bound 
at first setting out, and prosecuted the war there in 
concert with their allies. 

In the close of this summer the Athenians on the 
station of Naupactus, marching in conjunction with 
the Acarnanians, possessed themselves of Anactorium, 
a city of the Corinthians, situated on the mouth of the 
gulf of Ambracia. It was put into their hands by 
treachery. In consequence of this, the Corinthian 
inhabitants were ejected, and the place repeopled by 
new inhabitants invited thither from all parts of ^car-^ 
nania : and the summer ended. 

The ensuing winter, Aristides the son of Archippus* 
one of those who commanded the squadrons which 
the Athenians had put out to raise contributions 
among their dependants, apprehended Artaphemes, a 
noble Persian, at Eion on the river Strymon. He was 
going to Lacedsemon on a commission from the king4 
Being conveyed to Athens, the Athenians had his let-* 
ters, which were written in Assyrian, translated and 
read in public. Their contents were large ; but the 

'ncipal was this passage addressed to the Lacedee« 
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monians ; that * he was not yet properly informed 
what it was they requested of him. For though he 
had been attended by frequent embassies, yet they did 
not all agree in their demands. If therefore they 
were desirous to make an explicit declaration, they 
should send some of their body to him in company 
with this Persian.^ But the Athenians afterwards sent 
Artaphernes back to Ephesus in a trireme, and with 
an embassy of their own, who meeting at that place 
with the news that Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes was 
lately dead, (for about this time that monarch died) 
the ambassadors returned back to Athens. 

The same winter also the Chians demolished theii^ 
new fortifications. The Athenians had expressly or- 
dered it, suspecting that they were intent on some in-* 
noyating schemes.' It availed nothing that they had 
lately given the Athenians all possible securities, and 
the strongest assurances that they would in no shape 
attempt or think of innovations. And thus the winter 
ended ; and with it the seventh year of this war, of 
which Thucydides has compiled the history, was 
brought to a conclusion. 

Year viii. — Early in the following summer, at the 
timex)f the new moon, the sun was partially eclipsed ; 
and in the beginning of the same month the shock of 
an earthquake was felt. 

The fugitives from Mitylene and Lesbos in general^ 
who to a great number had sheltered themselves on 
the continent, assembled in a body, and having hired 
some additional succors in Peloponnesus, and drawn 
them over safely from thence, surprised Rhaatium ; but, 
in consideration of two thousand Phocean staters* paid 

• Above 1800L sterling. 
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immediately down, they restored it again undamagedv 
Tiiis being done, they marched next against Antandrus, 
and got possession of it by the treachery of a party 
within the city, who betrayed it to them. It waa 
farther their intention to set at liberty those cities 
styled the Actean, which had formerly been possessed 
by the Mityleneans, but were now in the hands of the 
Athenians. But their principal view was the posses- 
sion of Antandrusy which once effectually secured, for 
it lay convenient for the building of ships, as it had 
plenty of timber, and Mount Ida stood just above it, 
they would then be amply furnished with all the ex- 
pedients of war; nay, might act offensively from thence ; 
might terribly annoy Lesbos, which lies near it, and 
reduce the ^olian fortresses along the coast. This 
was the plan, which now they were intent to put in 
execution. 

The same summer the Athenians^ with a fleet of 
sixty ships, and taking with them two thousand heavy- 
armed, a few horsemen, the Milesians, and others of 
their confederates, made an expedition against Cy- 
thera. The command was lodged with Nicias, son of 
Niceratus, Nicostratus, son of Diotrephes, and Auto- 
cles, son of Tolmaeus. Cy thera is an island : it lies on 
the coast of Laconia, over-against Malea. The inha- 
bitants are Lacedsemonians, resorting thither from the 
neighboring coast. A magistrate was sent over yearly 
from Sparta by the style of judge of Cythera ; the 
garrison of heavy-armed established there was regu- 
larly relieved ; and no care omitted, in the good go- 
vernment and management of the place. It was the 
port which their trading, ships first entered in the re- 
turn from Egypt and Libya. It was the chief security 
Df Laconia against those piratical parties which might 
*nfest it from the sea, from whence alone they are 
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eapsible of doing tbem any mischief: for by its situa- 
tion it has intirely the command of the seas of Sicily 
and Crete. The Athenian armament therefore arriving 
here, with a detachment of ten ships and two thousand 
heayy-armed, surprised a maritime town which is called 
Scandea. With the rest of their force they made a 
descent on that part of the island which is opposite to 
Malea, and advanced toward the city of Cythera, situ- 
ated also on the sea, and they found immediately that 
all the inhabitants were drawn out into the field in 
readiness to receive them. An engagement ensued, 
wherein the Cythereans maintained their ground for a 
small space of time, but then turning about, fled amain 
into their citadel. They soon afterwards capitulated 
with Nicias and his colleagues, submitting to the Athe- 
nians at discretion, barring only the jpenalty of deathi 
Some of the Cythereans had beforehand obtained a 
conference with Nicias. This rendered the capitula- 
tion more easy and expeditious, and not only the pre- 
sent, but all future points were by this means speedily 
and satisfactorily adjusted : for the Athenians insisted 
that they should evacuate Cythera, because they were 
I^cedasmonians, and because the island lay so con- 
veniently on the Laconic coast. The accommodation 
being once perfected, the Athenians, having secured 
Scandea, the fortress situated on the harbor, and fixed 
a garrison in Cythera, stood away for Asine and Helas, 
and most of the adjacent places on the coast. There 
they made descents, and reposing themselves in the 
nights at the most convenient of those places, they 
spent about seven days in ravaging the country. 

The Lacedaemonians, though they saw the Athenians 
had possessed themselves of Cythera, and expected 
farther that they would proceed to make more such 
descents on their territories, yet nowhere drew to^ 
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gether in a body to repuLsls them. They only stationed 
their parties of guard in such posts as were of greatest 
importance. In other respects they exerted their ut- 
most vigilance, being under apprehension that the very 
form of their government was in danger of subversion. 
Their loss in Sphacteria was unexpected, and ^eat 
indeed. Pylus was now in the hands of the enemy, 
as was also Cythera. War was bursting in on them on 
all sides with irresistible impetuosity. This compelled 
them, contrary to their usual maxims, to form a body 
of four hundred horse and archers. If they were ever 
dejected by the prevalence of fear, at this juncture they 
were more feelingly so, when they saw the necessity 
of entering the lists, contrary to all that practice of 
war to which they had been inured, in a naval contest, 
and in this against the Athenians, whose passion it 
was to compute as so much loss whatever they left un> 
attempted. Their general misfortune besides, which 
so suddenly and so fast had poured in on them, had 
thrown them into the. utmost consternation. They ex-> 
cessively dreaded the weight of such another calamity, 
as they had been sensible of the blow at Sphacteria. 
Intimidated thus, they durst no longer think of fight- 
ing ; nay, whatever measures they concerted, they at 
once desponded of success, as their minds, accustomed 
until of late to an uninterrupted career of good for- 
tune, were now foreboding nothing but disappointments. 
Thus, for the most part, whilst the Athenians were ex- 
tending their devastations all along their coasts they 
remained inactive. Each party on guard, though the 
enemy made a descent in the face of their post, know<- 
ing themselves inferior in number, and sadly dis- 
pirited, made no offer to check them. One party in-*- 
deed which posted near Cotyrta and Aphrodisia, per-^ 
ceiving the light-armed of the enemy to be straggUng, 
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ran speedily to charge tbem; but when the heavy- 
armed advanced to their support, they retreated with 
so mnch precipitation, that some, though few, of them 
were killed, and their arms rifled. The Athenians, after 
erecting a trophy, re-embarked, and repassed to Cy-« 
thera. 

From thence they sailed again along the coast to the 

Limerian Cpidaurus ; and, after ravaging part of th^t 

district, they' arrived at Thyrea, which, though it lies 

in the district called Cynuria, is the frontier town 

which parts Argia and Laconia. This place belonged 

to the Iiacedaemonians, who had assigned it for the 

residence of the exiled iEginetse, in requital of the 

services they had done them at the time of the earth-^ 

quake and the insurrection of the helots ; and farther, 

because, though subject to the Athenians, they had 

ever firmly abided in the Lacedaemonian interest. The 

^ginetse, thus again invaded by the Athenians, aban« 

doned the fortification on the sea^side, which they 

were busy in throwing up, and retreated into the city, 

which was the place of their residence, seated higher 

up at the distance of about ten stadia ' from the shore. 

A party of Lacedaemonians had been posted there to 

assist those who were employed in the new fortification ; 

and yet, though earnestly pressed by the JBginetae^ 

they refused to accompany them within their walls, 

being averse to run the risk of a new blockade. They 

chose rather to retreat towards the eminences, as they 

judged themselves disabled by the inferiority of their 

number from facing the enemy, and remained there in 

a state of inaction. 

By this time the Athenians, having completed their 
lan^og, and advanced with their whole force, took 

> About a mile. 
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Thyrea by storm* They set the city in flames, aii<] 
destroyed whatever was within it« Such of the ^gi-^ 
netse as survived the instant carnage they carried 
prisoners to Athens ; and with them Tantalus, son o^ 
Patrocles, who commanded there as general for th^ 
Lacedaemonians. He had been wounded, and so takei^ 
prisoner. They also carried thither some few persons 
whom they had taken in Cythera, such as for its se- 
curity it was expedient to remove. These the Athe- 
nians after a consultation decreed ' to be disposed of 
in the islands ; but the rest of the Cythereans still to 
occupy their own lands, subjected to the yearly tribute 
of four talents ;^ but the iEginetse, as many as had been 
taken pi;^onerSy to be all instantly put to death,' to 
gratify that eternal rancor they bore them, ' and Tan- 
talus to be kept in prison along with his countrymen 
t^ken in Sphacteria.' 

. The same summer a suspension of arms was agreed 
on in Sicily ; first, between the Gamarineans and Ge- 
loans ; and then, the other Sicilians, holding a general 
congress at Gela, whither the ambassadors from the 
several states resorted, entered into conferences about 
the terms of a general reconciliation. Many different 
expedients were proposed on all sides, and many dis- 
putes arose, each insisting on a reparation suitable to 
their own private sense of g^evance. But Hermo- 
crates,^ the spn of Hermon, a Syracusan, who labored 

' Seven hundred and seventy-five pounds sterling. 

' This great and accomplished Syracusan seems to be 
ushered into this history with peculiar dignity, as the very 
mouth of Sicily, exhorting them all to concord and unanimity, 
and teaching them the method of securing the welfare and 
glory of their common country, on the noblest plan. This is 
noted merely to draw on him the attention of the reader. He 
will act afterwards in the m6st illustrious scenes, and show 
himself on all occasions a man of true honor and probity, a 
firm and disinterested patriot, an excellent statesman, and a 
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Bostof any at a firm reunion, delivered his sentiments 

tfras: — 

' I am liere the representative, ye men of Sicily, of 
<nie, and not the meanest, of the Sicilian states, nor 
yet the most exhausted by war ; and what I am going 
to propose is calculated for, and will, I am convinced, 
■ost effectually secure the welfare of onr common 
country. And what need is there now to run over in 
ninote detail the calamities inseparable from war, in 
tbe hearing of men who have experienced them all ? 
Kooe ever plunge headlong into these through an utter 
i^orance of them ; nor, when the views are fixed on 
Sntifying ambition, are men used to be deterred by 
fear. The acquisitions proposed in the latter case are 
Stnerally imagined to overbalance dangers : and the 
former choose rather to submit to hazards than sulOfer 
duninution of their present enjoyments. Yet, where 
(lie parties, actuated by these different views, embroil 
themselves at a juncture when it is impossible to suc- 
ceed, exhortations to a mutnal agreement are then most 
Mghly expedient. 

* To be influenced by such exhortations must at pre- 
sent be highly for the advantage of us all : for it was 
the strong desire of fixing our own separate views on a 
firm establishment, which at first embroiled us in this 
war, and which at present raises such mutual alterca- 
tions even during our endeavors to effect an accom- 
modation: and in fine, unless matters can be so 
eqnaHy adjusted as to satisfy all parties, we shall 
sgatn have recourse to arms. But then, we ought to 
recollect, that not merely for securing our separate 
interests, if we would act like men of sense, is this 

»Mt able commander. The Athenians neyer had a more de- 
tennined or a more generous enemy. But that will not hinder 
ov historian from representing him in all his merit. 
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present congress opened; but, to concert the best 
measures within our reach to preserve, if possible, our 
country from falling, and, as I judge, in great danger 
of falling a sacrifice to Athenian ambition. It is, to 
convince you how unnecessary a reunion is, not so 
much from what I can urge, as from the light these 
very Athenians themselves hold out before you. Pos- 
sessed of a power far superior to any other Grecians, 
here they lie amongst us with a few ships to note down 
our indiscretions ; and, under the plausible pretext of I 
alliance, though with malice lurking in their hearts, 
they are studying to improve them in a specious man- i 
ner to their own advantage. For should war be again j 
our option, and in it should the assistance of men be ac- j 
cepted, who, though uninvited, would be glad to invade 
us, whilst we are harassing and exhausting one ano- 
ther, and cutting open for these Athenians a road to 
our subjection, it is much to be apprehended that, I 
when once they behold our strength at the lowest ebb, 
they will pay us a visit with more formidable arma- 
ments, and exert their utmost endeavors to complete 
our destruction* 

* It becomes each party amongst us, provided we 
know what is really our interest, to form alliances, 
and not to launch into hazardous attempts, rather to 
acquire what belongs to others than to prejudice what 
themselves at present possess; and to rest assured 
that sedition must ruin our several states j nay, Sicily 
itself, of which we the joint possessors are ready, are 
all of us ready, to be supplanted by hostile treachery, 
whilst mutually embroiled in our domestic quarrels. 
It is high. time we were convinced of this, that every 
individual might be reconciled with his neighbor, and 
community with community, and all in general com- 
bine together to preserve the whole of Sicily ; that our 
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ears be deaf to the mischievous suggestions; that those 
amongst us of Doric descent are enemies to everything 
that is Attic ; whilst those of Chalcidic, hecause of that 
Ionian affinity, are sure of their protection. The Athe- 
nians invade us not from private enmity, hecause we 
are peopled here from these divided races, hut to gra- 
tify their lust after those blessings in which Sicily 
abounds, and which at present we jointly possess. 
Nay, this they have already clearly declared^ by their 
ready compliance with the invitation of those of the 
Chalcidic race. For though they have never claimed 
assistance from hence by virtue of their natural at- 
tachments here, yet they have shown a greater readi- 
ness in support of those than any compact between 
them required. Yet though the Athenians be in this 
manner rapacious, in this manner politic, by me at 
least they ought to be forgiven ; since I blame not 
men who are greedy of empire, but such as are too 
eager to bend their necks to their yoke : because it is 
the constant never-failing turn of the human temper 
to control who will submit, but to make head against 
more powerful encroachments. As for us, who know 
these things, and yet will hot timely provide against 
them, though each in this assembly be separately con- 
vinced that it demands our greatest attention to unite 
in dissipating a storm which threatens us all, we err 
strangely in our conduct ; especially, when its diver- 
sion might be so readily effected, would we only bring 
oor private ' quarrels to an amicable determination ; 
for it is not from quarters of their own that the Athe«- 
nians rush thus to annoy us, but from ground which 
belongs to those who invited them. Thus of course, 
without any intervening trouble, one war will not be 
tenninated by another, but dissension will at once sub- 
side \n peace. And these new comers, who under spe- 
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cious colors are here for our ruin, must return agai 
with a disappointment, which they may as speciousl 
palliate. So del^irahle a benefit will at once infaliibl 
accrue from proper determination in regard to th 
Athenians. 

* That peace is the greatest of human blessings, ia 
truth which all the world allows: what hinders u 
then, 'why we should not firmly establish it with on« 
another ? or, do you rather imagine, that if the condi 
tion of one man be happy, and that of another bi 
wretched, tranquillity will not contribute sooner thai 
warfare to amend the state of the latter, and to pre 
serve the state of the former from a sad reverse ? or 
that peace is no better calculated to preserve unim' 
paired the honors and liplendors of the happy, and all 
other blessings, which, should we descend to a minute 
detail, might largely be recounted, or might be set in 
the strongest light by opposing to them the calamities 
which ensue from war? Fix your minds therefore on 
these considerations that you may not overlook mj 
admonitions, but in compliance with them look out 
respectively in time for expedients of prevention. 

^ In case it be presumed that success must result 
from power, without taking into debate the justice or 
violence of the cause, let me detect the dangerous fal- 
lacy of such a sanguine hope, which must be blasted 
in the end. Many are they, it is well known, who 
would have gratified their revenge on violent oppres- 
sors, and many who have exerted their utmost force 
for their own aggrandisement; yet the first, so far from 
accomplishing their revenge, have met destruction in 
its pursuit ; and it has been the fate of the latter, in- 
stead of enlarging, to suffer the loss of what they 
already possessed ; for revenge is not certain, because 
justly sought after to retaliate violence ;■ nor |s power 
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liwared of its end because invigorated with sanguine 
expectation. Events are for the most part determined 
by the fallible unsteady balance of futurity ; which, 
though deceivable as deceit can be, yet holds out be- 
fore us the most instructive hints : for thus, armed 
equally beforehand with needful apprehension, we 
embark into mutual contests with wise premeditation. 
Now therefore, checked by the gloomy dread of the 
yet invisible event, and awed on all sides by the ter- 
rors which the presence of these Athenians spreads 
amongst us ; deterred farther by these hopes already 
blasted, which assured us alternately of success against 
one another, had not they interfered to obstruct and 
control us; let us send far away from Sicily these 
enemies that are hovering about us ; let us enter into 
£rm and lasting union with one another ; at least, let 
us conclude a truce for so long a time as can possibly 
be agreed, and defer our own private disputes to a 
remote decision. In a word, let us ac^nowlege that, 
if my advice takes place, we shall continue free in our 
respective communities, where, masters of ourselves, 
and accountable to none besides, we shall be enabled 
to recompense both our friends and our foes according 
to their deserts. But, in case it be obstinately re- 
jected, and the mischievous insinuations of others pre- 
vail, why then adieu henceforth to the just vindication 
of our own wrongs ; or, if we are violently bent on 
effecting it, we must strike up a friendship with unre- 
lenting foes, and must range ourselves in opposition 
there, where nature has most closely attached us. 

* For my own part, who now (as I observed at setting 
out) represent the greatest of the Sicilian states, and 
in this character am more accustomed to attack ano« 
ther than to defend myself, I here, in her name, con- 
jure you to make use of conviction and unite together 

THUC. VOL. II. F 
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in a speedy accommodation, nor so eagerly to tlurst 
after the damage of our foes as to plunge ourselves 
into irreparable mischiefs. I am not conscious to my- 
self of that foolish haughtiness of heart, which ex- 
pects to be absolute in its own prirate will ; or that 
fortune, whose master I am not, should attend my 
orders ; but I am ready to give way to good sense and 
reason. And I require you all respectively thus to 
give way to one another, and not to wait till you are 
compelled to do so by your enemies. It can argue no 
baseness, for kinsmen to give way tb kinsmen, a I>o- 
rian to a Dorian, or a Chalcidean to others of his own 
race. Nay, what is most comprehensive, we are all 
neighbors, all joint inhabitants of the same laud, a 
land washed round by the sea, and all styled by the 
same common name of Sicilians. Wars indeed in the 
course of time I foresee we shall wage on one another, 
and future conferences will again be held, and mutual 
friendship shall thus revive. But when foreigners in- 
vade us, let us be wise enough to unite our strength, 
and drive them from our shores ; for to he weakened 
in any of our members, must endanger the destruc- 
tion of the whole ; and to such confederates and such 
mediators we will never for the future have recourse. 

* If to such conduct we adhere, we shall imme- 
diately procure a double blessing for Sicily. 'We 
shall deliver her from the Athenians, and a domestic 
war. For the future we shall retain the free posses - 
sion of her in our own hands, and more easily discon- 
cert any projects that hereafter may be formed against 
her.' 

The Sicilians aoknowleged the weight of these ar- 
guments thus urged by Hermocrates, and all the se- 
veral parties joined in one common resolution * to put 
an end to the war, each retaining what they were at 
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present poflsessed of ; but the Morgantina sfaoiild be re- 
ftored to the Camarineans on the payment of a certain 
iwn of money to the Syracusans/ Such also as were 
confederated with the Athenians, addressing themselyes. 
to the Athenian commanders, notified their own readir 
nesff to acquiesce in these terms, and their resolution 
to be comprehended in the same peace. These ap<- 
proring the measure, the last hand was put to the ac- 
commodation. 

The Athenian fleet, which had no longer any busi* 
ness there, sailed away from Sicily. But the people 
it Athens manifested their displeasure against the com- 
manders at their return home, by passing a sentence 
of banishment against Pythodorus and Sophocles, and 
subjecting Eurymedon, who was the third, to a pecu- 
niary mulct ; as if, when able to have perfected the 
reduction of Sicily, they had been bribed to desist. 
They had enjoyed so long a career of good fortune, 
that they imagined nothing could disconcert their 
schemes ; that enterprises of the gpreatest as well as 
of small importance, no matter whether adequately or 
insufficiently supported, must be ended to their wish. 
This was owing to the unexpected good luck with 
which most of their projects had of late succeeded, 
and now invigorated their expectations. 

The same summer, the Megareans of the city of Me- 
gara, pressed hard by the Athenians, who constantly 
twice a year made an inroad into their territory with 
their whole united force ; harassed at the same time 
by their own outlaws, who having been ejected by the 
popular party in the train of a sedition, had settled at 
Pegse, and from thence were continually plundering 
them, began to have some conference about the expe- 
diency of recalling their outlaws, that the city might 
not doubly be exposed to ruin. The friends of these 
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exiles^ perceiving such a design to be in agitation^ 
insisted more openly than ever that the affair should 
be regularly considered. The leaders of the people, 
being convinced that their own and the strength of th& 
people united in their present low condition could not 
possibly overrule it, were so far influenced by their 
fears as to make a secret offer to the Athenian generals, 
Hippocrates, the son of Ariphro, and Demosthenes, 
the son of Alcisthenes, ' to put the city into their 
hands ;' concluding they should be less endangered by 
such a step than by the restoration of the exiles whom 
they themselves had ejected. It was agreed, that in 
the first place the Athenians should take possessioa 
of the long walls ; these were eight stadia ' in length, 
reaching down from the city to Niscea their port, to 
prevent any succor which might be sent from Nisssa 
by the Peloponnesians, since there alone they kept 
their garrison for the security of Megara. After this, 
they promised their endeavors to put them in possession 
of the upper city. And this they would be able to effect 
more easily when the former point was once secured. 

The Athenians therefore, when all was fixed and de-* 
termined on both sides, crossed over by night to Mi- 
noa, the island of the Megareans, with six hundred 
heavy-armed, commanded by Hippocrates, and sat 
themselves down in a hollow, whence the bricks for the 
walls had been taken, and which lay near enough for 
their purpose ; whilst another body, under Demosthe- 
nes the other commander, consisting of light-armed 
Platseans and the Athenian patroles, concealed them- 
selves near the temple of Mars, which lay still nearer. 
Not a i^oul within the city knew any thing of these 
motions, excepting those whose vigilance it concerned 

1 About three quarters of a mile. 
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this night to observe them. When the morning was 
ready to break, the plotters of Megara proceeded 
thus: 

Through a series of time they had established a cus- 
tom to have the gates of the long walls opened to them 
in the night, by carrying out a wherry on a carriage, 
which they persuaded the officers posted tkere they 
conveyed nightly down the ditch into the sea, and so 
Went on a cruise.. And before it was light, bringing it 
back again to the walls on the carriage, they conveyed 
it through the gates, that it might escape the notice of 
the Athenian watch on Minoa, who by this means 
might be eluded, as they never could descry any boat 
in the harbor. The carriage was now at the gates, 
which were opened as usual for the reception of the 
wherry. This the Athenians observing, for this was 
the signal agreed on, came running from their place of 
ambush to take possession of the gates before they 
could be shut again. The very moment the carriage 
was between, and obstructed the closing them together, 
both they and the Megarean coadjutors put the watch 
which was posted at the gates to the sword. The Pla- 
tsans and patroling parties under Demosthenes rushed 
in first to the spot where the trophy now stands, and 
having thus gained an entrance, for the Peloponne- 
sians who were nearest had taken the alarm, the Pla- 
tseans made good their ground against those who at* 
tacked them, and secured the gates till the heavy* 
armed Athenians, who were coming up with all speed, 
had entered. Each of these Athenians afterwards, as 
fast as he got in, advanced along the wall. The Pelo* 
ponnesian guards, though few in number, made head 
against them for a time : some of them soon dropped, 
and then the rest ran speedily off. They were dis* 
may^d at such an attack from their enemies in thr 
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Digfat ;' and, as the treaeherous Megareans fougM 
against them, they concluded that all the Megareans 
were combined together in betraying them. It hap- 
pened farther that' an Athenian herald had proclaimed 
of his own accord ' that such Megareans as were will<> 
ing to side with the Athenians should throw down 
their arms/ When the Peloponnesians heard this 
they at once quitted their posts; and, seriously be- 
lieving that all the Megareans had combined to betray 
them, fled amain into Nisasa. 

At the time of morning^s dawn, the long walls being 
thus surprised, and the Megareans within the city 
thrown into a tumult, the agents for the Athenians, in 
concert with all their accomplices in the plot, insisted 
on the necessity to throw open the city gates and march 
out to battle ; since it had been agreed between them, 
that as soon as ever the gates were thus opened, the 
Athenians should rush in. There was a method to be 
observed on their side, in order to be distinguished ; 
this was to besmear themselves with ointment, that 
they might receive no harm. Their security would 
have been greater had they opened the gates at once ; 
for now four thousaud heavy ••armed Athenians and six 
hundred horsemen, who had marched in the night 
from Eleusis, according to a prior disposition, were «t 
hand : but whilst the accomplices, properly besmeared, 
stood ready at the gates, one of their own party, who 
was privy to the whole plot, 'discovered it to the other 
Megareans. These, drawing up together, came for- 
ward in a body, and ' denied the expediency of march- 
ing out; since formerly, when stronger than now, they 
durst not hazard such a step, or running such a mani- 
fest risk of losing the city: and, should any one affirm 
the contrary, the point should be instantly determined 
by blows/ They gave not the least faint as if they had 
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discovered the design, but strenuously insisted that 
their own measure was most advisable, and stood firm 
together for the security of the gates. Thus it was no 
longer possible for the conspirators to put their plot in 
execatioo. 

The Athenian commanders, being sensible that the 
project had been some how crossed, and that they 
were not able themselves to take the city by storm, 
immediately ran up a wall to invest Nisaea ; concluding, 
that could they carry it before any succors came up, it 
would be impossible for Megara to hold out much 
longer. Iron and workmen, and all proper materials, 
were quickly supplied them from Athens. They began 
at the wall which they had lately surprised ; they ran 
it along for some time parallel with Megara, and then 
down to the sea on both sides of Nisaea. The work, 
hoth of ditch and wall, was divided amongst the army. 
They made use of the stones and bricks of the suburbs, 
and having felled, some trees and wood, they strength- 
ened what was weak with an additional palisade. The 
houses of the suburbs, being topped with battlements, 
served the use of turrets. This whole day they plied 
hard at the work ; and about the evening of the suc- 
ceeding day it was nearly completed. The garrison 
within Nisasa was in great consternation. They la- 
bored already under a scarcity of provisions, which 
they had been used to fetch daily from the upper city. 
Thus concluding that the Peloponnesians could not 
snccor them with sufficient expedition, and imagining 
the Megareans were combined against them, they ca- 
intalated with the Athenians on the following terms : 

'To be dismissed, every man, at a certain ransom, 
after delivering up their arms. 

'But as for the LaoedannoBians, their commander. 
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and every other person in that Bumber, these to he 
disposed of by the Athenians at discretion/ ' 

These terms being agreed to, they evacuated Nissea. 
And the Athenians, having thus cut off their long walls 
from the city of the Megareans, and possessed them- 
selves of Nissea, were preparing to accomplish what 
was yet to be done. 

But Brasidas, son of Tellis, the Lacedaemonian, hap* 
pened at this time to be about Sicyon and Corinth, 
levying forces to march for Thrace. He was no sooner 
informed of the surprisal of the walls than he trembled 
for the Peloponnesians in Nisa&a, and lest Megara 
should be taken. He summoned the Boeotians to at- 
tend him expeditiously with their forces at Tripodis* 
cus, (the place so named is a village! of the Megaris 
under the mountain Geranea,) whither he was marching 
with two thousand seven hundred heavy-armed Corin- 
thians, four hundred Phliasians, six hundred Sicyo- 
nians, and what levies he had already made on his own 
account. He imagined he might come up before Ni- 
ssea could be taken : but hearing the contrary, for he 
came up in the night to Tripodiscus, with a picked 
body of three hundred men, before the news of his 
march could be spread, he approached to the city of 
Megara undescried by the Athenians, who were posted 
near the sea* He intended to declare that he was 
ready to attempt, and in fact would have been glad to 
have effected^ the recovery of Nisaea : but it was prin- 
cipally his view to get admission into Megara, and 
provide for its security. He demanded admission, 
assuring them he had great hope of recovering Nissa* 
But the factions in Megara, perplexed at this step of 
Brasidas ; on one side, lest he meant to reinstate the 
exiles by ejecting them; the other^ lest the people with 
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rach an apprehensioti might at once fall on them, and 
their city thus plunged into a tumult of arms might he 
lost, if the Athenians, who lay ready in ambush, should 
seize it, refused him admittance; and both factions 
thought proper, without any stir, to await the event : 
for it was severally their full expectation that a battle 
must ensue between the Athenians and these new- 
comers ; and then, without plunging themselves into 
uonecessary hazards, they might join their own favo* 
rite party if victorious. 

Brasidas, when he could not prevail, withdrew again 
to the main of his army. By the succeeding dawn the 
Boeotians joined him, who had resolved to succor Me* 
gara, even previous to the summons sent by Brasidasi 
since they regarded the danger that place was in as 
their o^n. They were actually advanced with their 
whole force as far as Platsea ; and, the messenger 
having met with them here, they became much more 
eager than before. They sent forward a detachment 
of two-and-twenty hundred heavy-armed, and six hun- 
dred horsemen, but dismissed the multitude to their 
own homes. When the whole force was thus united, 
consisting of at least six thousand heavy-armed, and 
the heavy-armed Athenians stood drawn up in order 
near Nissea and the sea-shore, whilst their light-armed 
were straggling about the plain, the Boeotian cavalry 
made an unexpected sally against those stragglers, and 
chased them to the shore : for hitherto no aid whatever 
had taken the field in behalf of the Megareans. The 
Athenian cavalry clapped spurs to repel the Boeotian, 
and a battle ensued. The horse were a long time 
thus engaged, and both sides claimed a victory : for 
the general of the Boeotian cavalry, and a small num- 
ber of his party, the Athenians drove before them to 
Niiseay where they put them to the sword, and rifled 
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tHem. They remained majiters of the dead bodies ; 
gave them up afterwards by tmce, and erected a tro« 
phy : but neither side so keeping their ground as to 
render the action decisive, they retreated as it were by 
consent; the Bceotians to their main army^ and the 
Athenians to Nisaea* 

Brasidas, after this, advanced nearer to the sea, and 
to the city of Megara, with his army. Having occu^ 
pied there some advantageous, ground, they drew up 
in order, and stood still, imagining the Athenians would 
attack them ; and assured that the Megareans were 
intently observing for whom the victory might declare, 
In both these respects, they judged their present pos^ 
ture the most judicious ; because it was not their own 
business to attack, or voluntarily to run intp. conflict 
and danger ; and thus having manifestly exhibited 
their alacrity to act defensively, a victory might justly 
be ascribed to them without the expense of a battle. 
In regard farther to the Megareans, the consequence 
could not but be fortunate : for, in case the latter had 
never beheld them thus prompt in their succor, the^f 
would have stopped all farther risk^ and so undoubt^ 
edly they should have lost the city, as men completely 
vanquished : but now, should the Athenians decline an 
engagement, the points for which they themselves 
came thither must be secured without a blow ; which 
proved to be the result : for the Megareans, when the 
Athenians came out and drew up in order close to the 
long walls, and then, as the enemy did not advance to 
attack them, stood quiet in their ranks: their com* 
manders also judging the hazard by no means equal, 
and themselves, who had so far been suoeessful, not at 
all concerned to begin an engagement against superior 
numbers, in which, should they prevail, they could 
only take Megara ; but, should they miscarry, must 
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loie the flower of their domestic streng^* especially 
as their opponents would act in probability with more 
daring resolntion, since, as the larg^ strength they 
bad now in the field consisted only of quotas from se** 
reral constituents, they hazarded but little; thus facing 
one another for a considerable space, and neither side 
presuming to make an attack, till each at length wheeled 
off; the Athenians first, towards Nissea, and the Pelo* 
ponnesiaiis again to their fornter post. Then, I say, 
the Megareams in the interest of the exiles, regarding 
Brasidas as victor, and animated by the refusal of slU 
tack on the Athenian side, opened the gates of Megara 
to Brasidaa himself, and the several commanders from 
the auxiliary states ; and, having given them admis* 
lion, proceeded with them to consultation, whilst the 
partisans of the Athenian interest were in the utmost 
consternation. 

Soon afterwards, the confederates being dismissed 
to their respective cities, Brasidas also himself re^ 
tnmed to Corinth, to continue his preparations for that 
Thracian expedition, in which before this avocation he 
had been intently employed. 

The Athenians also being now marched homewards, 
the Megareans in the city, who had acted most zea*- 
lonsly in favor of the Athenians, finding all their prac- 
tices detected, stole off as fast as possible. The others, 
after concerting the proper steps with the friends of 
the exiles, fetched them home from Pege, having first 
administered to them the most solemn oaths, * to think 
no more on former injuries, and to promote the true 
welfare of the city to the utmost of their power.' 

But these, when reinvested with authority, and tak- 
ing a review of the troops of the city, having pre- 
viously disposed some bands of soldiers in a proper 
manner, picked out about a hundred persons of their 
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enemies^ and who they thought had busied themseWes 
most in favor of the Athenians: and having compelled 
the people to pass a publio vote on them, they were 
condemned to die, and suffered an instant execution. 
They farther new modelled the government of Megara 
into almost an oligarchy. And this change, though 
introduced by an inconsiderable body of men, nay, 
what is more, in .the train of sedition, yet continued 
for a long space of time in full force at Megara* 

The same summer, the Mityleneans being intent on 
executing their design of fortifying Antandrus, Demo- 
docus and Aristides, who commanded the Athenian 
squadron for levying contributions, and were now at 
the Hellespont, for Lamachus, the third in the com- 
mission, had been detached with ten ships towards 
Pontus, when informed of what was thus in agitation, 
became apprehensive that Antandrus might prove of 
as bad consequence to them as Anaea in Samoa had 
already done ; wherein the Samian exiles having for- 
tified themselves, were not only serviceable to the Pe- 
loponnesians at sea, by furnishing them with pilots ; 
but farther, were continually alarming the Samians at 
liome, and sheltering their deserters. From these ap- 
prehensions they assembled a force from among their 
dependents, sailed thither, and having defeated in bat- 
tle those who came out of Antandrus to oppose them, 
gained once more possession of that town : and no 
long time after, Lamachus, who had been detached to 
Pontus, having anchored in the river Calex, in the 
district of Heraclea, lost all his ships. A heavy rain 
had fallen in the upper country, and the land-flood 
rushing suddenly down, bore them all away before it. 
He himself, and the men under bis command, were 
forced to march over-land through Bithynia, pos- 
sessed by those Thracians who are seated on the othei^ 
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tide of the strait in Asia, to Chalcedon, a colony of the 
Ifegareans, in the mouth of the Euxine sea. 

This summer also^ Demosthenes, immediately after 
be had quitted the Megaris, with the command of forty 
sail of Athenians, arrived at Naupactus : for with him^ 
aod with Hippocrates, some persons of the Boeotian 
dties in those parts had heen concerting schemes how 
to change the goYcmment of those cities, and intro** 
dnce a democracy on the Athenian model. The first 
author of this scheme was Ptoeodorns, an exile from 
Thebes ; and matters were now ready for execution. 

Some of them had undertaken to betray Siphas# 
Siphae is a maritime town in the district of Thespiee, on 
the galf of Crissa. Others of Orchomenus engaged 
for Chaeronea, a town tributary to that Orchomenus 
which was formerly called the Minyeian, but now the 
Boeotian. Some Orchomenian exiles were the chief 
undertakers of this point, and were hiring soldiers for 
the purpose from Peloponnesus. Chaeronea is situated 
on the edge of Boeotia towards Phanotis of Phocis^ 
and is in part inhabited by Phocians. The share as-* 
signed to the Athenians was the surprisal of Delium, a 
temple of Apollo in Tanagra, looking towards Euboea* 
These things farther were to be achieved on a day pre- 
fixed, that the Bceotians might be disabled from rush-< 
iog to the rescue of Delinm with all their force, by the 
necessity of staying at home to defend their respective 
habitations. Should the attempt succeed, and Delium 
once be fortified, they easily presumed that, though the 
change of the Bosotian government might not suddenly 
be effected, yet, when those towns were in their hands, 
when their devastations were extended all over the 
oonntryy and places of safe retreat lay near at hand 
for their parties, things could not long remain in their 
former posture ; but in process of time, when ther 
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Atbeniaoa appeared in support of the rerfdterSy and 
the Boeotians could not unite in a body to oppose 
them, the designed revolution must necessarily take 
place. This was the nature of the scheme at present 
in agitation. 

Hippocrates, haying the whole force of Athens under 
bis command, was ready at the proper time to march 
into Bceotia. But he had despatched Demosthenes 
beforehand to Naupactus with forty ships, that after 
be had collected a sufficient force in those parts from 
the Acamanians and their other confederates, he should 
appear with his fleet before Siphas, which was then to 
be betrayed to him. A day also was fixed on between 
them, in which both of them were at once to execute 
the parts assigned them. 

Demosthenes, being arriYed at Naupactus, found the 
Oeniadse already compelled by the united Acarnanians 
into an association with the confederates of Athens. 
He marched away therefore, at the head of the whole 
confederacy in those parts, and invaded first Salyn- 
thius and the Agraeans ; and having carried some oilier 
points, got all in readiness to show himself before 
Siphs at the time appointed. 

About the same time this summer Brasidas, at the 
head of seventeen hundred heavy-armed, began his 
march towards Thrace. When he was come up to 
Heraclea in Trachis, he despatched a messenger before* 
hand to his correspondents in Pharsalus, to beg a safe 
conduct for himself and his army. And as soon as be 
was met at M elitia, of Achiea, by Panaerus, and Doms, 
and Hippolochidas, and Torylaus, and Strophacus, who 
had been formerly the public host of the Chalcideans, 
he continued his march forwards. Others also of the 
ThessaHans assisted in conducting him, and from La- 
rissa, Niconidas the friend qf Perdiccas* The. passage 
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tbroagii Thessaly without proper guides is always dif- 
ficult, and must be more so to an armed body. Be- 
sides, to attempt such a thing through a neighboring 
doaiinion without permission first obtained, has ever 
been regarded by all the Grecians with a jealous eye, 
and the bulk of the Thessalians had been ever well 
affected to the Athenians. Nor could Brasidas have 
possibly effected it, had not the Thessalian been rather 
despotic than free governments : for on his route he 
was stopped at the river Enipeus by some of contrary 
sentiments to the rest of their countrymen, who or- 
dered him to proceed at his peril, and taxed him with 
injustice in having come so far without the general 
permission. His conductors told them in return, that 
* without such permission he should not proceed ; but, 
as he had come amongst them on a sudden, they thought 
themselves obliged in friendship to conduct him.' Bra- 
sidas also gave them strong assurances that ' he was 
come hither for the service of Thessaly and of them ; 
that his arms were not intended against them, but 
against the common enemy, the Athenians; that he 
never suspected any enmity between Thessalians and 
Lacedaemonians, why they might not tread on one 
another's ground ; that even now, should they with- 
hold their consent, he was neither willing nor indeed 
able to proceed; but he conjured them however to 
give him no molestation.' Having heard these decla- 
rations, they acquiesced and withdrew. Brasidas now, 
by the advice of his conductors, advanced with the 
utmost speed without ever halting, in order to antici- 
pate fresh and more potent obstruction. Nay, the 
very same day that he left Melitia, he advanced as far 
as to Pharsalus, and encamped on the banks of the 
Apidanus. From thence he proceeded to Phacium, 
and from thence into Persebia. Being so far ad- 
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vanced, his Tbessalian guides received their dismi 
Sion ; tind the Persebians, who are tributaries to tl 
Thessalians^ escorted him to Dium, in the kingdom < 
Perdiccas: it is a fortress of Macedonia, situati 
under Mount Olympus, on the Tbessalian side. J 
this manner Brasidas, advancing so expeditiously i 
to prevent all obstruction, completed his passag 
through Thessaly, and arrived in the dominions < 
Perdiccas and the region of Chalcis : for those i 
Thrace who revolted from the Athenians had joine 
With Perdiccas in procuring this auxiliary force out < 
Peloponnesus, because the great success of the Ath€ 
nians had struck a terror amongst them. The Cbal 
cideans were persuaded that they should be first at 
tacked by the Athenians ; and in truth their neighbo 
states, who yet persevered in their obedience, w«r 
secretly instigating them to it. Perdiccas, indeed, ha< 
not yet declared himself their enemy ; but he dreade< 
the vengeance of the Athenians for former grudges 
and now he had a scheme at heart for the subjection o 
Arriba^us, king of the Lyncestians. 

Other points concurred to facilitate the procurement 
of such a succor from Peloponnesus, such as the mis< 
fortunes by which the Lacedaemonians at present wen 
afflicted : for, the Athenians pressing hard on Pelopon* 
nesus, and not least of all on Laconia, they hoped in 
case they could equally annoy them in this quarter, by 
thus marching an army against their dependents, to 
effect a diversion. And they were more encouraged 
by the offers of maintenance for their troops, and soli-< 
citations to support revolts. They were at the same 
time glad of a pretext to rid themselves of their helots, 
lest, in the present state of affairs, now that Pylus was 
in hostile hands, they might be tempted to rebel. This 
farther gave rise to the following event: dreading the 
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yoath and number of these slaves, for many precautions 
have ever been put in practice by the Lacedaemonians 
to corb and awe their helots, they made public procla- 
mation that * so many of them as could claim the 
merit of having done signal service to the Lacedaemo- 
nians in the present war, should enter their claims, and 
be rewarded with freedom.' The view in this was to 
sound them, imagining that such who had the greatness 
of spirit to claim their freedom in requital of their 
merit, must be also the ripest for rebellion. About two 
thousand claimants were adjudged worthy, and accord- 
ingly were led about in solemn procession to the tern-* 
pies, crowned with garlands, as men honored with 
their freedom. But, in no long time after, they made 
away with them all ; nor has the world been able to 
discover in what manner they were thus to a man de- 
stroyed. 

Now also with alacrity they sent away seven hun- 
dred of their heavy-armed under the orders of Bra- 
sidas. The rest of his body were mercenaries, whom 
he had hired in Peloponnesus. And it was in com- 
pliance with his own particular desire that Brasidas 
was employed in this service by the Lacedaemonians. 

The Cbalcideans, however, were highly satisfied 
with a person who had ever passed in Sparta for one 
of the most active and accomplished citizens ; and who, 
in his foreigpi employments, had performed very signal 
services for his country. From his first appearance 
amongst them, his justice and moderation so instantly 
MGommended them to the adjacent cities, that some 
voluntarily submitted, and others were by intrigue put 
into his possession. By him the Lacedaemonians were 
actually empowered, if the accommodation they wished 
for took place, which it afterwards did, to make ex-. 

THUC. VOL. II. G 
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change a restitution of towns, and so relieve Pelopon- 
nesus from the liardships of the war. 

Nay more, even in succeeding times, on the breaking 
out of the Sicilian war, the virtue and prudence of 
Brasidas exerted at this juncture, which some attested 
by their own experience, others on sound and unsus- 
pected report, imprinted a zeal on the confederates of 
Athens to go over to the Lacedaemonians : for, having 
been the first sent out to foreign trust, and approved 
in all respects as a worthy man, he left behind him a 
strong presumption that the rest of his countrymen 
are like himself.* 

So soon tlterefore <as it was known at Athens that 
he was arrived to take on him the conduct of affairs in 
Thrace, the Athenians declared Perdiccas their enemy, 
ascribing this expedition to his cabals, and by strength- 
ening their garrisons kept a strict watch over all their 
dependents in that quarter. 

But Perdiccas wi^ his own forces, and accompanied 
by the body under Brasidas, marched against a neigh-* 
boring potentate, Arribaeus, son of Bromerus, king of 
the Macedonian Lyncestians: enmity was subsisting 
between them, and the conquest of him was the point 
in view. When he had advanced with his army, and 
in conjunction with Brasidas, to the entrance of Lyn-» 
cus, Brasidas communicated his intention to hold a 
parley with Arribseus, before he proceeded to act of- 
fensively against him ; and, if possible, to bring him 
over to the Lacedemonian alliance : for Arribaeus had 
already notified by a herald that he was willing to 

> When Brasidas was begiooing his mareh for Thrace he 
wrote this letter to the epnori at SpArta : — ' I will execute 
your orders in this war, -er die.^ Platarch's Laconic Apoph- 
thegms, 
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refer the points in dispute to the arbitration of Brasi- 
das. The Chalcidean ambassadors also, who followed 
the camp, were continually suggesting to him, that 
' he ought not to plunge himself rashly into difficulties 
for the sake of Perdiccas,' designing to reserve him 
more in tire for their own service., And besides this, 
thi ministers of Perdiccas had declared it at Lacedeft- 
mon to be their master's intention to bring over all the 
neighboring states into this alliance : so that it was in- 
tirely with public view that Brasidas insisted on treat- 
ing with Arribaeus. But Perdiccas urged in opposition, 
that ' he had not brought Brasidas to be the judge of 
his controversies, but to execute his vengeance on the 
enemies he should point out to him ; that it would be 
unjust in Brasidas to treat with Arribseus, when he 
supported half the expense of his troops.' Yet, in 
spite of such remonstrances, and in open defiance of 
him, Brasidas parleyed. And being satisfied with the 
offers of 'Arribeeus, he drew off his troops without so 
much as entering his dominions. But henceforth Per- 
diccas, looking on this step as an injury to.himseif, 
reduced his contribution of support from a moiety to 
a third. 

Brasidas however the same summer, without loss of 
time, continued the operations of war ; and, a little be- 
fore the vintage, being attended by the Chalcideans, 
marched towards Acanthus, a colony of the Andrians. 
The inhabitants of this place were embroiled in a sedi- 
tion about his reception : a party who co-operated with 
the Chalcideans were for it ; but the people opposed. 
Yet, fearing the loss of their fruit, which was not quite 
got in, the people were at last prevailed on by Brasi-^ 
das to grant entrance to himself without any attend- 
ants, and after giving him audience to resolve for 
themselves. Brasidas was admitted ; and standing 
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forth in tfa« presence of the people, for thou^^h & 
Lacedaemonian, he was an able speaker, he harangued 
them thus : 

* My commission from the Lacedaemonians and the 
march of their troops hither under my command 
verify, O ye Acanthians ! the declaration made by us, 
when first we began this war against the Athenians, 
that we were going to fight for the liberties of Greece. 
But if our appearance here has been too long deferred 
it should be ascribed to the unexpected turns of war 
nearer home, where, as we hoped to demolish the 
Athenians speedily without endangering you, we ought 
to be exempted from any censure here : for now, you 
behold us opportunely at hand, and intent in conjunc- 
tion with you to pull these tyrants down. 

* I am surprised indeed that your gates should be 
barred against me, or that my presence should any 
way chagrin you: for we Lacedaemonians, imagining 
we were going to confederates, whose wishes were 
fastened on us before their eyes could behold us, and 
from whom we might depend on the most cordial re- 
ception; we, I say, have pierced forward through a 
series of dangers, marching many days together through 
hostile territories, and surmounting every obstacle by 
a zeal of your service. If therefore your affections 
are alienated from us, or if you act in opposition to 
your own, and to the liberty of the rest of Greece^ 
your conduct must terribly distress us. And that, not 
only because you yourselves, reject us, but may by 
such a step deter all others, to whom I shall afterwanU 
apply, from co-operating with me. Such obstacles 
you will raise before me, if you, to whom first I have, 
addressed myself, you who are masters of a city of 
great importance, and are in esteem for your good 
sense and discretion, should refuse to receive me. I 
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shall he utterly unable to put a plausible color on suck 
a refusal, and shall be exposed to reproach, as if I 
meaot injustice under the cloak of liberty, or came 
hither too weak and impotent to make head against 
the Athenian strength, should it be exerted {gainst 
me. 

' And yet with that force, of which at this very mo* 
ment I am honored with the command, I marched my- 
self to the succor of Nisaea, and openly defied a superior 
number of Athenians, who declined the encounter. Jt 
is not therefore probable that they can send hither a 
force to our annoyance equal to that armament they 
employed at Nissea : nor am I sent hither to execute 
the schemes of oppression, but to farther the deli- 
verance of Greece. I have the security of most solemn 
oaths, sworn by the magistrates of Lacedaemon, that 
whatever people I bring over to their alliance shall 
remain in free possession of their own liberties and 
laws. And farther, we are forbid the use of violence 
and fraud as the means of rendering you dependant 
on us ; but, on the contrary, are to act in support of 
you who are oppressed with Athenian bondage. On 
reasons so valid do I insist on it, that I am no longer 
suspected by you, having given you the strongest as^ 
sorances that I am no impotent avenger, and that you 
may boldly abet my cause. 

* If there be any person in this assembly who hesi* 
tates on the apprehension that I may betray, the city 
into the hands of a private cabal, let him bid adieu to 
bis fears, and distinguish himself in open confidence. 
I came not hither to be the tool of faction ; I am con- 
vinced that liberty can never be re-established by me, 
if disregarding ancient constitutions, I enslave the 
multitude to the few, or the few to the crowd. Such 
things would be more gprievous than the yoke of foreign 
dominion. And should we Lacedsemonians proceed *" 
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this manner, our labors could never merit a retum of 
gratitude, but, instead of honor and glory, foul re* 
proach would be our portion. The crimes on which 
we hare grounded this war against the Athenians 
would then appear to be our own, and more odious 
in us for having made parade of disinterested virtue, 
than in a state which never pretended to it : for it is 
more base in men of honor to enlarge their power by 
specious fraud, than by open force. The latter, on 
the right of that superior strength with which for- 
tune had invested it, seiased at once on its prey : the 
other can only compass it by the treachery of wicked 
cunning. 

* It is thus that in all concerns of more than ordinary 
importance we are accustomed to exert the utmost 
circumspection. And besides the solemn oaths in 
your favor, you can receive no greater security of our 
honest intention than the congruity of our actions 
with our words, from whence the strongest conviction 
must result, that with what I have suggested you are 
obliged in interest to comply. But if my promises 
are unavailing, and you declare such compliance im- 
possible ; if professing yourselves our sincere well- 
wishers, you beg that a denial may not expose you to 
our resentments; if you allege that the dangers 
through which your liberty must be sought to over- 
balance the prize ; that in justice it ought only to be 
proposed to such as are able to embrace the offer, but 
that no one ought to be compelled against his own in- 
clinations ; — I shall beseech the tutelary gods and 
heroes of this island to bear me witness, that whereas 
I come to serve you, and cannot persuade, I must now, 
by ravaging your country, endeavor to compel you. 
And, in acting thus, I shall not be conscious to myself 
of injustice, but shall justify the step on two most 

Tent motives : for the sake of the Lacedomonians ; 
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lest whiliit they have only your affections, and not your 
actual concurrence, they may be prejudiced through 
the sums of money you pay to the Athenians : for the 
sake of all the Grecians ; that they may not be obstructed 
by you in their deliverance from bondage. This is the 
end we propose, and this will justify our proceedings : 
for without the purpose of a public good, we Lacede- 
monians ought not to set people at liberty against their 
wills. We are not greedy of empire, but we are eager 
to pull down the tyranny of others. Andiiow could 
we answer it to the body of Greece, if when we have 
undertaken to give liberty to them all, we indolently 
suffer our endeavors to be traversed by you } 

* Deliberate seriously on these important points, and 
animate yourselves with the glorious ambition of being 
the first who enter the lists for the liberties of Greece, 
of gaining an eternal renown, of securing the unin- 
terrupted possession of your private properties, and 
investing the state of which you are members with the 
most honorable of all titles.' * 

Here Brasidas concluded. And the Acanthians, who 
had already heard this affhir largely discussed on both 
sides, and secretly declared their votes, the majority, 
because the arguments of Brasidas were prevailing, 
and because they dreaded the loss of their fruit, re- 
solved to revolt from the Athenians. Then they re- 
quired of Brasidas himself to swear the oath of their 
security, which the Lacedemonian magistrate had at 
his departure enjoined him to take, that whatever peo- 
ple was brought over into their alliance by him should 
remain in possession of their own liberties and laws ; 
and this done, they received his army. Not long after 
Stagyrua also, another colony of the Andrians, re« 

» Free, 
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volted. And thud ended the transactions of this sum" 
mer. 

Very early in the succeeding winter, when the strong 
places of Boeotia were to have been betrayed to Hip* 
pocrates and Demosthenes the Athenian commanders, 
preparatory to which Demosthenes was to show him-: 
self with his fleet before Siphae, and the other to march 
to Delium, there happened a mistake about the days 
prefixed for execution. Demosthenes indeed, who 
steered towards Siphsc, and had on board the Acar- 
nanians, and many of the confederates of that quarter^ 
was totally disappointed. The whole scheme had been 
betrayed by Nicomachus the Phocian of Phanotis, who 
gave information of it to the Lacedcemonians, and they 
to the BoBOtians. All Boeotians now taking up arms 
to prevent consequences, for Hippocrates was not yet 
in their country to distress them on that side, Siphae 
and Claeronea are secured in time. And so soon as 
the conspirators perceived that things went wrong, 
they gave up all farther thoughts of exciting commo- 
tions in the cities. 

Hippocrates, having summoned into the field the 
whole force of Athens, as well citizens as sojour- 
ners, not excepting even foreigners who chanced at 
that time to be there, arrived too late before De- 
lium, not before the Boeotians were returned home 
again from Siphae. He encamped his forces^ and set 
about fortifying Delium, the temple of Apollo, in the 
following manner. Round about the temple and its 
precincts they sunk a ditch : of the earth thrown up 
they formed a rampart instead of a wall. They drove 
into the ground on each side a row of stakes, and then 
threw on the vines they cut from within the precincts 
of the temple. They did the same by the stones and 
bricks of the adjacent buildings which had been de- 
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moliflhed, and omitted do expedient to give heigkt and 
substance to the work. They erected wooden turrets 
on such spots as seemed most to require it. No part 
of the old pile of the temple was now standing : the 
portico, which stood the longest, had lately fallen down. 
They began the work the third day after their march- 
ing out from Athens. That day they plied it, and the 
following, and continued it on the fifth till the time of 
repast. Then, the work being for the most part com- 
pleted, they drew off their army to the distance of 
about ten stadia' from Delium, in order to return 
home. Their light-armed indeed, for the most part 
marched off directly ; but the heavy-armed halting 
there, sat down on their arms. 

Hippocrates stayed behind for the time necessary to 
post the proper guards, and to put the finishing hand 
to those parts of the fortification which were not yet 
perfectly completed. But during all this space, the 
Boeotians had been employed in drawing their forces 
together to Tanagra. When the quotas from the se- 
Tcral cities were come up, and they perceived the 
Athenians were filing off towards Athens, the other 
rulers of Boeotia, for they were eleven in all, declared 
their resolution not to engage, since the enemy was no 
longer on Boeotian ground ; for the Athenians, when 
they grounded their arms, were within the borders of 
Oropia. But Pagondas the son of iEoladas, one of 
the Boeotian rulers in the right of Thebes, and at this 
time in the supreme command, in concert with Arian- 
thidas the son of Lysimachidas, declared for fighting. 
He judged it expedient to hazard an engagement ; and 
addressing himself to every battalion apart, lest call- 
ing them together might occasion them to abandon 

( About an English mile. 
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their anns^ be prevailed on the Boeotians to march up 
to the Athenians, and to offer battle. His exhortation 
to each was worded thus : 

' It onght never, ye men of Boeotia, to have entered 
into the hearts of any of your rulers that it is im* 
proper for us to attack the Athenians, because we find 
them not on our own soil : for they, out of a neigh- 
boring country, have rushed into Boeotia, and have 
fortified a post in it, from whence they intend to 
ravage and annoy us. And our enemies in short they 
aroy in whatever place we find them, from what place 
soever they mardi to execute hostilities against us. 
Now therefore let him, who has judged this step we 
are taking hazardous and insecure, acknowlege and 
forego his error. Cautious and dilatory measures are 
not to be adhered to by men who are invaded, and 
whose all is at stake ; they are expedient only for those 
whose properties are secure, and who bent on rapine, 
exert their malice in the invasion of others. But it is 
eternally the duty of you Boeotians to combat such 
foreigners as presume to invade you, either on your 
own or your neighbors' ground, no matter which. And 
this above all must be done against Athenians, not 
only because they are Athenians, but because they are 
the nearest borderers on us : for it is a maxim al- 
lowed, that no state can possibly preserve itself free 
unless it be a match for its neighboring powers. 

' Let me add, farther, that when men are bent on 
enslaving, not neighbors only, but even such people as 
are more remote, how can it be judged improper to 
encounter such, so long as we can find ground whereon 
to stand ? Call to mind, for your present information, 
the Euboeans, situated in yon island opposite to us ; 
call to mind the present disposition of the bulk of 
Greece, in regard to these Athenians. Why should 
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we forget, that neighboring states so often battle one 
another about settling their yarious boundaries; where- 
as, should we be ranquished, our whole country will be 
turned merely into one heap of limitation, and that 
oerer again by us to be disputed ? For when once 
they have entered on it, they will remain the masters 
of it ally beyond control. So much more have we to 
fear fron^ these neighbors of ours than any other 
people. 

'Those again, who in all the daring insolence of supe* 
rior strength are wont to invade their neighbors, as 
these Athenians now do us, march with extraordinary 
degrees of confidence against such as are inactive, and 
defend themselves only on their own soil. His schemes 
are more painfully completed, when men sally boldly 
beyond their borders to meet the invader, and if op- 
portunity serves, attack him first. Of this truth our 
own experience will amply convince us : for ever since 
the defeat we gave these very men at Goronea, when» 
taking the advantage of our seditions^ they had pos- 
sessed themselves of our lands, we have kept Bceotia 
qoiet from every alarm till the present. This we 
ought now to remember, that the seniors among us 
may proceed as they then began ; that the juniors, the 
sons of those sires who then displayed such uncommon 
bravery, may exert themselves to preserve unble- 
mished their hereditary virtues. We ought all to be 
confident that the god will fight on our side, whose 
temple they pollute by raising ramparts, and dwelling 
within its verge :^and, as the victims we have offered 
are fair and auspicious, we ought at once to advance 
to the charge of these our foes, and make them know, 
that their lust and rapine they only then can gratify 
when they invade such cowards as abandon their own 
defence : but from men, who were bom to vindicate 
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their own country for ever by the dint of arms, ao 
never unjustly to enslave another, that from such me 
they shall not get away without that struggle vrhic 
honor enjoins/ 

In this manner Pagondas exhorted the Boeotians 
and persuaded them to march against the Athenians 
He put them instantly in motion, and led them toward 
the enemy ; for it was now late in the day. « When h< 
had approached the spot on which they were posted 
he halted in a place from whence, as an eminence la} 
between, they could have no view of one another. 
There he drew up his men, and made all ready for the 
attack. 

When the news was brought to Hippocrates, who 
was yet at Delium, that ' the enemy is advancing to 
the charge,' he sent orders to the main body to form 
into the order of battle. And not long after he himself 
came up, having left about three hundred horse at 
Delium, to guard that place in case an attempt should 
be made on it, or seizing a favorable opportunity to 
fall on the rear of the Boeotians during the engage* 
ment : not but that the Boeotians had posted a party of 
their own to watch their motions, and find them em- 
ployment. When therefore the whole disposition was 
perfected, they showed themselves on the top of the 
eminence, and there grounded their arms, remaining 
still in the same order in which they designed to at- 
tack ; being in the whole about seven thousand heavy- 
armed, more than ten thousand light-armed, a thousand 
horse, and five hundred targeteers. The right wing 
was composed of Thebans and those who ranked with 
them ; the centre, of the Haliartians, Coroneans, and 
Copiensians, and others that live about the lake Co- 
paeis ; and the left, of Thespiensians, Tanagreans, and 
>Orchomenians : in the wings were posted the cavalry 
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ud light-aimed. The Thebans were drawn up in 
files of tweoty-fire ; the others variously, as circum* 
stances required. And such was the order and dispo* 
ntionoftbe Boeotians. 

On the Athenian side, the heavy-armed, being in 
nnmber equal to their enemies, were drawn up in one 
intire body of eight in depth. Their cavalry was 
posted on either wing ; but light-armed soldiers, armed 
as was fitting, the Athenians had none at this juncture 
neither in the field nor in the city. The number which 
M taken the field at fir^ to attend this expedition 
exceeded many times over the number of the enemy ; 
Imt then most of them had no arms at all, since the 
•amnions had been extended to all who resided in 
Athens, both citizens and foreigners. The crowd of 
these, so soon as ever the route was pointed home- 
wards, were, excepting a few, gone speedily off: but, 
when they were drawn up in the order of battle, and 
vere every moment expecting the charge, Hippocrates, 
tbe general, showing himself in the front of the Athe- 
mans, animated them with the following harangue :-^ 

* The admonition, Athenians, I intend to give you 
will be very concise, but such a one is sufficient to 
the brave : I pretend not to encourage Athenians, but 
merely to remind them of their duty. Let the thought 
he a stranger to every heart amongst you, that we are 
going to plunge into needless hazards in the territory 
of a foe. Be it the territory of a foe, yet in it you 
Bust fight for the security of your own : and, if we 
conquer now, the Peloponnesians will never again pre- 
sume, without the aid of the Boeotian horse, to repeat 
their inroads into Attica. By one battle therefore you 
tcqnire this, and secure your own land fVom future 
annoyance. Charge therefore your enemies, as you 
ongfat^ with a spirit worthy of the state of Athens, that 
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state which every soul amongst you boasts to be the 
first of Greece ; and worthy of your forefathers, who 
formerly at Oenophyta, under the conduct of My- 
ronides, defeated these people in the field, and pos- 
sessed for a time all Boeotia as their prize/ 

Hippocrates had not gone along half the line encou- 
raging them in this manner, when he was compelled to 
desist, and leave the greater part of his army unad- 
dressed : for the Boeotians, to whom Pagondas also 
had given but a short exhortation, and had this mo- 
ment finished the paean of attack, were coming down 
from the eminence. The Athenians advanced to meet 
them, and both sides came running to the charge. The 
skirts of both armies could not come to an engage- 
ment, as some rivulets that lay between stopped them 
equally on both sides. The rest closed firm in a stub- 
born fight, and with mutual thrusts of their shields. 
The left wing of the Boeotians, even to the centre, was 
routed by the Athenians, who pressed on those who 
composed it, but especially on the Thespiensians : for, 
the others who were drawn up with them giving way 
before the shock, the Thespiensians were inclosed in a 
small compass of ground, where such of them as were 
slaughtered defended themselves bravely till they were 
quite hewn down. Some also of the Athenians, dis- 
ordered in thus encompassing them about, knew not 
how to distinguish, and slew one another. In this 
quarter therefore the Boeotians were routed, and fled 
towards those parts where the battle was yet alive. 
Their right wing, in which the Thebans were posted, 
had the better of the Athenians. They had forced 
them at first to give ground a little, and pressed on 
them to pursue their advantage. It happened that 
Pagondas had detached two troops of horse, which 
motion was not perceived, to fetch a compass round 
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tbe eminence and support the left wing, which was 
rooted. These suddenly appearing in sight, the victo- 
rions wing of the Athenians, imagining a fresh army 
was coining up to the charge, was struck into conster- 
nation. And now being distressed on both sides by 
this last turn, and by the Thebans, who {)ursued their 
advantage close, and put them into a total disorder, the 
vhole Athenian army was routed, and fled. Some ran 
towards Delium and the sea, others to Oropus, and 
others towards Mount Parnes ; ail to whatever place 
tbey hoped was safe. But the Boeotians, especially 
tbeir horse, and the Locrians, who had come up to tho 
field of battle just as the rout began, pursued them 
with great execution : but the night putting an end to 
the chase, the bulk of the flying army preserved them- 
«elves more easily. 

The day following, such of them as had reached 
^lium and Oropus, leaving behind a garrison in De- 
Uvm, which still remained in their possession, trans- 
ported themselves by sea to Athens. The Boeotians^ 
also, having erected a trophy, carried off their own 
dead, rifled those of the enemy, and having posted a 
?Qard on the field of battle, retired to Tanagra, and 
called a consultation about the method of assaulting 
Belinm. 

A herald, farther, despatched by the Athenians about 
^eir dead, met on his way a herald of the Boeotians, 
who tamed him back, by assuring him that his errand 
wonld be fruitless till he himself should be ietgain re- 
timed. The' latter, being come to the Athenians, de- 
clared to them in the name of the Boeotians, 

* That by their late proceedings they had enormously 
violated the laws of the Grecians ; amongst whom it 
^as an established rule, that amidst their mutual in« 
^008 religious places should be ever spared ; whereas 
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the Athenians had not only fortified, but bad made 
Delinm a place of habitation ; and whatever profana- 
tions mankind can be guilty of had been there by them 
committed : that the water, which it would even he 
impious for the Boeotians themselves to touch, unless 
by way of ablution, before they sacrificed, had been 
profanely drawn by them for common use : that for 
these reasons the Boeotians, in the cause of the god 
and in their own, invoking the associated demons and 
Apollo, gave them this early notice to evacuate the 
sacred place, and clear it of all incumbrances/ 

This message being thus delivered by the herald, 
the Athenians returned this answer to the Boeotians by 
a herald of their own : — 

- * That they were hitherto guilty of nothing illegal in 
regard to the holy place, nor would willingly be so for 
the future. They had no such intention when they 
first entered into it, and their view was merely to give 
an ejection from thence to persons who had basely in- 
jured them. It was a law among the Grecians for 
those who were masters of any district, whether great 
or small, to be also proprietors of its temples, which 
axe to be honored by them with the usual forms, and 
with what additional ones they may be able to appoint. 
Even the Boeotians, as well as many other people, who 
this moment were possessed of lands from which they 
had ejected the old proprietors, made a seizure first of 
those temples which had belonged to others, and con- 
tinued in the free possession of them. For tbeir own 
parts, could they conquer more of their territory, they 
should manfully retain it ; and as to the spot they now 
occupied, their position there was voluntary, and as it 
was their own, they would not quit it. It was necessity 
alone made them use the water, which ought not to be 
ascribed to any insolent or profane motive, bat to the 
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preceding inyasions their enemies had made ; 8elf-*pre- 
serration against which laid them nnder a present n^* 
cessity of acting as they did. It mi^ht with reason he 
hoped, that every proceeding to Which war and tio* 
lence indispensahly obliged, wojild obtain forgiveness 
from the god : for- the altars ^re a refuge to involnn- 
tary offences, and transgresision is imputed only to 
those who are bad without (^Mnpulsion, and not to such 
as urgent necessities may rander daring. The guUt of 
impiety belonged more notoriously to such as indsled 
on the barter of temple for the bodies of the dead, than 
to those who are content |o lose their just demands 
rather than submit to s|^ base an exchange.' They 
farther enjoined him in their name to declare, that 
*they would not evacuate Boaotia, since the ground 
which they occupied in it belonged to no Bosotiaas, but 
was now their own property, acquired by dint of arms* 
All they required was a truce for fetching off their 
dead, according to the solemn institutions of their com- 
mon country.' 

The BoDotians replied thus : ' If they are now in 
BoBOtia, let them quit the ground which belongs to us, 
and c^ry off what they demand. But, if they are on 
ground of their own, they themselves know best what 
they have to do.' They judged indeed that Oropia, 
on which it happened that the bodies of the dead were 
lying, as the battle had been fought on the lines of 
partition, belonged to the Athenian jurisdiction, and 
yet that it was impossible for them to be carried off by 
force ; and truce farther liiey would grant none, where 
the point related to Athenian ground ; that it was 
therefore the most proper reply, * they should quit 
their territory, and so obtain their demands.' The he- 
rald of the Athenians having heard this, departed 
withont effect. 

THUC. VOL. II. H 
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Immediately after, the Bceotians, having sent for 
darters and slingers from the Melian bay, and being 
reinforced by two thousand heavy-armed Corinthianst 
and the Peloponnesian garrison which had evacuated 
Nissea, and a party of Megareans, all which had 
joined them since the battle, marched against Delium, 
and assaulted the fortification. They tried many me- 
thods, and took it at last by the help of a machine 
of a very particular structure. Having split asun- 
der a large sail-yard, they hollowed it throughout, 
and fixed it together in a very exact manner, so as to 
resemble a pipe. At its extremity they fastened a 
chaldron by help of chains, into which a snout of iron 
Was bent downwards from the yard. The inside, far- 
ther, of this wooden machine was lined almost through- 
out with iron. They brought it from a distance to the 
fortification on carriages, and applied it where tiie 
work consisted chiefly of vines and timber. And when 
near enough, they put a large bellows to that extre- 
mity of the yard which was next themselves, and be- 
gan to blow. But the blast, issuing along the bore 
into the ohaldron, which was filled with glowing coals, 
and sulphur, and pitch, kindled up a prodigious flame. 
This set fire to the work, and burnt with so much fury, 
that not a soul durst any longer stay on it, but to a 
man they abandoned it, and fled away amain : and in 
this manner was the fortress carried. Of the garrison, 
some were put to the sword, but two hundred were 
made prisoners. The bulk of the remainder, throw- 
ing themselves on board their vessels, escaped in 
safety to Athens. 

It was the seventeenth day after the battle that De- 
lium was taken. And nbt long after, a herald de- 
spatched by the Athenians came again^ but quite igno- 
rant of this event, to sue for the dead, which were novr 
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<leIiYered by the Boeotians, who no longer laid any 
^triess on their former reply* 

In the battle, there perished of the Boeotians very 
little under five hundred ; of the Athenians, few less 
than a thousand, and Hippocrates, the general ; but of 
light-armed and baggage-men a considerable number 
indeed.^ 

Somewhat later in time than this battle, Demosthe- 
nes, who, on his appearance before Siphse, had been 
disappointed in his hope of having it betrayed to him, 
having the land-force still on board his fleet, consist- 
ing of four hundred heavy-armed Acarnaoians, and 
Agrseans, and Athenians, made a descent on Sicyonia ; 
but before all his vessels could land their men the Si- 
cyonians had marched down to make head against 



' The Athenians received in truth a terrible blow on ibis 
occasion. The Boeotians, a people heavy and stupid to a pro- 
verb, continued ever after the terror of the Athenians, the 
politest and most enlightened people on the earth. Nay, that 
gross and stupid people had, this day, well-nigh completed 
the destruction of all that was pre-eminently wise and good at 
this time on earth ; and done an irreparable mischief to sound 
reason and good sense for ever after. When the two troops 
of horse, after fetching a compass round the hill, had com- 
pleted the rout of the Athenians, who were now flying away 
with the utmost speed, tlie divine Socrates was left almost 
alone, facing the enemy, and fighting and retreating like a lion 
overpowered. Alcibiades, who served in the cavalry, was 
making off on horseback : but, seeing Socrates in such imminent 
danger, he rode up to him, covered his retreat, and brought 
him off safe. He ,thus repaid him the great obligation he had 
formerly received from him at Potidaea. Strabo relates farther 
(Geog. i. 9) that Xenophon also the same day owed his life 
.to Socrates. Having fallen from his horse, and being trampled 
among the crowd, Socrates took him on his shoulders, and 
carried him to a place of safety. On the whole, brutal strength 
and mere bodily merit were never so near getting a total con- 
quest over all the light and understanding which human na- 
ture has to boast of, that did not come directly down from 
heaven. 
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them. They defeated those that were landed, and 
chased them again on board. Some they killed, and 
some they took alive : and alter erecting their trophy, 
they delivered up the dead by trace. 

During the former transactions at Delium, Sitalces 
also, king of the Odrysians, was killed in an expedi- 
tion he had formed against the Triballians, Who en- 
countered and vanquished bin. And Seuthes, the son 
of Sparadocus, his nephew by the brother, succeeded 
him in the kingdom of the Odrysians and the rest of 
Thrace over which he had reigned. 

The same winter Brasidas, in conjunction with the 
allies of Thrace, marched against Amphipolis, an 
Athenian colony on the river Strymon. 

The spot of ground on which the city now stands 
Aristagoras, the Milesian, formerly, when he fled from 
king Darius, had endeavored to plant, but was beaten 
off by the Edonians. Two-aod-tiiirty years after, the 
Athenians made the same attempt, having sent thither 
a colony consisting of ten thousand of their own peo- 
ple, and such others as voluntarily came in, all of 
whom were destroyed by the Thracians at Drabescns ; 
but, after an interval of twenty-nine years, the Athe- 
nians came hither again with a fresh colony led by 
Agnon, the son of Nicias, who, having driven away the 
Edonians, built this city on that spot of grround which 
had formerly been called the Nine Roads* They 
rushed to the seizure from Eion, a maritime emporium 
situated at the river's mouth, and belonging to them. 
Eion is distant twenty stadia * from the spot where the 
city now ^tands, and which by Agnon was named Am- 
phipolis, because it is almost surrounded by the Stry- 
mouy which flows along it on both sides. Running 

> Aboat two English miles. 
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therefore a wall from the river to the river, he planted 
hifl colony on a spot conspicuons both to the land and 
to the sea. 

Against this place Brasidas, decamping from Arne 
of Chalcidica, advanced with his army. About sunset 
he arrived at Anion and Bromiscus, where the lake 
Bolbe issues into the sea. From hence, after taking 
the evening repast, he continued his march by night. 
It was winter, and snow was falling. This favored 
and encouraged his enterprise, as he intended to sur* 
prise the people of Amphipolis, except such as were 
privy to his design : for there resided in the place a 
body of Argillians, who are an Andrian colony, and 
others who acted in combination with him, some of 
them at the instigation ofPerdiccas, and others at that 
of the Chalcideans : but in a more particular manner 
the Argillians, who had a place of residence very near 
it, who farther had ever been suspected by the Athe- 
nians, and were really intent on the ruin of the place, 
when now a fair opportunity was within their reach; 
and Brasidas at hand, who long before had been tam- 
pering with these inhabitants of foreign mixture, in 
order to have the city betrayed to him. The Argil- 
lians at this juncture received him into their own city, 
and revolting from the Athenians, led his army for- 
wards that very night to the bridge laid over the 
Strymon. The city is seated at some distance from 
this pass ; and it was not then defended by a fort as it 
is now, but was only the station of a small party of 
guards. Brasidas thefefore easily forced the guard, 
being favored in some degree by treachery, not a little 
also by the season and his own unexpected approach. 
Re then passed the bridge, and was immediately mas- 
ter of all the effects of those Amphipolitans who reside 
la all the tract without the walls. This passage was so 
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indden, that those within the city had no notice of it ^ 
and as to those without, many of them being seized « 
and others flying for preservation within the .wall, the 
Amphipolitans were thrown into vast confusion, in- 
creased by their mutual suspicions of one another^ 
Aiid it is said, that if Brasidas, instead of permitting 
his troops to disperse for plunder, had advanced di- 
rectly against the city, it must unavoidably have fallen 
into his hands ; but he, on the contrary, having ordered 
them to halt, employed himself in the ravage of what 
lay without ; and, finding nothing effectuated in his 
ftivor by accomplices within, he for the present de- 
sisted; but those his accomplices were overpowered 
in number by the opposite party, who prevented their 
opening the gates immediately to Brasidas ; and, act- 
ing in concert with Eucles, their commandant, who re- 
sided there by the orders of the Athenians to guard 
the place, they despatched a messenger to the other 
commander in Thrace, Thucydides, the son of Olorus^ 
who compiled this history, and was then in Thasus, 
an island colony of the Parians, and distant about half 
a day's sail from Amphipolis, pressing him to come 
instantly to their relief. 

. Thucydides no sooner received this notice, than witli 
the utmost expedition he put to sea with seven ships 
that happened to be at hand. He designed nothing so 
much as to prevent if possible the loss of Amphipolis ; 
or, if that was impracticable, to throw himself into 
Eion, and secure it in time. 

Brasidas in the meanwhile, fearing at the approach 
of this succor from Thasus, informed besides that 
Thucydides drew an ample revenue from the working 
of his gold mines in this quarter of Thrace, and was on 
this account of great credit amongst the principal per- 
sons of this part of the continent, tried all possible ex« 
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pedients to get possession of the city before his arri* 
▼al, lest his appearance amongst them might animate 
the Amphipolitans with the hope of succor by sea and 
from Thrace, which the credit of Thucydides might 
easily obtain for their effectual preservation, and in 
porsuance of this they might refuse to capitulate. He 
sent them therefore very moderate terms, ordering his 
herald to proclaim that ' the Amphipolitans and Athe- 
nians within the city should, if they desired it, be con- 
tinned in the free possession of all their property, 
rights and liberties whatever : but those who refused 
to stay should have the space of five days allowed 
them to quit the town and remove their effects.' 

This proposal was no sooner heard than the inclina-^ 
tiobs of the many took a new turn. The Athenian in- 
terest had but a few supporters in the city : the bulk 
of the inhabitants were a mixture of foreign nations^ 
There were also within many persons, relations of 
those who had been made prisoners without* And 
thus, in their present consternation, the proposal was 
generally received as mild and gentle* The Athenians, 
for their part, who thought themselves more exposed 
to danger than the rest, and had besides no hope of 
speedy relief, were delighted with the offer of quitting 
the place. So also were all the rest, that they were 
not to lose their rights and liberties as citizens, and 
Bhould thus escape the danger they had dreaded, even 
beyond their hopes. On this, the agents of Brasidas 
expatiated only on the mildness and generosity of the 
terms tie had offered, because now they perceived that 
the multitude had altered their sentiments, and would 
no longer hearken to the Athenian commandant. la 
short, an accommodation was perfected, and they 
opened the gates to Brasidas, on the conditions :he had 
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ptopo&ed by his herald. And in this manner did tlie 
inhabitants deliver up Ampbipolis. 

But in the eTening of the same day Thucydides and 
the squadron came over to Eion, Brasidas was already 
in possession of Amphipolis, and designed that very 
night to seisee Eion also. And unless this squadron 
had come in thus critically to its defence, at break of 
day it had been lost. 

Thucydides instantly took care to put Eion in a 
posture of defence, in case Brasidas should attack it ; 
and to provide farther for its security, when he bad 
opened a refuge there for such as were willing to re- 
move thither from Amphipoiis, according to the arti- 
cles of the late surrender. 

But Brasidas on a sudden fell down the river with a 
large number of boats towards Eion, designing, if po8-> 
sibie, to seize the point of land that juts out from the 
walls, which would have given him the command of 
the river's mouth. He endeavored at the same time 
also to assault it by land, but was repulsed in both 
attempts. And now he effectually employed his care 
in resettling and securing Amphipolis. 

Mercinus also, a city of Fabnia, revolted to him on 
the death of Pittacus, kin^'of the Edonians, who was 
killed by the sons of GoSiCis, and his own wife Braures. 
Gapselns soon after dicf the same, and Oesyme : they 
are colonies of the Thi^ians. These events were owing 
to the practices of ^erdiccas, who came thither in 
person immediately after the surrender of Amphipolis. 

The loss of that city cast the Athenians into great 
consternation ; and with reason, because it was a place 
of gpreat importance to them, since from thence they 
had materials for building ships and a pecuniary re- 
venue; and ftrther, because, after a aafe conduct 
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^roQgfa Thessaly, tbe route was now open to the La* 
fedaemooians as far as the Strymon, to annoy their de* 
pendents. Yet, had they not possessed themselves 
of the bridge, the large lake formed above by th« 
rirer, and the check given by the triremes sta- 
tioned at Eion, would have hindered the Lacedie- 
monians from penetrating farther. But all obstacles 
appeared to the Athenians now quite easy to be sur- 
mounted ; and their apprehensions that their depen- 
dents would revolt alarmed them much. For Bra- 
sidas in the rest of his conduct gave constant proofs of 
an excellent temper ; and the declaration was ever in 
his mouth, *• that he had been sent thither to restore 
the liberty of Greece.' Accordingly the cities which 
were subject to the Athenians had no sooner heard of 
the surrender of Amphipolis, together with the brave 
exploits and the mild engaging deportment of Bra<* 
sidas, than they conceived the most ardent inclination 
to shake off the yoke. They secretly despatched their 
agents to him, earnestly desiring a visit from him, 
with respective assurances from each that they would 
be the first to revolt. They judged there was no 
longer room to apprehend any bad consequences from 
such a step ; falsely estimating the Athenian power 
to be much less considerable than it afterwards ap- 
peared. But this their judgment was founded more on 
tncertain presumption than deliberate prudence. It is 
the turn of mankind when their passions are warm, 
to give themselves up to blind and sanguine hope, and 
to throw aside with despotic scorn whatever seemeth 
to be counter to their wishes. It was but lately that 
the Athenians had been vanquished by the Besotians ; 
sad Brasidas had been making such recitals as might 
persuade, though in fact they were collusive, that at 
Nis«a with his single force he offered battle to the 
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Athenians, and they declined it. This made them conf-^ 
fident, and they became perfectly convinced that there 
was no longer a strength sufficient to chastise them« 
But what had the greatest influence on their thoughts^ 
and disposed them intirely to run all hazards, was the 
immediate pleasure they promised themselves in a 
change, and that now they were going for the first 
time to experience the sweets of Lacedaemonian friend- 
ship. 

These inclinations were perceived by the Athenians^ 
who sent garrisons into each of these cities in order, 
to curb them, with as much expedition as the short- 
ness of the time and the wintry season would permit. 

Brasidas also had sent to Lacedsemon, soliciting a 
speedy reinforcement, and was busy himself in pro" 
vidiog materials to build triremes in the Strymon; 
But the Lacedaemonians n'eglected to supply him, 
partly through the envy which the leading men of 
Sparta had conceived against him, and partly because 
their attention was principally confined to the recovery 
of their people made prisoners in Sphacteria,- and to 
bring the war to a conclusion. . 

The same winter, the Megareans having recovered 
their long walls, which were in the possession of the 
Athenians, levelled them with the ground. 

Brasidas, thus master of Amphipolis, gathered toge** 
ther the allies, and led them into the district called 
Acte. It is the tract which stretches out into the sea 
from the canal which was dug by Xerxes, and Athos 
the highest mountain in Acte is its utmost verge on 
the iEgean sea. The cities in it are ; Sane, a colony 
of Andrians, seated close to the canal, and on that part 
which faces the sea towards Euboea ; Tkyssas farther, 
and Cleone, and Acrothous, and Olophyxus, and 
Dium^ which are promiscuously inhabited .by various 
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« 

aets of bkrbarians, wlio speak both languages^ Therd 
is also a small number of Ch&lcideans amoogst them > 
but the bulk are Pelasgians, the issue of those Tyr-^ 
rhenes who formerly inhabited Lemnos and Athensy 
and Bisaltiansy and Crestonians, and Edonians : they 
reside in small fortresses. Most of them went over to 
Brasidas : but Sane and Dium stood out. He there-» 
fore made his army halt on their lands, and laid them 
waste« Yet ad this had no effect, he marched from 
thence to Torone of Chalcidica, then possessed by thcf 
Athenians. He hastened thither at the invitation of 
a small party, who were ready to betray the city to 
him. Being arrived whilst yet it was dark, he sal 
down about break of day with his army near the tem-^ 
pie of the Dioscuri, which lies not at most above thretf 
stadia' from the city. The bulk of the Toroneans 
and the Athenian garrison were ignorant of his ap-^ 
proach : but the accomplices, who knew he would be 
punctual, sent some of their body unperceived to ob-# 
serve his approach. When these were thus certainly 
assured he was at hand, they conducted back witli 
them to their friends seven men armed only with dag-* 
gers. Twenty had at first been selected for this ser-f 
vice, but only seven of them now had the courage tq 
proceed: Lysistratus the Olynthian was the person 
who commanded. They got in by the wall towards 
the sea without making an alarm, and ascending from 
thence, slaughtered the guard in the citadel, which is 
seated on the most eminent spot, the whole city being 
Ihiilt on the declivity of a hill, and burst open tbg 
postern towards Ganastr»um« Brasidas, having sinoe 
sulvanced a little with the rest of his force^ halted 
again. But he ordered a huudred targe teers to ga 

I 

1 Above a quarter of a mil«i^ . ... 
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before, that, when the gates should be opened and the 
signal given which was before agreed on, they might 
break in first. These after an interval of time won- 
dered at the delay, and by gradually advancing were 
got close to the city. Such of the Toroneans within 
as acted in concert with those who had entered, when 
ooce the postern was burnt, and the gates leading to 
the forum were thrown open after bursting the bar, 
in the first place conducting some of them about, let 
them in at the postern, that they might strike a sudden 
panic on the ignorant inhabitants when attacked in 
rear, fiank, and on all sides. This done, they lifted 
up the appointed signal of fire, and gave instant ad- 
mittance to 'the rest of the targeteers through the gates 
which led to the forum. 

Brasidas, when once he saw the signal, roused ^mp 
bis army, and led them running towards the place, 
•houting all at once aloud, and thus striking the great- 
est consternation into the inhabitants. Some immedi- 
ately rushed in at the gates ; others mounted over the 
square wooden machines, which, as the wall had lately 
fallen down, and was now rebuilding, lay close to It, 
for the raising of stones. Brasidas, with the bulk of 
bis force, betook himself immediately to the uppe(r 
parts of the city, intending to seisee the eminence, and 
possess himself effectually of the place. The rest dis- 
persed themselves equally through every quarter. 

Amidst this turprisal, the majority of the Toroneans, 
quite ignorant of the plot, were in vast confusion : but 
the agents in it, and all their party, were quickly 
ranged with the assailants. The Athenians, (for of 
them there were about fifty heavy-armed asleep in the 
Ibrum,) when they found what was done, some few ex- 
oepted who were slain instantly on the spot, fled away 
for preservation ; and some by land i others in the 
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gnard-sbips stationed there got safe into Lecytbus^ ^ 
fort of their own. . They kept this in their own bands* 
as it was the extremity of the city towards the sea* 
stretched along on a narrow isthmus. Hither also 
those of the Toroneans who persevered in their fide* 
lity fled to them for refuge. 

It being now broad day, and the city firmly secured^ 
Brasidas caused a proclamation to be made to those 
Toroneans who had fled for refuge to the Athenians* 
that * such as were willing might return to their old 
habitations, and should enjoy their rights without any 
molestation.' But to the Athenians a herald was sent 
expressly, commanding them * to evacuate Lecythus* 
which rightfully belonged to the Chalcideans, and a 
truce should be granted them to remove themselves 
and their baggage.' An evacuation they absolutely 
refused, but requested one day's truce to fetch off 
their dead : he solemnly accorded two. During this 
space he was very busy in streng^ening the houses 
adjacent to Lecythus, and the Athenians did the same 
within. 

He also convened the Toroneans to a general assent* 
bly, and harangued them very nearly in the same man>- 
ner as he had done at Acanthus, that ' it vms unjust la 
look on those who had been his coadjutors in the sur- 
prisal of the city as men worse than their neighbors* 
or as traitors ; they had no enslaving views, nor were 
biassed to such a conduct by pecuniary persuasions ; 
the welfare and liberty of the city had been their only 
object. Neither should they, who had no share in the 
event, be more abridged than those who had. He was 
not come thither to destroy the city, or so much as one 
private inhabitant of it : for this very reason he had 
caused the proclamation to be made to those who had 
sheltered themselves amongst th^ Athenians* becauft^ 
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^nch an altadiment had not lo the least impaired' them 
in his esteem ; since it was intirely owing to their 
ignorance that they had thas undervalued the Lacedae- 
monians, whose actions, as they were always more 
just, would for the future intitle them much more to 
their henevolence ; their terror hitherto had been 
merely the result of inexperience.' He then exhorted 
them in general 'to take care for the future to be 
steady and firm allies ; since, should they henceforth 
offend, they would be made answerable for the guilt. 
They were not chargeable for the past, as they had 
rather been sufferers themselves from superior force; 
the preceding opposition therefore deserved forgive- 
ness/ 

Having spoken thus, and revived their spirits, when 
'the truce was expired he made assaults on Lecythus. 
The Athenians defended themselves from a paltry ram- 
part and battlements of the houses. One whole day 
they effectually repulsed them : but on the following, 
^when a machine was to be planted against them by the 
enemy, from whence they intended to throw .fire on 
"their wooden fences, and the army was now approach- 
ing to the spot which seemed convenient for lodging 
'their machine, and whence it might be played off with 
effect, they raised for prevention a wooden turret, the 
'base of which was an edifice that lay ready at hand, 
and carried up manybnckets, tubs of water, and heavy 
stones ; and on it also many defendants were mounted : 
but the edifice, too heavily laden, on a sudden was 
crushed by the weight. The crush with which it fell 
nvas great ; and those of the Athenians who stood near 
and saw it were rather concerned than terrified : bat 
those at a distance, and especially such as were most 
temote, imagining the place was already taken in that 
quarter, fled amain to the sea and to their vessels* 
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When.Brasidas perceived they were quitting the 
battlements, and bad himself beheld the accident, he 
led bis army to the assault, and immediately carried 
the fortress. Such as were found within it were in- 
stantly destroyed : and the Athenians, in boats and 
ships, after having thus abandoned it to the enemy^ 
crossed over to the Pallene. 

Bat Brasidas (for in Lecytbus there is a temple of 
Minerva ; and before he proceeded to the assault he 
ha4 publicly proclaimed that a reward of thirty minse 
of silver' should be given the man who first mounted 
the rampart), concluding now that it was taken less by 
human than some other means, reposited the thirty 
niinae in the temple, as an offering to the goddess : and 
having demolished Lecytbus and cleared all away, he 
coDsecrated the whole spot as sacred to her. During 
the remainder of the winter he provided for the secu- 
rity of the places already in his possession, and was 
planning future conquests. And with the end of this 
winter the eighth year of the war expired. 

Tear ix. — ^Very early in the spring of the ensuing 
Bitramer the Athenians and Lacedaemonians made a 
truce to continue for a year. The motives on the 
Athenian side were these : ' that Brasidas might no 
longer seduce any of their towns to revolt, before they 
were enabled by this interval of leisure to act against 
him ; and besides, that if they reaped any advantage 
from this truce, they might proceed to a farther ac-i 
commodation.' On the Lacedaemonian side it was 
imagined that * the Athenians were under such terrors 
as in fact they were ; and, after a remission of calami* 

^ Niaety^six.ponnd8 fifteen shillings, 
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ties and misfortniies, would more eagerly come iato 
some expedients for a future reconciliation ; of courM, 
would deliver up to them their citizens, and come into 
a truce for a larger term/ The recovery of the Spar- 
tans was a point on which they laid a greater stress 
than ever, even during the career of success which at** 
tended Brasidas. They foresaw, and in case he ex- 
tended his conquests, and even brought them to a ba- 
lance with their foes, of those they must for ever be 
deprived; and the conflict then proceeding on equal 
advantages, the dangers also would be equal, and the 
victory still in suspense. 

On the motives, both parties and their allies agreed 
to a truce of the following tenor : — 

' As to the temple and oracle of the Pythian Apollo, 
it seems good unto us that access be granted to all who 
desire it, without fraud and without fear, according to 
the laws of our country. The same is approved of by 
the Lacedsemonians and their allies now present ; and 
they promise to send heralds on purpose, and to spare 
no pains to procure the consent of the Boeotians and 
Phocians. 

* As to the treasure belonging to the god, care shall 
be taken by us to And out those who have presumed to 
embezzle it ; and this fairly and honestly, according to 
the laws of our country, both by you, and by us, and 
by all others who are willing ; all proceeding respfct- 
ively according to the laws of their several conatitu- 
tions. 

* It has farther seemed good to the Lacedsemonians 
and their other allies, if the Athenians agree to the 
truce, that both parties shall keep within their own 
bounds, and hold what we are at present respectively 
possessed of: that is to say, the former to keep in 
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Cwypluuriinn,' witlhiB the monntAin^ of Bouphras and 
Tomens ; the latter of Cythera ; without enlarging the 
commiinieation for the procnring of alliance, neither 
00 our side against jrou, nor on your side against ns. 
That those in Nissea and Minoa pass not beyond the 
road that leads from the gates of Megara adjacent to 
the temple of Nisns towards the temple of Neptune, 
and from the temple of Neptune carries directly to the 
bridge laid across to Minoa : that neither the Mega- 
reaus nor their allies pass beyond the same road, nor 
into the island which the Athenians have taken ; both 
keeping within their bounds, and on no occasion what- 
ever to have any intercourse with one another: the 
Megareans still to retain what they possess in Troezene, 
and whatever they hold by compact with the Athe- 
Bians ; to have, farther, the free use of the sea on their 
own coasts, and those of their allies* 

^That the Laeedaemoniaaa and allies shall not navi- 
gate the sea in a long ship,' but in any other ressels 
rowed with oars, and of no larger burden than five 
hundred talent8«* 

' That by virtue of this truce safe conduct be granted 
both of passage and repassage, either by land or sea, 
either to Peloponnesus or to Athens, to all heralds 
sod ambassadors, and their whole retinue, however 
aameroQs, eommissioned to negotiate the determina- 
tion of the war, or to get controverted points adjudged. 

' That so long as this truce be in force no deserters 
be entertained, neither by you nor by us, whether 
tbey be freemen or slaves. 

* You shall do justice in our causes, and we shall do 
the same for you, according to the laws of our respec- 

> In which stood the fort of Pylus. 
* A ship of war. ^ Five-and-twsnty tons. 
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tive constitations, to the end that all controTenies may 
be judicially settled without a war. 

' These articles bare the approbatioo of the Laeedae* 
moniaasaod. their allies. But^ if any things more 
luDnorable or more just occurs to you, you are to repair 
to Lacedemon, and propose it there : for whatever 
points you may demonstrate to be just, will ia no de- 
gree whatever, be rejected, neither by the Lacedaemo- 
nians nor by their allies : proyided the persons charged 
with these new commissions be sent with full powers to 
plot to them the finishing hand, in the same, manner 
as you require the same conditions from, us* 

* This truce shall be in force for a year/ 
•Ratified by the people. 

• The Acamantine tribe presided. PhanippHs was 
the notary public. Niciadea was in the ohair. Iiaches 
pronounced — ^ Be it for the welfare and prosperity of 
the Athenians, that a suspension of arms is granted 
on the terms offered by the Lacedttmonians and 
allies.' 
Agreed in the public assembly of the people , 

* That this suspension shall continue for a year* 

* That it shall take plase this very day, being, the 
fourteenth day of the month Elaphebolion. 

' That daring this interval ambassadors and heralds 
shall pass between them, to adjust the terms on' which 
the war should be definitively concluded* 

'That the generals of the state and the presidents 
in course shall first at Athens convene an assembly of 
the people, to adjust the terms on which their em- 
bassy should be empowered to put an end to the war. 
And, 

' "Phat the ambassadors, who were now present in 
the assembly, shall give a solemn ratification that they 
-^ill punctually abide by this truce for a year.' 
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The LacedflpmomaBs and their allies agreed to these 
articles, and pledged their oath for the observation of 
them to the Athenians and their allies at Lacedaemon, 
OD the twelfth day of the month Gerastius. 

The persons who settled the articles and assisted at 
the sacrifice were, 

For the Lacedssmonians — Taurus, the son of Eche- 
timidas, Athenssus, the son of PericlidaS, Philochari- 
das, the son. of Eryxidai'das. For the Corinthians — 
JSneas, the son of Ocytus, Euphamidas, the son of 
Aristonymus. For the Sicyonians — Bamotimus, the 
son of Naucrates, Onasimus, the son of Megacles. For 
the Megareans — Nicasus, the son of Cecalus, Mene- 
crates, the son of Amphidorus. For the EpidanrianS 
— 'Amphias, the son of Eupaeidas. For the Athenians — 
Nicostratiis, the son of Diotrephes, Nicias, the son of 
Niceratus, Autocles, the son of Tolmseus, generals of 
the state. 

In this manner was a suspension of arms concluded, 
during which they continued without interruption to 
bold conferences with one another about settling the 
terms of a firm and lasting peace. 
. During the interval these matters were thus in agi- 
tation, Scione, a city in the Pallene, revolted from the 
Athenians to Brasidas. . The Scioneans indeed in the 
Pallene. give out that they^are of Peloponnesus; that 
their ancestors who settled in these other seats were 
driven there originally by a storm, which in their re- 
turn from Troy dispersed the Achceans. When they 
had notified their revolt to him, Brasidas passed over 
to Scione by night* A party of his friends sailed be- 
fore him in a trireme, and he followed at some dis- 
tance in a fiy-boat, to the end that if he should fall in 
with any vessel larger than this boat, the trireme 
might make bead against her ; but if another trireme 
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of equal strength ekould eome up. to them, he judged 
she would neglect his smaller boat, and would attack 
the ship, which would give him time to complete hii 
passage in security. 

When he was safe landed, and had conyened an as- 
sembly of Scioneans, he harangued them as he had 
done before at Acanthus and Torone. But he. added 
farther, that ' they were a people most deserring of 
applause, since, though the communication with the 
Pallene, as being an isthmus, was cut off by the Athe- 
nians, who were masters of Potidsa, and they were by 
this means become islanders to all intents and pur^ 
poses ; yet they had, without prior solicitation, ad* 
vanced boldly towards liberty, nor could bear to lie in 
cowardly inactirity till necessity forced them to such 
measures as tended to their manifest welfare. This 
was ample proof that they were ready to undergo the 
greatest perils to obtain the wished-for settlements of 
their state. He therefore regarded them as in truth 
the most gallant friends of the Lacedaemonians, and 
would in all respects do proper honor to their worth/ 

The Scioneans were elevated by these handsome 
commendations. All of them became full of spirits, 
not even those excepted to whom the prior steps had 
been by no means agreeable. . They cheerfully de- 
termined to sustain all future war, and in every shape 
gave Brasidas honorable entertainment. By public 
vote they placed on his head a golden crown as the de- 
liverer of Greece, whilst every single Scionean wss 
busy in adorning him with ribbons, and caressing him 
like a victor in the solemn games. His stay at present 
was short ; he only placed a small party in the town 
to secure it, and then repassed to Torone. But soon 
after he transported thither the greater part of bis 
Iprce, designing with the aid of the Scioneans to make 
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attempt! on Mende and Potidaea. He concluded How^ 
ever that the Athenians would lose no time in throwing 
in a succor as into an island, and so he endeavored to 
he beforehand with them. 

He had already formed an intelligence to the preju* 
dice of those cities to get them betrayed ; and he was 
now intent on executing his schemes against them. 
But during this pause Aristonymus, despatched by the 
Athenians, and Athensens by the Lacedaemonians to 
circulate the news, arrived in a trireme, and notified to 
him the suspension of arms. His forces were then 
transported back to Torone. 

The persons employed communicated the articles of 
the truce to Brasidas, and all the Lacedaemonian con^ 
federates in Thrace declared their acquiescence in what 
had been done. Aristonymus was well satisfied in 
other respects ; but finding, by computing the days, 
that the revolt of the Scioneans was too late in point 
of time, he protested against their being intitled to the 
benefit of the truce. Brasidas, on the other hand, urged 
many arg^uments to prove it prior in time, and reAised 
to restore that city. When therefore Aristonymus 
had reported this affair at Athens, the Athenians in. an 
instant were ready to take up arms again for the re<* 
dnction of Scione. But the Lacedemonians, by an 
embassy purposely despatched, remonstrated that * they ' 
should regard such a proceeding as a breach of the 
trace ;' and asserted * their right to the city, as they re* 
posed intire credit on Brasidas : however, they were 
ready to refer the dispute to a fair arbitration.' The 
others refused to abide by so hazardous a decision, but 
would recover it as soon as possible by force of arms. 
They were irritated at the thought that persons seated 
as it were on an island should presume to revolt from 
them, and place such confidence in the unprofitable 
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land-power of the Lacedaemonians. There was, far* 
ther, more truth in the date of the revolt than at pre- 
sent the Athenians could evince : for, in fact, the Scio- 
neans revolted two days too late. Biit at the instiga- 
tion of Cleon they immediately passed a > decree, that 
* the Scioneans should be reduced by force, and then 
put to the sword.' And their attention was recalled 
from all other points to expedite the needful prepara- 
tions for the execution of this. 

In the mean time Mende, also a city in the Pallene, 
and a colony of Eretrians, revolted from them. Bra- 
sidas received them into his protection, thinking him- 
self justified, as they had openly come over to him in 
the time of truce. Besides, he had himself some rea- 
sons to recriminate on the Athenians, as violators of the 
articles. On this account the Mendeans were more 
encouraged to the step, as they saw Brasidas was de- 
termined to support them, and were convinced, by the 
Affair of Scione'that he would not abandon them. 
The design farther had been originally set on foot by 
the few ; who, though they delayed it for a time, were 
resolved to push it into execution; for they appre- 
hended that a discovery might prove fatal to them- 
selves, and so forced the bulk of the people to act 
against their inclination. But the Athenians, who had 
a quick intelligence of it, were now exasperated mnch 
more than before, and redoubled their preparations 
against both those places. 

Brasidas, who soou expected the arrival of their 
armament, conveyed away the wives and children of 
the Scioneans and Mendeans to Olynthus of Chalci* 
dica, and had them escorted thither by &Te hundred 
heavy-armed Peloponnesians, and three hundred Chal- 
cHdtc targeteers : the commander of the whole escort 
"ns Polydsmidas. Those left behind, expecting tooo 
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to be TiBited by tbe Athenians, united their endeayon 
to get things in g^od order for their reception. 

In the interval, Brasidas and Perdiecas marched to^ 
gether a second time into Lyncus against Arribseus. 
They commanded their separate bodies ; one, the forces 
of the Macedonians subject to himself, and the heavy* 
anned Grecians who dwelt amongst them ; the other, 
the remainder of his own Peloponnesians reinforces! 
by Chalcideans and Acanthians, and quotas from other 
cities sttch as they were able to furnish. The number 
of heavy-armed Grecians computed together amounted 
to about three thousand : the cavalry that attended, 
both of Macedonians and Chalcideans, was on the 
whole little less than a thousand : and the remaining 
crowd of barbarians was great. 

Breaking thus into the territory of Arribaeus, and 
fioding the Lyncestians already in the field to op- 
pose them, they also sat down and faced them. The 
infantry on each side were posted on an eminence, and 
a plain lay between them. This yielding room for the 
excursions of the horse, the cavalry of both began a 
skirmish first. But then Brasidas and Perdiccas, so 
soon as the Lynoestian heavy-armed were moving first 
from the eminence to the aid of their cavalry, and 
were ready to engage, marched also down into the 
plain to oppose* them, where they charged and routed 
the Lyncestians. A large number of the letter were 
slain ; the rest fled for preservation to tbe eminences, 
and there stood. quiet. 

The victors after this, having erected a trophy, 
continued for two or three days in the same post; 
waiting for. the lUyrians who were coming up to join 
Perdiccas for a stipulated pay. And then Perdiccas 
iatmided to advance farther against the villages of 
AriibsBus, and sit no longer inactive. Mende however 
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was B^ uppermbst in the care of Briwida^ : that plnoe 
must be lost, should the Athenians arrive before it in 
ike ' intenral : the lUyrians besides were not yet eome 
up. He relished not the project, and was more in*- 
clined to go back. This engendered some disputes 
•between them, in the midst of which the news was 
bsovght that the lUyrians had deserted Perdiccav, 
and joined themselves with . Arribseus. On which it 
was soon resolved between them to retire, as there 
wiis reason to dread the accession of men so renowned 
, for military valor. Yet the disagreement betweea 
them prevented their fixing on any certain time for 
•filing off. Night came on, in which the Macedonians 
and the crowd of barbarians being struck With a sud- 
den panic, as numerous armies are apt to be, with*- 
cmt any certain cause, and imagining that much 
larger numbers were coming ag^nst them than in fact 
was true, and that they were near enough to attack 
them, they instantly took to their heels and hurried 
homewards. Perdiccas for a time knew nothing of the 
matter, and when informed of it, was compelled by 
the fiying troops to dislodge in their company, without 
be&ig able to get a sight of Brasidas : for they were 
eaeampiBd at a distance from each other. 

At the dawn of day Brasidas perceived that the 
Maecdonians had dislodged, and that the Illyrians and 
'Arribseus were approaching to attack him. He there* 
fore drew his forces together, forming a square with 
his heavy-armed, in the centre of which he disposed 
idl th^ crowd of light-armed '; and in this form he in- 
tended to retreat. He appointed the yonng^t men to 
sally oat, in case the enemy any where attacked them; 
and he himself, with a picked body of three hundred, 
determined to bring up the rear in person, in order to 
sustain and make good their retreat against the ran of 
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the ^enemy wbo sbonld press ou t&eir rear;' And be^ 
fore Hit enemy came near, as well as the hurry would 
admit, he animated his soldiers thus : 

* Did I not suspect, ye men of Peloponnesus, that 
thus abandoned as you are, and ready to be attacked 
by barbarians, and those numerous too, who were in 
w>me consternation, I should judge it needless to ih^ 
struct or to encourage you. But now, against this 
desertion of our friends, and this multitude of our 
enemies, I shall endeavor by a short admonition and 
exhortation to raise within you the full grandeur of 
your souls. On you it is incutnbent to behave with 
gallantry in every martial scene ; on the account, not 
merely of acting in the open field in the presence of 
so many confederates, but of your own hereditary 
valor. Your souls ought not to be dismayed at a mul- 
titude of foes, since you were not bom under govern* 
ments where the many control the few, but where the 
few csommand the army; And the only means, by 
which you acquired this noble privilege, was victorious ' 
perseverance in the fields of battle. Yet of these 
barbarians, your fears of whom are the result of your 
ignorance, you ought to be informed, from what you 
have learned yourselves in former conflicts against 
them with the Macedonians, as well as from what I 
conjecture, and what I depend on from the accounts 
of others, that in action they will be by no ineans 
terrible : for when an hostile force, though in reality 
weak, carries with it the appearance of strength, a 
true discovery of its state is no sooner obtained thad 
it redoubles the courage of their opponents. But 
men, iu whom valor is firmly implanted, none caii 
aMault vritfa extraordinary spirit but such as know 
them not. These enemies of yours are dreadful for ir 
while, merely till brought to triaL Their multitude 
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renders them terrible to the sight : the- loudness of 
their shouts is insupportable to the ear. Their wea- 
pons, brandished about, and clashing in the air, have a 
frightful and menacing look. But their spirit wifi not 
answer their show, when charging against sucb as will 
sustain their shock. They are not drawn up with 
^ill, nor will they blush when compelled to quit their 
ground. To fly from or to fly after an enemy is equally 
a- matter of glory to them: by such things is their 
valor established and rescued from reproach. For a 
battle, where every combatant is his own commaoder, 
leaves a spacious and handsome opportunity to each 
of providing for his safety. They tiiis moment judge 
it more safe to intimidate us at a distance than to run 
to the charge ; for otherwise, before this day they had 
attacked us. And you plainly see that all the terror 
which now runs before them will yanish at the onset, 
as terrible only to sight and hearing. When therefore 
they advance to the charge, sustain it, and repulse 
them ; and when opportunity serves, fall back into 
your ranks again with regularity and order. You 
shall thus the sooner secure your retreat, and be coa* 
vinced for. the time to come that such rabbles* to men 
who can stand the first fury of their onset, have only 
made at a distance, and by their pausing, a vain and 
menacing parade of valor ; but such as will give ground 
and fly before them, 'they pursue with e^erness, and 
are excellently brave when there is no resistance.' 

After thi& exhortation Brasidas caused his army to 
£le leisurely off. The barbarians perceiving it, pressed 
forwards with great noise and clamor, supposing that 
he fled, and that they might intercept and cut him oflT. 
But when the appointed parties sallied out from all 
quarters to receive them, and.Bp»idas himself, wiA 
his picked body, sustained their chaise, they repulsed 
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them at theic first aissanlt, to the great surprise of the 
enemy. Afterwards, receiying every repeated attack, 
they beat them off coiitinaally ; and then, during the 
intervals of pause, retreated in good order, • till at 
length the ' bulk of the barbarians discontinued their 
efforts in the plain against the Greeks under Brasidas^ 
and leaving only a part of their body to follow and 
annoy them in their retreat, the rest wheeled speedily 
off to pursue the flying Macedonians, and such as they 
overtook they slaughtered. To the narrow pass far- 
ther between two hills, which was the entrance into 
the territories of Arribteus, they hurried before in 
order to secure it, knowing it to be the only route by 
which Brasidas could retreat. He was now drawing 
near it,' and in the most difficult part of the passage 
they were spreading themselves circularly to encom^ 
pass him on all sides. But Brasidas perceiving their 
design, ordered the three hundred that marched with 
him to advance full speed up that hill which he thought 
was most practicable, and possess themselves of iU 
and this with the utmost expedition, each as he was 
able, without regarding form, and endeavor- to drive 
the barbarians thence, who were already posting them- 
selves On it, before they were joined by larger- num- 
bers, and could invest him on all sides. They did so^ 
attacked, and made themselves masters of the hill« 
which enabled the main body of the Grecians to march 
up without obstruction : for now the barbarians wer« 
thrown into consternation, when their detachment had 
in this manner been beaten off from the eminence* 
And here they discontinued the pursuit, imagining the 
enemy had adready passed the frontier, and secured 
their retreat. > 

Brasidas, when once he was master of the eminences* 
marched on without molestation ; and the very same 
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day reached ArniiBa, the first place within the do- 
minions of Perdiccas. His soldiers indeed, who were 
exasperated against the Macedonians for haying thus 
precipitately abandoned them, whfitvrer yokes of oxen 
they met with on their route, or whatever baggage lay 
dropped on the ground, (as siich things it was likely 
should happen in a retreat by night, and confused by 
fear,) the former they unyoked and cut to pieces, 
nnd secreted the latter as lawful plunder. Here Per* 
diccas first began to regard Brasidas as his enemy, and 
'OTer after forced himself against his inclinations to 
hate the Peloponnesians ; not indeed in his judgment 
preferring the Athenians, but prevailed on by the ex* 
Igences of his own affairs, he cast about for the means 
iDf being again reconciled to the latter, and disen- 
tangling himself from the former. 
' Brasidas, having retreated through Macedonia to 
Torone, found the Athenians already in possession of 
Mende. Judging it impossible now to pass over into 
the Pallene and drive out the enemy, he chose to re- 
main there and securely to garrison Torone : for, 
during the time of the expedition into Lyncus, the 
Athenians had put to sea against Meade and Scione, 
with the armament they had provided, consisting of 
fifty ships, ten of which were Chian, of a thousand 
heavy-armed of their own citizens, six hundred 
archers, a thousand mercenary Thracians, and a body 
Of targeteers furnished by their adjacent dependants : 
Nicias, the son of Niceratus, and Nicostratus, the son 
of Diotrephes, had the command of the whole. They 
Weighed from Potidsea, and landing at the temple of 
Neptune, marched directly for Mende. The Men- 
deans, with their own force and three hundred Scio- 
neans who were come to their succor, and the PelOf^ 
''>oanesian auxiliaries, in all seven hundred heavy- 
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armed, under the commatid of Polydamiclttiy were en* 
camped without the city on a strong eminence. Ni-; 
cias taking with him a hundred and twenty light-armed 
Methoneans and sixty picked men of the beavy-armed 
Athenians, and all the archers, attempted to mount hy 
a path that led up the eminence ; but» being galled by 
tbe enemy, was nof able to force the ascent. Nicos- 
tratos, with all the rest of the force, having fetched 
a compass about, in order to mount in a remote quar-^ 
ter, where the ascent was impracticable, was quite 
thrown into disorder, and thus the whole Athenian 
army narrowly escaped a total defeat. As therefore 
the Mendeans and allies maintained their post the 
whole day, the Athenians drew off and encamped: 
and when night came on the Mendeans withdrew into 
the city. 

The next day the Athenians sailing round to the 
Scione side, possessed themselrcs of the suburbs, and 
spent the whole day in ravaging the country, as not a 
sonl sallied^ out to obstruct them ; for some bustles 
now were on foot in the city inclining to a sedition. 
The three hundred Scioneans departed also in. the 
sncoeeding night to their own home : and the day foU 
lowing Nicias, advancing with a moiety of the force 
within their frontier, raraged the district of the Scio- 
neans; whilst Nicostratus, with the remainder, sat 
down before the upper gates of Mende, from whence 
the road leads to Potidcea. But Polydamidas, as the 
Mendeans and tbe auxiliaries had chanced to ground 
their arms in this quarter within the wall, drew them 
up in order of battle, and exhorted the Mendeans to 
sally out. It was repUed in a seditious manner by one 
of the popular faction, '. that they would not sally, 
and would have nothing to do with the war.' At such 
a refusal Polydamidas having laid hands on the per* 
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80Dy a tnniiU at onee en8aed» in which the people ran 
iflnmediately to anns, and, Airioua with anger, made 
towards the Peloponnesians, and all those of the op- 
posite faction who sided with them. They fell on and 
routed them in an instant,^terrified as they were at 
this sudden assault ; • and the gates were thrown open 
at the same time to the Athenians. They supposed 
this insurrection had heen made against them in con- 
sequence of some preyious combination ; and as many 
as escaped out of the scuffle with life fled away to the 
citadel, which was before in their possession. 

But the Atiienians (for Nicias was now returned 
before the city) bursting into Mende, (for it was not 
opened by composition,) with their whole united 
force, plundered it as though taken by storm ; nay, 
the generals had some difficulty to restrain their sol- 
diers from putting the inhabitants to the sword. And 
after, this they issued their commands to the Mendeans 
to. continue their government in the usual form, and 
to proceed judicially against those of their .body whom 
they esteemed the principal authors of the revolt. 
Those in the citadel they shut up with a wall extend- 
ing on both sides to the sea, and • posted a guard to 
secure the blockade. 

When in this manner they had possessed themselTes 
of Mende, they marched against Scione% -The inha- 
bitants, with ihe Peloponnesian aids, coming' out to 
receive them, posted themselves on a strong eminence 
before the city ; which, unless the enemy could take 
it, would infallibly prevent their walling them about. 
But the Athenians stormed the post, and after an en- 
gagement forcing them to dislodge, they fornjed their 
camp, and having erected a trophy, g^t every thing 
in readiness for the circumvallation. And no long 
time after, whilst they, were busied in this work, the 
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auxiliaries blo6ked> up in the citadel at Meade, haying 
forced the gnard posted near the sea, got away by 
night ; and the major .part of them, escaping privily 
through the Athenian camp before Scione, got safe 
into that town. 

When the circumyallatien of Scione was in hand, 
Perdiccas, having despatched a herald for the purpose 
to the Athenian generals, entered into a new treaty with 
the Athenians. He took this step out of pure enmity 
to Brasidas, arising . from the retreat out of Lyncus ; 
and had begun from that time to act. in their favor : for 
it happened that at this very juncture of time Ischa- 
goras the LacedaemoDian was bringing up by land a 
reinforcement to Brasidas. But Perdiccas, as well to 
oblige Nicias, who, as he had renewed his alliance, 
commanded him to give some conspicuous proof of his 
attachment to the Athenians, as to gratify his own re^ 
lentment. in refusing the Peloponnesians a passage 
through bis dominions, had gained the concurrence of 
his Thessalian friends ; since with the chief persons of 
that country he had ever been closely united by the 
hospitable ties, and so stopped the reinforcement and 
their convoy,- that they dared not attempt to pass 
through Thessaly. Ischagoras, however, and Aminias, 
and Aristeus, reached Brasidas in person, being^ com* 
missioned by the Laeed»monians to inspect the posture 
of their affairs, and brought with them some young men 
of Sparta, though contrary to their laws, who were to 
take on them the government of the cities which were 
no longer to be trusted 4o:their former managers. In 
effect, Glearidas, the son of Cleon3rmus, they placed as 
governor in Amphipolis, and Epitelidas, the son of He-> 
gesander, in Torone. 

This same summer the Thebans demolislied the walls 
of the Thespiensians^ allegiqg as the reason^ that tiiey 
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were praettsing witk tbe Athenians* This demolttioii 
had ever been intended ; but its execution was now 
become more easy^ as the flower of their youth had pe- 
rished in the late battle fonght against the Athenians. 

This summer also the temple of Juno at Argos was 
destroyed by fire. Chrysis the priestess had placed a 
burning torch too near the garlands, and unawares fell 
£ast asleep. The flames broke out, and were raging all 
around before they were perceived. Chrysis indeed 
instantly, for fear of the Argives, fled away by night 
to Phlius. They, according to the law enacted for 
that purpose, appointed another priestess in her room, 
whose name was Phacinis. Eight years of this war 
had elapsed, and it was the middle of the ninth when 
Chrysis fled. 

The circumrallation of Scione also was completed 
about the close of this summer ; and the Athenians, 
leaving behind a sufficient body to gpiard it, drew off 
the rest of their army. 

In the ensuing winter things were quiet between the 
Athenians and Lacedcemonians, because of the suspen- 
sion of arms. But the Mantineans and Tegeatse, and 
the confederates on both sides, engaged at Laodicea of 
Orestis; but the victory was doubtful. Each party 
routed a wing of their opponents, and both sides 
erected trophies, and sent the spoils to Delphi. Many 
however were slain on both sides, and the battle was 
drawn, the night putting an end to the contest. The 
Tegeataa indeed passed the night on the field, and in- 
mediately erected a trophy : but the Mantineans with* 
drew to Bucolion, and afterwards erected their trophy 
in Apposition. 

In the close of this winter, and when the spring was 
already approaching, Brasidas farther made an attempt 
on Potidtta. Having a|^proached it in the nighty and 
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applied his ladders, so far he proceeded without caus- 
ing an alarm: for the hell heing passed by, during 
that interval, hefore he that carried it forwards could 
re tarn, the moment was seized for applying them.' 
However, the alarm was taken hefore he could pos- 
sibly scale; on which he drew off his army without 
loss of time, not caring to wait for the return of day. 
And thus ended the winter ; and with it the ninth 
year of this war, of which Thucydides has compiled 
the history. 

< The officers regularly went their rounds to see that all the 
sentinels were at their posts. . When they approached any of 
them, a littie bell was rung, to which the sentinel was to 
answer, in proof that he was at his post and awdce. The 
interval between the rounds was so considerable, and the 
vigilance of the sentioiBl, as the bell was just gone by, might 
be so relaxed, that Brasidas hoped he might execute his 
scheme. 
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BOOK V. 

Year X. B. C. 4*22. — In the following summer, the 
truce, made for a year^ expired, of course, at the time 
of the Pythian games : and, during this relaxation 
from war, the Athenians caused the Delians to evacu- 
ate the isle of Delos ; imagining that, on the taint of 
some crimes long since committed, they were not suf- 
ficiently pure to perform due service to the god, and 
that this yet was wanting to render that work of pur- 
gation complete, in which, as I have already related, 
they thought themselves justified in demolishing the 
sepulchres of the dead. The Delians . settled again, 
as fast as they could remove themselves thither, at 
Atramyttium, bestowed on them for this purpose by 
Pharnaces. 

Cleon,^ having obtained the commission from the 

1 Cleon is now grown perfectly convinced that he is a very 
hero, and has prevailed on a majority of the people of Athens 
to be of the same mind, since, seriously and deliberately, 
they intrust him with a most important and delicate com- 
mission. He now imagines he can carry all before him, and 
pluck all the laurels of Brasidas from the head of that accom- 
plished Spartan, even without having Demosthenes for his se- 
cond. We may guess to what a height of insolence he was now 
grown irom the ' Knights ' of Aristophanes. And, to set it in 
the most ludicrous view, the poet opens his play with Nicias 
and Demosthenes, whom he paints in a very injurious man- 
ner ; and, no doubt, it must have been verv grating to them 
to see themselves renresented in so low buffoonery on the 
stage at Athens. ' Demosthenes begins with a shower of 
curses on that execrable Paphlagonian, Gleon ; Nicias seconds 
him ; and then, both of them howl together in a most lament- 
able duetto. They next lay their heads together about some 
means of redress. Demosthenes proposes getting out of 
their master, Cleon's, reach. ' Let us go, then,' says Nicias. 
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Athenians, went by sea into the Thracian dominions, 
so soon as the suspension of arms expired, haying 
nnder his command twelve hundred heavy-armed Athe- 
nians, three hundred horsemen, and larger numbers of 
their allied forces. His whole armament consisted of 
thirty sail. Touching first at Scione, yet blocked up, 
he drew from thence the heavy-armed, stationed there 
as guards ; and standing away, entered the haven of 
the Colophonians, Ijring at no great distance from To- 
rone. Being here informed by the deserters that Bra- 
sidas was not in Torone, nor the inhabitants able to 
make head against him, he marched his forces by land 
towards that city, and sent ten of his ships about, to 
stand in for the harbor. His first approach was to the 
new rampart, which Brasidas had thrown up quite round 
the city, in order to inclose the suburbs within its 
cincture ; and thus, by the demolition of the old wall, 

' Ay ; let us go/ cries Demosthenes. ' Say no more/ says 
Niciasy * let us go over to the enemy.' — ' Ay, over to the 
enemy/ adds the other. ' But first/ says Nicias, ' let ns go^ 
and prostrate ourselves before the images of the gods.' — * What 
images V says Demosthenes ; ' dost thou think then there are 
any gods V — * I do.* — ' On what grounds V — * Because I am un- 
deservedly the object of their hatred.' Such are the daring 
misrepresentations Aristophanes makes of characters that by 
no means deserve it ! Demosthenes afterwards describes the 
arrogance of Cleon thus*. ' He has one foot fixed in Pylus, and 
the other in the assembly of the people. When be moves, he 
stmts and stretches at such- a rate, that his body is in Thrace, 
his hands in ^tolia, and his attention amongst the tribes at 
home.' Nicias then proposes poisoning themselves by drink- 
ing bull's blood, like Tnemistocles : — * Or rather,' says De- 
mosthenes, ' a dose of good wine.' This is agreed on, in 
order to cheer up their spirits, and enable . them to confront 
Cleon, and play off against him the seller of black-puddings. 
Nicias accordingly goes and steals the wine. Yet, in spite 
of the most outrageous. ridicule, and the opposition of all 
wise and honest men at Athens, we see Cleon now at the head 
of an army, to stop tb» rapid conquests of Brasidas. 
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had rendered it one intire city. When the Athenians 
came to the assault, Pasitelidas, the Lacedsemonian 
(who was commandant), and the garrison under his 
command, exerted themselves in its defence. But 
when they could no longer maintain it, and at the same 
time the ships, sent round on purpose, had entered the 
harhor, Pasitelidas, fearing lest the ships might take 
the town, now left defenceless, and when the rampart 
was carried hy the enemy, he himself might be inter- 
cepted, abandoned it immediately, and retired with all 
speed into the town ; but the Athenians were already 
disembarked, and masters of the place. The land force 
also broke in instantly at his heels, by rushing along 
through the aperture in the old wall ; and some, as well 
Peloponnesians as Toroneans, they slew in the moment 
of irruption. Some also they took alive, amongst whom 
was Pasitelidas, the commandant. Brasidas was in> 
deed coming up to its relief, but, receiving intelligence 
on his march that it was taken, he retired ; since he 
was forty stadia ' off, too great a distance to prevent 
the enemy. 

But Cleon and the Athenians now erected two tro- 
phies ; one on the harbor, the other at the rampart. 
They farther doomed to slavery the -wives and children 
of the Toroneans. The male inhabitants, together with 
the Peloponnesians and every Chalcidean that was 
found amongst them, amounting in all to seven hun- 
dred, they sent away captives to Athens. The Pelo- 
ponnesians indeed were afteirwards released, by virtue 
of the subsequent treaty : the rest were fetched away 
by the Olynthians, who made exchanges for them, 
body for body. 

1 About four miles. 
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' About the same time the Boeotians, by treachery, 
got possession of Panactum, a fort on the frontier, be- 
longing to the Athenians. 

As for Cleon, having established a garrison at To- 
rone, he departed thence, and sailed round Athos, as 
bound against Amphipolis. 

But two vessels about this time, bound for Italy and 
Sicily, sailed out of the harbor of Athens, having on 
board Pheeax, the son of Erasistratus, with whom two 
other persons we^ joined in commission, to execute an 
embassy there ; for the Leontines, after the departure 
of the Athenians from Sicily, in consequence of the 
joint accommodation, bad inrolled many strangers as 
denizens of their city, and the populace had a plan in 
agitation for a distribution of the lands. The noble, 
alarmed at this, gain the concurrence of the Syracusans, 
and eject the commons. They were dispersed, and 
wandered up and down as so many vagabonds ; whilst 
the nobles, making an agreement with the Syracusans, 
abandoned and left in desolation their own city, settling 
at Syracuse as free citizens of that place. And yet, 
soon after, some of this number, dissatisfied even here, 
forsook Syracuse again, and seized on Phocaea, a 
quarter of the old city of the Leontines, and on Bri- 
cinniae, which is a 'fortress in the Leontine. Hither 
the greater part of the ejected commons resorted to 
them ; and, adhering firmly together, from these strong- 
holds they annoyed the country by their hostilities. 

When the Athenians had intelligence of this, they 
sent out Phseax, to persuade, by all proper methods, 
their old allies in that country, and to gain, if possible, 
the concurrence of the other Sicilians to take up arms, 
for the preservation of the people of Leontium, against 
the encroaching power of the Syracusans. Phaeax, on 
his arrival, recommended the scheme successfully to 
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the Camarineans and Agrigentines. But his negoti- 
ations meeting with some obstacles at Gela, he desisted 
from addressing himself to the rest, since he was as- 
sured he could not possibly succeed. Retiring there- 
fore through the district of the Siculi to Catane, and 
calling on his road at Bricinniae, and having encouraged 
the malcontents there to persevere, he departed. Not 
but that, in this Sicilian voyage, both passing and re- 
passing, and also on the coast of Italy, he had urged 
to several cities * how expedient for them was the 
Athenian friendship/ 

He met also in his course with those Locrians who 
were going to another settlement, after expulsion from 
Messene. They had been driven to this necessity by 
seditious factions at Messene, one of which had in- 
vited them thither since the joint accommodation among 
the Sicilians ; and now they were forced to shift again, 
though Messene had for a time been intirely in their 
power. Phseax therefore, meeting with these in their 
removal, gave them no annoyance; for the Locrians 
had been at a conference with him, to concert the mea- 
sures of an agreement with the Athenians. These, 
however, were the only party of all the confederates 
who, when the Sicilians had amicably ended their dis- 
putes, refused to treat with the Athenians, and were 
brought to such submission since merely by a war, in 
which they were embroiled against the Itonians and 
Meleans, who bordered on them, and were colonies of 
their own. And, some time after this, Phseax truly 
returned to Athens. 

But Cleon, who from Torone was gone about by sea 
against Amphipolis, marching away from Eion, made 
an assault on Stagirus, a colony of Andrians, but with- 
out success ; yet Galepsus, a colony of the Thasians, 
he took by storm. . He sent farther ambassadors to 
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Perdiccas, to summon his attendance in the expedition, 
according to the tenor of the new^ alliance. He sent 
others into Thrace to PoUes, kin^ of the Odomantians, 
that he would hire as large a hody of Thracians as 
could be got, and bring them up under his own 
orders. And during this interral he himself lay quiet 
at Eion. 

Bat Brasidas, informed of these proceedings, placed 
himself in an opposite post at Cerdylium. This place 
belongs to the ArgiliaDs,.and is seated on an eminence 
on the other side of the river, and at no great distance 
from Amphipolis, From hence he had a perfect view 
of all Cleon's motions; so that now it was impossible 
for the latter to make any approach with his army, 
from thence to Amphipolis, without being discovered. 
Brasidas, however, suspected that Cleon would ap- 
proach, and from a' contempt of his opponents, would 
certainly advance thither, without waiting for rein-^ 
foroements. 

He had, at the same time, provided himself with 
fifteen hundred mercenary Thracians, and had assem-> 
bled all the Edonian targeteers and horsemen. Of the 
Myrcinians and Chalcideans he had a thousand target- 
eers, besides those in Amphipolis. But his whole 
force of heavy-armed of all sorts amounted to about 
two thousand ; and he . had three hundred Grecian 
horsemen. With a detachment, consisting of fifteen 
hundred of these, Brasidas had posted himself at Cer- 
dylium ; the rest were left in Amphipolis, under the 
orders of Clearidas. 

Cleon remained without stirring for the present, but 
was soon forced to such a step as Brasidas expected. 
The soldiers were chagrined at their inactivity^ and 
were disparaging his conduct by invidious parallels, 
* against how much skill and courage^ with how much 
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uDskilfulness and cowardice, he was matched;' and 
that, ' with the highest regret they had attended bim 
from Athens on this expedition/ Sensible of tbeir 
discontent, and unwilling to disgust them more, by too 
long a continuance in the same post, he drew tbem up 
and led them on. He acted now, on the vain conceit 
with which his success at Pylus had puffed him up, as 
a man of great importance. It could not enter bis 
mind that the enemy would presume to march out 
against and offer him battle. He gave out, that *• be 
was only advancing in order to view the place ; be 
waited indeed the arrival of additional forces, not as if 
they were needful to his security, should the enemy 
attack him, hut to enable him completely to invest the 
city, and to take it by storm.'- Having advanced, be 
posted his troops on a strong eminence before Ampbi- 
poiis, and went in person to view the marshes of the 
Strymon, and the situation of the city pn the side of 
Thrace, how it really was. He judged he could re- 
treat at pleasure without a battle. Not so much as 
one person appeared on the works, or issued out at 
the gates ; for they were all shut fast. He now con- 
cluded himself guilty of a mistake in coming so near 
the place without the machines, * as the town must in* 
fallibly have been taken, because abandoned/ 

Brasidas, however, had no sooner perceived that the 
Athenians were in motion, than, descending from Ger« 
dylium, he marched into Ainphipolis. He there waved 
all manner of sally, and all show of opposition against 
the Athenians. He was afraid of trusting too much to 
his own forces, as he judged them inferior to the enemy, 
not truly in numbers, for so far they were nearly ba- 
lanced, but in real worth : for the Athenian force ap- 
pointed for this service was composed of the very flower 
of Athens, and the choicest troops of the Lemnians and 
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Imbrians : for this reason he prepared to assail them 
with art ; because, in case he gave the enemy a view 
of his numbers, and of the sorry manner in which they 
were armed, he judged he should be less likely to gain 
a yictory, than by concealing them till the moment of 
action, and avoiding that contempt which their real 
state would have inspired. Picking out, therefore, a 
party of one hundred and fifty heavy-armed for him- 
self, and appointing Clearidas to command the rest, he 
designed to fall suddenly on the Athenians in their re^ 
treat ; concluding he should jiever again find them in 
this forlorn manner, when the reinforcements they ex* 
pected were come <up. Calling therefore all his sol- 
diers around him, a^ he was desirous of animating 
them, and letting them into his scheme, he harangued 
them thus : 

* Ye men of Peloponnesus, let it suffice that I briefly 
put you in mind that we are natives of that country 
which has ever by valor preserved itself free, and that 
you of the Doric are now going to attack your oppo- 
nents of the Ionic descent, whom you are inured to 
defeat. My words are chiefly designed to inform yon 
in what manner I have planned the method of attack, 
lest hazarding the event with so small a party, and not 
with our intire force, may seem unequal to the work, 
and may too much dispirit you* The enemy, I con« 
jecture, from an utter contempt of us, and a strong 
presumption that we durst not go out into the field 
against them, have shown themselves before this city ; 
and this very moment, disorderly, scattered as they are 
to view the situation, they heartily despise us. The 
leader, therefore, who has the most acuteness in de- 
tecting such plunders in a foe, and then seizes the pro- 
per moment to fall on them, as best enabled by his 
own strength ; not so much in the open and regular 
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manner of a methodical fight, as with a surprise, most 
advantageous in the present juncture ; such a leader 
may, for the most part, be assured of success. Such 
stealths as these draw after them the highest glory: 
by these, the man, who orerreaches his enemy the 
most, performs the most substantial service for his 
friends. Whilst, therefore, haughtily presuming on 
their own worth, they remain thus disordered, and, by 
what appears to me, are bent more on drawing off 
ihan remaining here ; during this their intermission of 
purpose, and before th^ir resolutions can be regularly 
Adjusted, I myself, at the head of my chosen party, 
.will be amongst them, if possible, and will rush with 
vigor into the centre of their army. And then, Cleari- 
,da8, when once you perceive that I am engaged, and 
as in probability it must be, have thrown them into 
disorder; then, at the head of yours, accompanied by 
the Amphipolitans and the rest of the confederates, 
throw open the gates on a sudden for your sally, and 
Advance with your utmost speed, to the charge. And 
thus, it may confidently be hoped, the enemy must be 
thrown into the utmost consternation ; because a se- 
cond body, thus running to the charge, is more terrible 
to the foes than the present which is already engaged. 
And show yourself now, Clearidas, that gallant man, 
which in honor, as a Spartan, you ought to be. 

' You in general, ye confederates, I exhort to follow 
with manly resolution, and to remember that good 
soldiers are bound in duty to be full of spirit, to be 
sensible of shame, and to obey commanders ; that this 
very day, if you behave with valor, you are hence- 
forth free, and will gain the honorable title of Lace- 
daemonian allies ; otherwise must continue to be the 
slaves of the Athenians ; where the best that can he- 
Call yon, if neither sold for slaves nor put to death as 
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rebels, will be a heavier yoke of tyranny than you 
ever yet have felt, whilst the liberty of the rest of 
Greece must by you for ever be obstructed. But so 
dastardly behavior I conjure you to scorn, as you know 
for what valuable prizes you are to enter the lists. 
I myself shall convince you, that I am not more ready 
to put others in mind of their duty, than personally 
to discharge my own through the whole scene of 
action.' 

Brasidas, having ended his harangue, prepared to 
sally out himself, and placed the main body under the 
orders of Clearidas, at the gates which are called 
the Thracian, to be ready to rush out at the appointed 
time. 

To Clcon now, for Brasidas had been plainly seen 
coming down from Cerdylium ; and, as the prospect 
of the city lay opeii to those without, had been seen 
also when sacrificing before the temple of Minerva, 
and forming the proper dispositions : to Cleon, I say, 
who was now in a remote quarter to view the posts, 
advice was brought, that ' the whole force of the 
enemy was visibly drawn up within the city, and that 
under the gates, many feet of horses and men might 
he discerned, as ready for a sally.' On hearing this 
he went to the place, and was convinced by his own 
sight. He determined, however, not to hazard a bat- 
tle before his succors were arrived ; and though he 
knew his motions could not be concealed, he went off, 
and ordered the signal to be given for a retreat ; com- 
manding farther that the left wing should file off first, 
which indeed was the only method of drawing off se- 
curely to Eion. But as they seemed to him to be long 
about it, he wheeled off himself at the head of the 
right ; and thus exposing his men to the missive wea- 
pons of the enemy, was drawing off his army« 
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At this instant Brasidas, perceiving it was time to 
attack, since the army of the Athenians was already 
in motion, said to those about him, and to all that 
were near, * These gentlemen wait not for us ; that 
plainly appears by the shaking of their spears and 
heads ; for those who make such motions are not used 
to stay for the enemy's approach. But let somebody 
throw me open the appointed gates, and let us boldly 
and with all speed sally out against them/ In effect, 
Brasidas, issuing at the gates of the intrenchment, 
and the first of what was then the long wall, advanced 
with all speed 'directly along the road, where now 
stands the trophy, to be seen by those who pass along 
by the strongest part of the town, and falling on the 
Athenians, dismayed not only at their own irregular 
situation, but also terrified at his bold attack in the 
very centre of their army, he put them to the rout. 
And now Clearidas, sallying out according to order at 
the Thracian gates, was' advancing to second him. 
The consequence was, that by such an unexpected and 
sudden assault on both sides, the Athenians were 
thrown into the highest confusion. Their left wing, 
which inclined the most towards Eion, as having filed 
off first, was instantly broken, and fled. These were 
DO sooner dispersed in flight than Brasidas, advancing 
to the attack of the right, was wounded : he dropped, 
but the Athenians were not sensible of it. Those who 
were near him took him up, and carried him off. This 
accident, however, enabled the right wing of the 
Athenians to maintain their ground the longer ; though 
Gleon, who from the first had never intended to stand 
an engagement, fled instantly aiaray ; and being inter- 
cepted by a Myrcinian targeteer, was slain. But his 
heavy-armed embodying together, and gaining an emi- 
nence, repulsed Clearidas, who twice or thrice attacked 
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them, and maintained their ground till the Myrcinian 
and Chalcidic cavalry and the targeteers, surrounding 
and pouring in their darts on them, compelled them to 
fly. Thus the whole Athenian army was distressed in 
a laborious flight: they ran different ways amongst 
the mountains; numbers had been destroyed in the 
charge, others by the Chalcidic horse and targeteers ; 
but the remainder escaped in safety to Eion. ' 

Those who took up Brasidas, when he dropped in 
the action, and bore him off, carried him into the city 
yet alive. His senses remained till he heard his party 
were victorious, and soon after that he expired.' 

The rest of the army, with Clearidas, being come 
back from the pursuit, rifled the dead, and erected a 
trophy. 

This done, all the confederates assisted under arms 
at the funeral of Brasidas, whom they interred at the 
public expense within the city, near the place where 
the forum now stands : and afterwards the Amphipo- 
litans, having inclosed his monument, performed sacri- 
fice to him as a hero. They also enacted solemn gamea 
in his honor^ and annual sacrifices. Nay, they ascribe^ 
their colony to him as founder, after demolishing the 
edifices of Agnon, apd defacing every memorial which 
might continue the memory of his foundation. They 
acted thus, partly out of real gratitude to Brasidas, 
whom they regarded as their deliverer, and partly at 

' The first embassy, which came from the Grecians in 
Thrace to Sparta, after the death of Brasidas, made a visit to 
his mother Argileonis. The first question she asked them 
was, ' Did my son die brayely V And when the ambassadors 
expatiated largely in his praise, and said, at last, * There was 
no such another Spartan left alive.' — * You mistake, gentle- 
men,' said the mother, ' my son was a good man, but there 
are many better men than he in Sparta.' Plutarch's Laconic 
Apophthegms. 
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this juncture to show their high respect for the Lace- 
daemonian alliance, -as they stood in great dread of the 
Athenians : for, considering their hostile embroilments 
with the Athenians, they thought it neither for their 
interest nor satisfaction to continue the honors of Ag- 
non. 

To the Athenians they also delirered the bodies of 
their dead. The number of them on the Athenian 
side amounted to six hundred, whereas the enemy lost 
but seven men. This was owing to the nature of the 
fight, which had -not been carried on in a regular man- 
ner, but was rather a slaughter, in consequence of a 
surprise and sudden consternation. After the recep- 
tion of their dead, the Athenians sailed away for 
Athens ; but those under the orders of Clearidas ap- 
plied themselves to resettle and secure Amphipolis. 

About the same time^ in the close of this summer, 
Ramphias, Autocharidas, and Epicydias, Lacedemo- 
nians, were conducting up, for the Thracian service, a 
reinforcement, consisting of nine hundred heavy-armed. 
Being arrived at Heraclea, in Trachis, they regu- 
lated there such things as seemed to require an amend- 
ment; and, during the season they halted here, the 
battle of Amphipolis was fought^ and the summer 
ended. 

But, early as possible in the succeeding winter, the 
Reinforcement under Ramphias proceeded on their route 
as far as Pierium of Thessaly. But the Thessalians 
opposing their farther passage, and Brasidas being now 
dead, to whom they were now conducting this supply, 
they returned home. They imagined that their aid 
was no longer wanting, as the Athenians, in conse- 
quence of their overthrow, had quitted that country ; 
and themselves had not sufficient ability to carry the 
plans into execution which Brasidas had .been medi" 
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fating. But the principal motive of their return wad 
their own consciousness, at setting out, that the Lace- 
daemonians were more inclined to peace. 

It so fell out, indeed, immediately after the hattle of 
Amphipolis and the return of Ramphias from Thes- 
saly, that neither of the parties meddled any longer . 
with the operations of the war, but were more inclined 
to a peace. The motives on the Athenian side were 
these: they had received a terrible blow at Delium^ 
and a second lately at Amphipolis: hence they no 
longer entertained that assured confidence of their own 
strength, which had formerly occasioned them to reject 
all accommodations ; as they imagined, in their then 
career of success, they should soon g^ve law to their 
enemies. Kow also they were under apprehensions of 
their dependents, lest, buoyed up by the late misfor- 
tunes of Athens, they might the sooner be induced to 
revolt. And they heartily repented now that they 
had neglected the fiae opportunity which their success 
atPylus gave them, of bringing the dispute to a happy 
termination. 

On the other hand, the Lacedaemonians acted on 
tliese motives : they found themselves strangely mis- 
taken in the events of war* At its commencement, 
they imagined that in the space of a few years they 
should intirely have demolished the power of the 
Athenians, by laying their territory waste ; but they 
bad suffered a terrible calamity in the affair of Sphac- 
teria, such as never before had been the lot of Sparta. 
Devastations now were extended over all their coun- 
try, from Pylus to Cythera. Their helots had also 
in numbers deserted to the foe ; and they lived in con- 
stant expectation that those who yet persevered in their 
dlegiance, gained by the solicitations of those who 
were fled, might in the present low ebb of Sparta at- 
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tempt to subvert their coDstitution, as had formerly 
been the case. It happened, farther, that the thirty 
years' truce with the Argives was on the point of ex- 
piring ; and the Argives were unwilling to renew it, 
unless the Cynuria was previously restored. They 
judged it therefore a plain impossibility to make head 
at the same time against both Argives and Athenians. 
They had also a suspicion that some cities of Pelopon- 
nesus would revolt from them to the Argives, which 
proved afterwards true. 

Both parties then, being respectively influenced by 
such considerations, an accommodation was judged to 
be expedient. The anxiety of the Lacedaemonians 
about it was not the least, as they were eagerly bent 
On recovering their pri'soners that had been taken at 
Sphacteria ; for they were all citissens of Sparta of the 
first rank, and allied to the most honorable families. 
They had begun to solicit their liberty as soon as ever 
they were taken ; but the Athenians, flushed with con- 
quest, at that time disdained to treat. Yet, after the 
blow received atDelium, the Lacedeemonians, knowing 
then they were become more tractable, laid hold of the 
favorable juncture, and obtained a cessation of arms 
for a year ; in which space they were, by article, to 
bold mutual conferences, in order to settle an accom- 
modation for a longer time. And since the Athenians 
bad now again more lately been totally defeated at 
Amphipolis, and as well Cleon as Brasidas was dead, 
botii of whom had most strenuously opposed an ac- 
commodation ; the latter, because he was successfal 
and reaped glories in war ; the former, because in a 
season of tranquillity his villanies must needs be de- 
tected, and his bold calumniations lose all credit : the 
persons who at present were chief in the management 
of either state were more strongly disposed than ever 
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to adtju^ Pupates. Theve were, PleUtoaoftx» tb? &ojbl 
iDf Pausaniiig, ^ing of the Lacedaemoniaiigy and Nicia«^ 
the son of Niceratus, hy far the mos^ suqcessfiil geiie<- 
ral of that age. Nicias 4esired it, aa. hitherto he had 
never been defeated, and wa3 bent on ^ecnrang his owj|i 
profpenty on a lasting foundation, on obtaining a re'- 
laxation of toils for hinaself, and of their present bur^ 
dens for his fellow-citizens ; and on leaving his^ianae 
illustrious to posterity, as one who had never involved 
bis co^utry in calaqiity. These views, he judged, 
conld only be accomplished by safety from dau^er^ 
by exposing himself as little as possible to the uncer" 
fainties oif fortune ; and safety from danger was cpmr 
patible solely with peace. Pleistoanax had been ca- 
bunniated by his enemies on account of his restora*- 
lion ; and they invidiously suggested to his prejudice^ 
on every loss whatever which the Lacedsemonians sus- 
tained, that such was the consequence of transgressing 
^e lawis in the repeal of his banishment : for itbey 
laid to his chaise that, in cc*acert with bis brother 
Aristocles, be had suborned the priestess of Delphi tp 
give one general answer to all the deputations fient )>y 
the Lacedaemonians to consult the oracle, that ' they 
should bring back the seed of the demi-god son of 
Jove from a foreign land into their own eountry : if 
not, they should plough with a silver ploughshare :' 
and thus, at length, so seduced the Lacedaemonians 
in favor of an exile, i^siding at Lycseum, on ac- 
jcount of his precipitate retreat out of Attica, as though 
|>nrcbased by bribes from the enemy,. and from a dread 
^ his countrymen dwelling in a house, one half of 
which was part of the temple of Jupiter, that nineteen 
years after they conducted him home with the sfune 
iK>lemn processions and sacrifices as those who were 
the original founders of LacedseoxQU had appointed for 

THUC. VOL. II. L 
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the inauguration of their kings. Repining therefore 
•at these calumniations, and judging that, as peace 
gives no room for miscarriage, and that farther, if the 
Lacedeemonians could recover the prisoners, his ene- 
mies would he debarred of a handle for detraction ; 
whereas, whilst the chancesr of war subsisted, the per- 
sons at the helm of government must he liable to re- 
proaches for every disaster, he was earnestly desirous 
to bring abotit an accommodation. 
' This winter therefore they proceeded to a confer- 
ence ; and, at the approach of spring, great prepara- 
tions were openly in hand on the Lacedaemonian side ; 
arid a scheme for fortifying in Attica was circulated 
through all the states, in order to render the Athenians 
more compliant. Many meetings were held, and many 
demands, with large justifications, were urged on both 
sides, till at length it was agreed, that * a peace should 
be concluded, each party restoring what they had con- 
quered in the war ; but Nisaea to remain in the hands of 
the Athenians.' Platasa was redemanded by the latter; 
but the Thebans urged that it had not fallen into their 
hands by force or by treachery, but they possessed it 
in pursuance of a free and voluntary surrender. And 
on the same plea the Athenians kept Nisa^a. 

Things being so far adjusted, the Lacedaemonians 
called together their confederates ; and all their voices, 
excepting those of the Boeotians, Corinthians, Eleans, 
and Megareans, who were not at all satisfied with these 
proceedings, concurring for a peace, they ratified the 
accommodation, and solemnly pledged the observance 
of it to the AtUenians ; who, in exchange, swore the 
same to the Lacedaemonians, in effect as follows : — 

* The Athenians and Lacedaemonians, and their allies, 
have made peace on these terms, and eyery state has 
sworn to their observance. 
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* In regard to the commoii temples : permission is 
granted to all who desire it, to sacrifice, to visit, to 
consult the oracles, to send public deputations, in the 
prescribed forms of every people, both by. land and 
sea, without any molestation. 

' That the sacred soil, and the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, and Delphi itself, be ruled after its own model, 
be taxed at its own discretion, and be administered by 
its own magistrates, whose determinations to be final, 
both in regard to life and property, according to the 
primitive laws of the place. 

'That this peace continue for. the space of fifty 
years, between the Athenians and the -confederates of 
the Athenians on the one side, and the Lacedaemonians 
and the confederates of the Lacedaemonians on the 
other, without fraud and without molestation, both, at 
land and sea. 

' Be it farther unlawful for either party to take up 
arms to the detriment of the other ; neither the Lace- 
daemonians and their allies against the Athenians and 
their allies ; nor the Athenians and their allies against 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies, without any fraud 
or evasion whatsoever. And if any difference^ inter- 
vene between the contracting parties, let it be ad- 
justed according to equity and on oath, in such man- 
ner as they shall agree. • 

' Agreed, farther, that the Lacedaemonians and al- 
lies deliver up Amphipolis to the Athenians. 

' That whatever cities the Lacedaemonians deliver 
up to the Athenians, leave be given to the inhabitants 
to remove, at their own discretion, with all their effects. 

* That the cities, which pay the assessments rMed 
by Aristides, enjoy all their rights and privileges what- 
ever 

And be it unlawM for the Athenians and their 
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allies to tak« up arms to the mnoyance of tboie cities 
ivfiich pay tliat assessment, froBi the time that tfaii 
treaty be i« force. These cities are Argihis, Stagtras, 
AcanthvB, Soolvs, Olynthus, Spartditis: these cities 
to observe a strict neutraltty, fomiing no engagements 
with eitiier LacedsemioDiaiis or Athematis. Provided, 
that if the Athenians can by fair means prevail on 
ti»ese cHies, it be lawful ibr the Athenians to admit 
tiheai confederates at their o?ni free choice. 

' That the Mecybemeans, and Saneans, and Singeans 
shall inhabit their own cities in the same manner as 
the Olynthians and Acanthians. 

' Agreed, farther, that the Lacedsemosians and allies 
restore Pan actum to the Athenians, 

* That the Athenians restore to the Lacedeemonians 
Coryphasitnn,' and Cythera, and Methooe, and Pte<- 
leum, and Atalanta, and all the Lacedaemonians, now 
prisoners of the state at Athens, or public prisoners 
in any qunrter soever within the dominions of 
Athens : and to give leave of departure to all the Pe<^ 
loponnesians blocked 'up in Scione, and to all the con- 
iederates ef the Peloponnesians, whatever, in Scione, 
and to all persons whatever whom Brasidas placed 
there. This article also to extend to any confederates 
t>f theLacedssmonians, now public prisoners at Athens, 
or public prisoner9 in any other quarter of the Athe- 
nian dominions. 

* That, in return, the LacedaemoniaRs and allies re* 
lease all the prisoners, both Athenians and confede- 
rates, which are now in their hands. 

* That, in regard to the Scioneans, Toroneans, and 
Sermylians, and any other city belonging, of right, to 

^ This includes the fort of Pylus, seated qn the cape cf 
Doryphasium. 
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tke Afhashuur^ the Athenians , to pr<iceed witii the 
cities specifiedy and all «the others, at their own dia* 
cretion. 

* That the Athenians shall swear observance to the 
Ijaeedemontans and their allies,, separately^ according 
to their cities. Let both sides swear, in the most 
solmnn manner, according to the forms of each sepa** 
rate state; and the oath to be conceived in these 
words : ^I a}»de by my compacts and the present arti- 
cles, honestly, and witiiout equivocation/ Be an oath 
taken, to the Athenians, by the Lacedaemonians and 
allies to the same pnrport. 

* Be this oath renewed annually by the contracting 
parties. 

^ Be pillars erected at 01ympias» at Pythus, at the 
Isthmus, at. Athens in the citadel, and at Lacedm* 
mon in the Amyclenm, with this treaty inscribed on 
them* 

* If any point be in any numner or degpree for the 
present, through forgetfolness on either side, omitted ; 
or, if any thiag, on a serious consultation holden, be 
judged more proper, the Lacedemonians and Atbe* 
nians are empowered, with all due regard to their 
oaths, to make additions and alterations, at their joint 
discretion. 

* Pleistolas, presiding in the college of ephori, put 
this treaty in force at Sparta, on the twentynMventh 
day of the month Arteroisiiis : at Athens, Alcseua,. the 
arohon, on the twenty-^fkh day of the month Blaphe-* 
bolion. 

* Those who took the oath and aacrifioed were, • 

' On the Lacediem(Hiian side : — ^Pleistolas, X>ama« 
gctus, Chioois, Metagenea, Acanthus, Da'ithus, Ischa^ 
goras, Pfailooharidas, Zenxidas, Antippus, Tellii, Aki« 
nidasi Empedias, Menas^ Laphilus* 
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* On the! AtfaeDian : — Lampo, Isthmionicufl, Nicias, 
Laches, Euthydemus, Procles, Pythodorus, Agnon, 
Myrtilus, Thrasycles, Theagenes, Aristocrates, lolciuSy 
Timocrates, Leo, Lanmchus, Demosthenes.' 

This treaty was perfected on the close of the winter, 
in the first commencement of the spring, immediately 
after the Bacchanalian festivals at Athens. Ten com- 
plete years, and some few days over, were elapsed 
since the first irruption into Attica, and an open com- 
mencement of the war. And let him, that would be 
assured of the truth, compute only by the seasons of 
the year, and not by those who, in the contending states,* 
were either archons, or, by the offices they bore, had 
erents distinguished by enumeration of their names : 
for it cannot be exactly known in what determinate 
part, whether in the beginning or middle, or any other 
portion of a magistracy, any important event occurred. 
But, if the computation proceed by summers and win- 
ters, which method I have observed, such an inquirer 
will find that these two halves being equivalent to a 
whole year, ten complete summers, and the same num- 
ber of winters, elapsed in the course of this first part 
of- the war. 

The Lacedemonians, for to them it. fell by lotto 
make the first restitutions, released immediately what 
prisoners they had in their hands; and having de- 
spatched Ischagoras, Menas, and Philocharidas, in the 
quality of their ambassadors to the cities of Thrace, 
ordered -Clearidas to deliver up Amphipolis to the 
Athenians, and all the confederates there to submit to 
the terms of the treaty according to . the stipulation 
given for them. But this they positively refused,* as 
they judged the treaty prejudicial. Clearidas also, to 
ingratiate himself with the Cbalcideans, would not de- 
liver up Amphipolis, alleging, that without. their conr 
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cnrreoce he could not possibly do it. He himself 
returned in person soon after with the ambassadors, in 
order to make his defence at Lacedaemon, should 
Ischagoras- accuse him there of disobeying orders.. 
His view was, farther, to try if the accommodation 
could by any means be evaded. But when he found it 
fast confirmed, he posted back with all speed to his 
government, having express orders from the Lacede- 
monians to deliver up Amphipolis; or, if that was 
beyond his power, to cause all the Peloponnesians 
within that garrison instantly to evacuate the place. 

The confederates happened, at this juncture, to be 
at Lacedsemon, where such of them, as had hitherto, 
refused to accept the treaty, were ordered by the La- 
cedaemonians to accede to it. But this they positively 
refused, alleging the same reason as before ; and 
plainly affirming, that * they would not come in till 
better terms than the present were obtained for them.^ 
Their remonstrance- had no effect on the LacedjRsmo- 
nians, who sent them away without redress, and struck 
up forthwith an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
the Athenians. They had reason to conclude that '.the 
Argives would come to no agreement with them ;' since 
they bad lately declared a negative to their ambassa- 
dors, Ampelidas and Lichas ; ' and yet these Argives, ^ 
they judged, ' could be no dreadful foe without the 
Athenians ; and that the rest of Peloponnesus would 
not now presume to interfere, who, without this me- 
thod of prevention, would. certainly have gone over 
to the Athenians.' An Athenian embassy, therefore, 
beipg at this crisis resident amongst them, a confer- 
ence was holden, and the terms completely adjusted. 
The ratification was made by solemn oath, and the ar- 
ticles of this alliance, offensive and defensive, were 
these: 
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* The LtftfedietiioTiiaiis enter into ihA» ftllifliice fef fft^ 
teTm of fifty years : provi'ded that, 

* If any evemy enter the territoriei of the Lace*' 
daeixronians, and commit any manner of hoartilities to 
tfietr prejttdiee, the Athenians nmrch fbrthwith to tlHtif 
tmctoty with all possible means of redress, and witlr 
their whole united force. 

* And, in case such intaders shall have withdrawiv 
thetnsehres, that the state under which they acted be 
declared an enemy bpth to the Lacedaemonians and the 
Athenians, both which are to join in acting offensively 
agatnst that state ; nor to lay down their arms with- 
out the mutual consent of both the contracting states. 

* These terms to be observed with honor, with ala-* 
crity, and without any fraud whatever. 

* Provided farther j that, if any enemy enter the 
territories of the Athenianrs, and commit hostilities to 
the prejudiee of the Athenians^ the Lacedfemonians 
march forthwith to their succor, with -all the possible 
means of i^ress, and with their whole united force. 

' And in case such invaders shall have withdrawn 
themselves, that the state under which they acted be 
deelared an enemy both to Lacedsemonians and Athe- 
nians, both which are to join in acting offensively 
against that state, nor to lay down their arms without 
the mtrtual cc^nsent of both the eontraeting states. 
• ' These terms also to be observed with honor, with 
alacrity, and without any fraud whatever. 

' Provided Atrther ; that, if there happen any in-' 
suri'eetion among the helots, the Athenians march 
to the succor of the Lacedaemonians with their whole 
strength, to the fttll extent of their power. 

' The same persons, on both sides, shall swear to 
the observance 6f these Articles, who swore to the for* 
mer treaty. 
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^ The onihs to be annnally tenewed ; far whicli pat^ 
pose the Lacedaemoniaits shall give their attendance 
at Athens, at the Baeefaanalian festival ; and the Athe^ 
nianar theirs at Laeedsemom, at the Hyacinthian. 

' Both parties to erect their pillar ; one at Lace^ 
dflemon, near Apollo's, in the Amyeleum ; the other at 
Athens, near Minerva's, in the citadel. 

' And, in case the Lacedaemonians and Atheiiia«s 
think proper to make any additions or alterations i& 
the terms of this alliance, the same lawfully to be dOMf 
by both, at their joint discretion. 

* The oath of observance was sworn, 

* On the Lacedaemonian side by Pleistoanax,* Agis^ 
Pleistolas, Damagetus, Chionisj Metagenes, AcanthtiSy 
Daithns, Ischagoras, Philocbaridas, Zeuxidas, Antip-- 
pns, Alcinadas, Tellis, Empedias, Menas, Lapbilas« 

' On the Athenian side by Lampo, Isthmionicus, La* 
cbes, Kicias, Eathydemus, Procles, Pythodorus, Ag- 
noD, Hyrtilns, Thrasycles, Theagenes, Aristocrates^ 
lolciQs, Timocrates, Leo, Lamachus^ Demosthenes/ 

This alliance was concluded in a very little time 
After the treaty of peace : and the Athenians now re- 
leased to the Lacedaemonians their Spartans who were 
toade prisoners at Sphacteria. The summer also of the 
elerenth year was now begun ; and so far the trans* 
(letions of these first ten years of this war, closely car** 
Hed on, have been regularly compiled. 

Tear xi.— 'After the treaty of peace and the atti- 
AQce, offensire and defensive, between the LocedaBmo- 
iiians and Athenians, both which were concluded after 
iht ten years' war, at the time when Pleistolas presided 

' The kings signed this alliance, but did not sign the former 
trtaty. 
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in the college of epbori at Sparta, and AIcsbus wa4 
archbn at Athens, the peace became in force amongst 
the acceding parties. But the Corinthians and somel 
of the Peloponnesian states were endeavoring the over* 
throw of all these proceedings : and immediately there 
arose another gpreat tumult amongst the c-on federates, 
against Lacedsemon. More than this, as time ad- 
vanced, the Lacedaemonians became suspected by the 
Athenians, as they showed no great punctuality in exe* 
euting the conditions of the peace. For the space of 
six years and ten months, they refrained indeed from 
entering one another's territory in a hostile manner : 
bat, during such a correspondence, which abounded in 
suspicions, they were, in all other respects, active in a 
reciprocal annoyance. And at length, necessitated to 
dissolve the treaty concluded at the ten years' period, 
they engaged afresh in open war. 

The same Thucydides, an Athenian, has also com- 
piled an account of these latter transactions in a regu- 
lar' series, according to the summers and winters, down 
to that period of time when the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies put an end to the empire of Athens, and 
became masters of the long walls and the Piraeus. The 
whole continuance of the war to this period was twenty- 
seven years. And, if any man be inclined to think that 
this intervening accommodation should not be reckoned 
as war, he will 6nd no arguments to support his opi- 
nion : for, let him only survey the transactions as they 
are distinctly related, and he will ^d it an absurdity 
to pronounce that an interval of peace, in which neither 
all the restitutions were made, nor the benefits ob- 
tained, which the mutual stipulations required. And, 
setting these considerations aside, in the Mantinean, 
and Epidauric, and other wars, transgressions were 
committed on both sides. The confederates also of 
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Tbrace conUnaed still to be as great enemies as ever ; 
and the Boeotians never agreed to more than a bare 
cessation of arms, renewable every tenth day. 

Including, therefore, the first war, ^hich lasted ten 
years, and that suspicious interval which ensued, and 
ended at last in a second open rupture, the whole con- 
tinuance, if computed by summers and winters, will 
turn out on inquiry, to have been so many years, and 
some few additional days. And such as laid stress on 
the predictions of oracles can assent only to this com- 
putation as genuine. For my own part, I perfectly well 
remember that, not only at the commencement, but 
even during the whole course of the war, many such 
predictions were given out, that * it must needs con- 
tinue three times nine. years.' I also lived through its. 
whole extent, in the very flower of my understanding, 
and strength, and with a close application of my. 
thoughts to gain an exact insight into all its occur- 
rences. It was farther my lot to suffer a twenty years', 
exile from. my country, after my employment in the 
business of Amphipolis, and to be present at the trans-( 
actions of both parties, and not the least at those of 
the Peloponnesians, in consequence of my banishment, 
by which means I had leisure to gather more ample 
information about them.. I shall relate therefore tiie 
quarrel and breach of the treaty, subsequent to the 
first ten years, and the incidents of the war which 
afterwards ensued. 

On the conclusiqfi of the treaty of peace . for fifty 
years, and the subsequent alliance, the embassies from 
the different states of Peloponnesus, who had been 
summoned thither to give their concurrence, withdrew 
from Lacedsemon. The rest of them indeed went di- 
r^tly home ; but the Corinthians, stopping in their 
retoni at Argos, began first, at a conference with some 
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of the nagifltraej tiiere, to iniiiiiiatey ^ tliat tince tlie 
Lacedtemoniaiw, not in order to serre but to enslnvQ 
Peloponnesufly had entered into a treaty and an alli- 
ance, offensire and defentive, with their once naoat in- 
veterate foes, the Athenians, it highly behoved the Ar- 
gives now to watch over the preservation of Pelopon- 
neans, and to form a public resolution— that any Grecian 
atate, which is free and uncontrolled, which enjoys 
and supports an equal share of rights and privileges, 
might enter into an alliance, offensive and defenaive, 
with the Argives, for the guard of their mutual pro- 
{lertiea against their common foes: — this to be com- 
nmnicated only to the few who were absolute maaters 
of the decisions of each state, and every where to shun 
all conference with the bulk of the people, lest the 
scheme m^ht be detected, in case the multitude should 
refuse their eoncurrence/ They assured them that the 
minority of the states were so exasperated against the 
Lacedannoniaus, that they would infallibly come in ; 
and, after suggesting such a course, the Corinthians 
also returned home. 

The persons at Argos, who had listened to these in* 
sinuations, reported the scheme, in the next place, to 
the whole magistracy and the people of Aj^os. The 
Argives resolved accordingly, and elected a coaunittee 
of twelre, with whom such Grecians as desired it, 
might agree on an alliance, the Athenians and Laeedte- 
monians excepted. Neither of these states were per- 
mitted to treat with the Argives, without the public 
consent of the whole people. 

The Argives were the more readily persuaded to 
such a measure, as they plainly saw a war was un« 
avoidable between themselves and the LacedsMso* 
nians ; for the truce between them was on the point of 
expiring. They were also animated by the hope of 
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gainiBg i«to their bands the sorereigvtj of Peloponr 
nesos: for, at this junctoTie of dme^ Laoedaemon lay 
under the gfreatest discredit, and was fallen into ntter 
oonteoifit on account of their iate disasters; lYhereas 
the Arg^Tes were in the high vigor of their strength in 
all respects, as Hiej had never interfered in the Attic 
war; and, having observed an exact aeulraltty with 
both, had been thriving in peace and pientjr* The Ar*- 
gives, therefore, in this manner invited those Orednas 
who were willing to enter into their alUanoe. 

The Maritineans and allies were the first who, ont of 
a dread of the Lacedaemonians, accepted the propflBal*: 
for these Mantineaos, in the heat of the war agatast 
the Athenians, had seised and appropriated to ^en- 
selves a certain district of Arcadia ssdiject to LacedsB- 
non, and now oonclnded that the liacedflemoinams 
would never leave them in the qniet possession of it, 
when they were at liberty to act for its recovery. This 
readfly induced them to have recourse to the league o£ 
Argos, regarded by them as a powerful state, which 
had ever been at variance with Lacedaemon, and, like 
their own, was democraticai. 

No sooner had the Mantineans revolted than the 
rest of Peloponnesus began to mutter that * they ou^^ 
also to take the same step,' imagining that revolt to 
have been founded on some stronger reasons than yet 
appeared ; exasperated also against the Lacedasmo- 
niaas for sundry reasons, and, above all, for this article 
in the peace with Atbens,-^tfaat, ' in case the two states 
of LaeedaBBMm and Athens think proper to make any 
additions or alteratioiis, the same to be lawful:' for 
this was the clause whidi gave the greatest alarm to 
Pdoposnesus, and inspired a jealousy that the Lacedae- 
aonians might make a bargain with the Athenians 
to enslave tiie other states ; ssnoe, in justice, no altera^ 
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tion ought to be made without the concurrence of the 
whole confederacy. Alarmed, therefore, at these pro- 
ceedings, many of them made instant application to the 
Argives, exerting their sereral endeavors to obtain their 
alliance. 

But the Lacedaemonians perceiving what a tumult 
had arisen in Peloponnesus, principally owing to 
the insinuations of the Corinthians, who were also 
going to enter into this league with Argos, they de- 
spatched ambassadors to Corinth, from a desire to pre- 
vent what might ensue. Here they represented to 
them, ' how criminal their conduct had been, in having 
thus originally fomented the present tumult ; and that 
in case they abandoned the Lacedaemonians and went 
over to the Argive league,' they assured them that. 
* by such a step, they must break the most sacred 
oaths: injustice they had already committed in re- 
fusing to accede to the Athenian peace, since, pursuant 
'to old stipulations between them, ' whatever a majority 
of the confederates resolved was to be binding on all, 
unless some god or hero enjoined a dissent.' ' But the 
Corinthians, in the presence of all those of the confede- 
racy who had not accepted the peace, and whose at- 
tendance they had previously invited, replied to the 
Lacedaemonians without entering into a particular de- 
tail of the injuries they had done them, in not cove- 
nanting with the Athenians for the restitution of So- 
lium, or Anactorium, or in any other point in which 
they thought themselves aggrieved ; but speciously pre- 
tending that ' they could never abandon their allies in 
Thrace, whom by solemn oaths they were bound to 
support ; oaths which they had severally sworn when 
they first revolted in concert with the Potidaeans, and 
had on other occasions since renewed :' arguing from 
hence, ' that they coUld not have violated the coranon 
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oath of the confederates in refusing their accession to 
the Athenian peace, since, as they had sworn on the 
faith of the gods to the former, they could not hetray 
them without the guilt of perjury. The stipulation, 
indeed, ran thus : ' unless some god or hero enjoined 
a dissent :' — ^their present dissent, therefore, appeared 
to them to he a divine injunction.' So far they argued 
from their former oaths ; and, in regard to the alliance 
offensiye and defensive with Argos,-^' they would hold 
consultations with their friends^ and take such steps as 
were expedient and just.' And with this answer the 
Lacedaemonian ambassadors departed home. An Ar- 
give embassy happened also at the same time to be at 
Corinth, who pressed the Corinthians to enter into 
their league without any farther hesitation. They, de- 
sired them to attend at the next public meeting they 
held, for a final answer. 

There arrived soon after an embassy from the Eleans, 
who made, in the first place, an alliance offensive and 
defensive with the Corinthians ; and then, from Corinth 
repairing to Argos, became allies^f the Argives, ac- 
cording to the scheme pre-established for this purpose ; 
for a misunderstanding had arisen between them and 
the Lacedaemonians about Lepreum. In a former war 
of the Lepreatae against a province of Arcadia,, the 
EleanB had beeh prevailed on to join the Lepreatae for a 
moiety of th^ land that should be conquered ; and, at 
the conclusion of the war, the Eleans left all the land 
in the management of the Lepreatae subject to the an- 
nual tribute of a talent ' to Olympian Jove. This was 
regularly paid till the Athenian war; but, that war 
being then made a pretence of its discontinuance, the 



* One hundred and ninety-three pounds fifteen shillings 
sterling. 
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iEleftns would iiAwe exacted it i^ ior^e. The otHen 
imd reccHUM to the Lacedemonians. The di^pvle was 
referred to the Lacedaemooiaa arbitratioo ; but ti^e 
Eleans, takioi: up a suspicion that they should not 
hare justice, would not abide th^ xeferenoe, but began 
to ravage the iterrrtory of the Lepreatss. The Xtfaceda> 
oiontana, jaotwithstanding this, proceeded to a sentence : 
-«^hat ' the Lepreatse were fnaaters of their own con- 
duct, and ^at the Eleans were :gttilty «f injustice;' 
and, an the latter would not abide by their arbitration, 
ibey threw a garrison of heavy-arined into Liepreum; 
but tiie ElesAs, regarding this step as the reception of 
a city by the Laoedenionians which had revolted from 
ihem, and alleging the tveaty in which it was stipn* 
lated, — ^that, ' of whatever places the parties w^ne pos- 
aesaed on the commencement of the Attic war, the 
same they should continue to hold at its expiratioii,' 
m if they had imet with injustice, they revolt to the 
Argives ; and the Eleans entered into that league of* 
lensive and defensive as has been already related. 

The Corinthians soon followed their example, and, 
with the Ghalcideans, also of Thrace, became the allies 
of Ajgoa. But the Bosotians and Megareans, though 
they had ftreatened the same thing, thought proper tp 
drop it. They had been ill used by the Lacedaaroo* 
xiians, but judged however that the -democracy of the 
Argives would be less compatible with their interests, 
whose form of government was oligarchical, than the 
polity of the LacedsenMuians. 

About the same time this summer, the Athenians, 
becoming jnasters of the Scioneana after a long block* 
adie, put all who were able to bear arms to the sword, 
and made their wives and children slaves, and gave 
the land to be cultured by the Platseans. 

They also again brought back the DeHans to Pelofl, 
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indaeed to it by tW§ many defeatit th«y had suffered in 
imttle, and the express oracle of the god at Delphi. 

The Phocians and Locrians began about this time to 
make war on one another* 

And now the Corinthian^ and ^rgives, united in 
league, go together to Tegea, to persuade its revolt 
from the Lacedsemonians. They saw it was a large 
district, and in case they compassed its accession, they 
imagined the whole of Peloponnesus would be at their 
back. But when the Tegeatae declared that ^ they 
would iu no shape oppose the LacedsemonianSy' the 
Corinthians, who till now had acted with great alacrity, 
slackeued in their zeal for contention ^ and began to 
fear that no more of the states would oome in. They 
proceeded, however, to the Bosoftians, and solicited 
them *' to accede to the league between themselves and the 
Argives, and to co-operate with them for the common 
welfare.^ — And as there were truces for ten days be* 
tween the Athenians and Boeotians, which .were agreed 
on soon after the peace for fifty years was made, the 
Corinthians now pressed the Boeotiaua *\o accompany 
them to Athens, and solicit for truces of the same na- 
ture for them ; but, in case the Athenians refused to 
grant them, to renounce the suspension of arms, and 
for the future never to treat without their concurrence.' 
The Boeotians, thus solicited by the Corinthians, de- 
sired a longer time to consider about their accession 
to the Argive le^ue. To Athens, iadeed, they bore 
them company, but could not obtain ten days' truces : 
for the Athenians answered, — ' The Corinthians have 
a peace already if they are confederates bf the Lace** 
dl^monians. And, ok the whole, the Bceotians abso- 
lutely sefused to renounce their own truces, though 
the Corinthiaae instsled on it, and urged, with some 
warm expostulations, that it had beeu so covenanted 
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between them. So there was only ft mere cessation of 
arms between the Corinthians and Athenians, without 
any solemn ratification. 

This same summer the Lacedaemonians took the field 
with their whole united force, under the command of 
Pleistoanax, the son of Pausanias, king of the Lace- 
daemonians, and marched to the Parrhasians of Arca- 
dia. These were subject to the Mantineans, and, in 
consequence of a sedition, had inTited this expedition. 
But it was also designed, if possible, to demolish the 
fortress of Cypsela, which the Mantineans had erected; 
and, as it was situated in Parrhasia, towards the Ski- 
ritis of Lacouia, had placed a garrison in it. The La- 
eedsemonians therefore ravaged the territory of the 
Parrhasians: but the Mantineans, leaving their own 
city to the guard of the Argives, marched themselves 
to the support of their dependents; but finding it im- 
possible to preserve the fortress of Cypsela and the 
cities of the Parrhasians, they retired. The Lacedse- 
monianft also, when they had set the Parrhasians at 
liberty, and clemolished the fortress, withdrew their 
forces. 

The same summer also, on the return from Thrace 
of those soldiers who had served under Brasidas, and 
who came home after the peace under the conduct of 
Clearidas, the Lacedaemonians decreed ' those helots, 
who had served under Brasidas, to "be free, and to 
have permission to reside wherever they pleased/ 
And, no long time after, they placed .them, together 
with such persons as were newly enfranchised, at Le- 
preum : it is situated between Laconia and Eiea ; and 
they were now at variance with the Eleans* As for 
those Spartans who had been made prisoners in Spbac- 
teria, and had delivered up their arms, conceiving some 
fears about them, lest, should they lay their late dis- 
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frace too much ttt'^eart/as they were persons of the 
greatest rank, they might introduce some innovations 
in the state, they declared them infamous, even though 
some of the number were at this time possessed of 
posts in the government. But this infamy extended 
no farther than to disqualify them from offices, and 
from buying and selling : yet, in a short time aftev* 
wards, they were again restored to their full privi- 
leges. 

The same summer also the Dietideans took Thyssus, 
a town seated on the Athos, and confederate with the 
Athenians. 

Through the whole course of the summer the com- 
munication was open between the Peloponnesians and 
Athenians. Not but that the Athenians and Lacedae- 
monians began to be jealous of one another immedi- 
ately after the peace, as the reciprocal restitution of 
places was not punctually performed : for though it 
had fallen to the Lacedaemonians' lot to begin these 
restitutions, yet they had not restored Amphipolis and 
other cities. They had compelled neither their confe- 
derates in Thrace, the Boeotians, nor the Corinthians, 
to accept the peace ; always pretending, that ' should 
they refuse it, they were ready to join with the Athe- 
nians in their compulsion ;' nay, they limited to them 
a thne, though not by a regular written notice, ' within 
which, such as did not accede were declared enemies 
to both.' The Athenians, therefore, seeing none of 
these points were put in actual execution, became jea- 
lous of the Lacedaemonians, as men who acted insin- 
cerely in every step ; insomuch, that when Pylus was 
redemanded, they refused its restitution, and heartily 
repented that they had released the prisoners taken at 
Sphacteria. They also kept possession of other places, 
and intended to do so till the other side had performed 
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their engagtneatt ; bat the LacetemoQians alleged 
they had ^one every thing io their power ; that, for 
iDstance, they had released such Athenians as were 
prisoners amongst them ; had recalled their soldiera 
from Thrace ; and wherever they were masters of the 
execution , had performed it. ' As to Amphipolis/ they 
aaid, ' they were not so far masters of it as to make an 
actual surrender. They had omitted no endeavors to 
bring the Boeotians and Corinthians to a compliance ; to 
Recover the disposal of Panactum, and to obtain the dis- 
mission of those Athenians who were prisoners of war 
in Boeotia. Pylus, however/ they insisted, ' should 
be immediately restored to them ; at least, that the 
Messeniaas and helots should be withdrawn, as their 
people had been from Thrace; and then the Athenians, 
if they pleased, might continue to garrison that for- 
tress themselves/ Many meetings were held, and 
much argumentation passed between them this sum- 
mer : and at last, they prevailed on the Athenians to 
withdraw from Pylus the Messenians and others, as 
well helots as all deserters whatever out of Laconia. 
These they transplanted to Crania of Cephallene* This 
summer therefore was a season of inaction, and the 
intercourse was open between them. 

In the ensuing winter, for other ephori were in office, 
as the authority of those under whom the peace was 
made was now expired, and some who were averse te 
the peace had succeeded, embassies, attending^ from the 
whole confederacy, the Athenians, and Boeotians, and 
Corinthians, also being present, and after much reci- 
procal altercation coming to no regular agreement, the 
rest of them separated to their own homes without 
effect : but Cleobulus and Xenares, those two of the 
ephori who were most inclined to dissolve the peaces 
detained the BoDOtisns and Corinthians for a pdvatt 
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eonference. In this they exhorted them ' to act unani* 
mously in promotioB of their scheme ; in pnrsnance of 
which the Boeotians should first make themselves a 
party in the Arg^ve league, and then employ their 
good offices to form an alliance between the Argives 
and Lacedasmonians : for by these methods the Bceo- 
tians could least of all be necessitated to take part in ^^ 
the Attic peace, as the Lacedsemonians would prefer i 
the renewal of friendship and alliance with the Argives 
to the enmity of the Athenians and the dissolution of 
tile peace ; since, to their certain knowlege, the Lace- 
demonians had ever been desirous to have the friend- 
ship of Argos, consistently with their honor ; knowing 
it would facilitate the success of their war without Pe- 
loponnesus.' They also requested the Bcsotians ' to 
deliver up Panactum to the Lacedeemonians ; that, ex- 
changing it if possible for Pylus, they might get clear 
of the main obstacle to a fresh rupture with the Athe- 
nians/ 

The Bceotians and Corinthians, instructed by Xe- 
nares and Cleobnlus, and the party in their interest 
at Lacedaemon, departed to report this scheme to 
their principals. But two persons of the greatest au- 
thority in the state of Argos were attending on the 
road for their return. They met, and conferred with 
them * about the means of gaining the concurrence of 
the Boeotians in this league, on the same footing with 
the Corinthians, Eleans, and Mantineans : for they 
were confident, were this point once completed, they 
might easily become the arbiters of war or peace, either 
in relation to the Lacediemonians, if they so deter- 
mined, and would act together with firm unanimity, or 
to any other state whatever. 

The Boeotian ambassadors were highly delighted 
with thii diicoorse* The solicitations of these Ar- 
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gives happened to coiDcide with the infltmctions re- 
commended to them by their friends at Lacedemon.. 
And the Argives, finding them satisfied with their mo« 
tion, assured' them they would send ambassadors to the 
Boeotians ; and so they parted. 

But the Boeotians, at their return > reported to the 
rulers of Boeotia the proposals from Lacedsemon, and- 
those from the Argives on the road. The Bceotiaib 
rulers were delighted, and grew now more zealous 
than ever ; because, on both sides, from their Lacede- 
monian friends and also from the Argives, the solicita-* 
tions were concurrent :, and very soon after the Ar-s 
give ambassadors arrived to forward the dispatch o( 
the treaty. The Boeotian rulers, however, at present^ 
gave only a verbal approbation of the scheme, and 
then dismissed them ; promising to send an embassy 
of their own to Argos to perfect the alliance. 

But in the mean time it was judged to be previously 
expedient that the Boeotian rulers, and the Corinthians^ 
and the Megareans, and the ambassadors from the 
allies of Thrace, should mutually interchange their 
oaths, *to act In support of one another, if on any 
occasion such support might be requisite, and to enter 
neither into war nor peace without joint consent ;' and 
then the Boeotians and Megareans, for these acted in 
union, to form a league with the Argives : but, before 
such exchange of oaths, the Boeotian rulers communi- 
cated the whole of the plan to the four Boeotian coun- 
cils, in whom the sovereignty is lodged ; recommend- 
ing it, as worthy their confirmation, that ' whatever 
cities were willing might mutually interchange such 
oaths for reciprocal advantage.' Yet the Boeotians 
who composed the councils refused a confirmation; 
apprehensive it might tend to embroil tbem with the 
Lftcediemoniana should they pledge saeb an oath ttt 
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t]ie CorinthianSy who were now abandoning the Lace- 
daBmonian intereat : for the rulers had not made them 
privy to the scheme from Lacedaemon, how * Xenares 
and Clepbulus, of the college of ^phori, and their 
friends, advise them to enter first into a league with 
the. Argives and Corinthians, and then ta extend it to 
the Lacedssmonians.' They had presumed that the 
supreme council, though they secreted these lights, 
would not resolve against a plan which themselves had 
predigested and recommended to them. But now, as 
this affair took so wrong a turn, the Corinthians and 
ambassadors from Thrace went home without effect; 
and the Boeotian rulers, who had all along intended, in 
case their scheme had passed, to perfect an alliance 
with the Argives, made no farther report to the coun- 
cils in relation to the Argives, sent no embassy to 
Argos in consequence of their promise, but suffered 
the whole plan to sink away in careless and dilatory 
unconcern. 

In this same winter the Olynthians, after a sudden 
assault, took Mecyberne, which was garrisoned by 
Athenians. 

After the former proceedings, for conferences were 
still continued between the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
nians about those places they held from one another, 
the Lacedemonians, conceiving some hope that, if 
the Athenians could recover Panactum from the Boeo- 
tians, tbey also might regain Pylus, addressed them- 
selves in solemn embassy to the Bceotians, and impor- 
tuned them to deliver up Panactum and the Athenian 
prisoners, that they in return might get Pylus from 
them ; but the Bcootians persisted in a refusal, unless 
they would make a separate alliance with them, as 
they had done with the Athenians. On this the Lace- 
dsmonians, though convinced that such a step would 
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be ifl^uftice to the Atbeaiaos, since it had been sfip«-^ 
lated that, ' without joint consenty they f hould neither 
make peace nor war ;' yet, bent on the recoTory of Pa- 
nactura, that they might exchange it for Pylue, the 
party at the same time amongst them who were medi<* 
tating a fresh rupture, inclining to the Boeotian inte- 
rest, made the requisite alliance in the very close of 
this winter, on the approach of spring. The conse- 
quence was, that Panactum was. immediately levelled 
with the ground ; and the eleventh year of the war was 
brought to a conclusion. 

Year xii. — Early in the spring of that summer 
which as now approaching, the Argives, when the 
expected embassy from Boeotia was not arrived in 
pursuance of promise, when they found that Panactum 
was demolished, and a separate alliance struck, up be- 
tween tbe BoeotiaDS and I^cedasmonians, began to fear 
they should be totally abandoned, and that their whole 
confederacy would go over to the Lacediemonians. 
They concluded that, through the prevalence of the 
Lacedsemouian arguments, the Boeotians had been 
persuaded to level Panactum, and accede to the 
treaty made with Athens, and that the Athenians were 
privy to all these steps ; and so, of consequence, they 
themselves were now utterly excluded from an alliance 
with the Athenians, and tbeir former hopes intirely 
blasted, that in case disputes should arise, and their 
treaty with the Lacedaemonians not be renewed, they 
might, at worst, depend on gaining the Athenian al- 
liance. The Argives, therefore, amidst 'these per« 
plexities, and the dread of being attacked at once 
by the Lacedsemonians and Tegcatm, by the Baso* 
tiaas and Athenians, as they had formerly refused an 
accommodation with the Lacedaemonians, and had 
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grasped in thonglit ftt the soyereigntyof Peloponne- 
am ; the Argiree, I eay, had no longer ,one moment 
to lose, but despatched instnntly Eustrop&ns and 
j&on, whom they judged to be persons most agreeable 
there, in embassy to Lacedsemon. They now judged 
it their interest to procure the best peace which the pre- 
sent posture of affairs would allow from the Lacedee- 
nionians, and then quietly to attend the event of things^ 
In this view the ambassadors on their arrival had a 
conference with the Lacedaemonians about the terms of 
a peace ; and at first the Argives insisted, that ' to 
some state or private person should be referred, for 
equitable arbitration, the controversy between them 
about the district of Gynuria ;' concerning which, as it 
is frontier to both, they are eternally at variance: in 
this district stands the cities of Thyreit and Anthena, 
aod the possession of it is in the hands of the Laceds^- 
monians. But, at length, when the' Lacedaemonians 
would not suffer any mention to be made of this, de- 
claring only, that ' were . they willing to renew the 
former truce, they should find them complying,' the 
Argive ambassadors, however, prevailed on the Lace* 
daemonians to agree to these proposals : that ' for the 
present, a peace should be concluded for the term of 
fifty years; provided, notwithstanding, that liberty 
remain to either party to send a challenge, when 
neither was embarrassed by plague or war, and the 
right of this district be then decided by arms between 
Lacedaemon and Argos, as had formerly been done 
when the victory was equally claimed on both sides ;' 

^ Herodotns relates this remarkable piece of history in Clio. 
'They had a conference,' says he, ' and came to an agreement 
that three hundred men on each side should decide the point 
by combat, and the land contested should remain the property 
of the victors ; that both armies in the mean time ahoiud retire 
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aad thftt, in this case, it be not lawful to cany the 
pursuit beyond the boundaries of either Argos or La- 
cedsemon/ These proposals, it is true, appeared at 
first to the Lacedaemonians to be foolish : but, at 
length, as their necessary interesttmade them vastly 
desirous of the Argive friendship, they complied with 
the demand, and the terms agreed on were digested 
into writing ; but the Lacedaemonians, before they put 
the last hand to the treaty, insisted on their previous 
return to Argos, and reporting it to the people ; and, 
in case the ratification was given, to repair again to 
Lacedaemon, at the Hyacinthian festival, and swear 
observance. And on this they returned to Argos. 

Whilst the Argives were employed in this negotia- 
tion, the Lacedaemonian embassadors, Andromenes, 
and Ph»dimus*, and Antimenidas, who were commis- 
sioned to receive Panactum and the prisoners of war 
Arom the Boeotians, and deliver them over into the hands 



within their respective dominions, nor be present at the com- 
bat, lest, by being spectators of it, either of them, seeing their 
countrymen defeated, might run to their assistance. When 
articles were settled both armies drew off ; those selected on 
each side for the combat stayed behind and engaged. They 
fonght it out with equal resolution and fortune : of six hun- 
dred men, only three were left alive ; two of them Argives, 
Alcinor and Chromius ; and one Lacedremonian, Othryades : 
these were all the survivors when night c^me on. The Ar- 
gives, as victors, ran in haste to Argos ; but Othryades. for 
the Lacedaemonians, having stripped the dead bodies of the 
Argives, and carried off their arms to the place where his 
own side had encamped, continued on the Held of battle. 
Next morning both parties came to learn the event; and 
then, truly, each party also claimed the victory ; one averring 
tliat a majority survived on their side; the other maintaining 
that even those had fled, whilst their own combatant had kept 
his ground and spoiled the dead. In short, from wrangling 
tliey came again to blows and a general engagement; in 
which, after great slaughter on both sides, the Lacedsmo- 
nians obtained the victory.' 
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•f the Athenians, found, on their arrival, that Panae-' 
turn was already demolished by the Boeotians, on pretext 
that, ' in former times,. on occasion of some dispute: 
about it, an oath had been taken by the Athenians and 
Boeotians, that neither should inhabit that place, ex-. 
cinding the other, but should jointly possess it ;' but 
what Athenian prisoners of war were in the hands of 
the Boeotians were delivered up to Andromenes and 
bis colleagues, who carried and* released them to thei 
Athenians. They also reported the demolition of Pa->< 
nactum,. declaring this to be equivalent to a restitun 
tion, as no enemy to Athens could occupy that post for 
the future. 

These words were no sooner* heard than the Athe-. 
sians conceived the deepest resentment. They thought 
themselves injured by the Lacedaemonians, not only 
in the demolition of Panactum, which ought to have 
been restored standing, but also in the separate alli- 
ance made lately with the Boeotians,, of which now. 
they had notice, in open contradiction to their own 
declaration * of joining them to compel by force such 
as would not accede to the treaty.' They reflected 
also on other points in which the engagements of the 
treaty had been in nowise fulfilled, and concluded 
themselves overreached: for these reasons, they gave 
a rough answer to the ambassadors, and an instant dis- 
mission. 

On so much umbrage, taken by the Athenians against 
the Laced semonians, such persons at Athens as were 
willing to dissolve the peace set themselves instantljii 
to work to accomplish their views. Others were la- 
boring the same point, but none more than Alcibiades,*" 

1 Alci blades is here, beginning his political intrigues, ta 
open the field for his own soaring and enterprising genius to 
dilate itself more at large., Pericles was his near relation an(l 
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fbe son of Clinias ; a person, ili respect of age, even 
then bat a youth ; at least he would hare passed for 
sach in the other states, though for the dignity of his 
birth, he was much honored and caressed. It seemed 
to him the most expedient step to form a good under- 
standing with the Argives. Not but that his opposi- 
tion to other measures was the result of his ambition 
and a study of contention, because the Lacedsemo- 
Alans had employed their interests in Nicias and La- 
ebes to perfect the treaty, slighting his assistance on 
account of his youth, nor paying him the deference he 
expected from the ancient hospitality between that 
state and the family from which he was descended. 
Tikis indeed his grandfiitther had renounced ; bnt he 

guardian ; Socrates -was hia friend and gnide so long as rirtne 
was hia care. Warmer paasiona soon gained the ascendant 
over him ^ and he plunged into all the busy scenes of life, 
wiih that intense application and flexible address to all per- 
sons and all occasions, which surprised the world ; ' more 
changeable tiian a cameleon/ as Plutarch ezpreases it, * since 
that creature cannot put on a fair and white appearance.' 
His character is thus drawn in miniature by the neat and 
masterly pen of Cornelius Nepoa : ' Nature,' saya he, ' seems 
to have exerted her utmost power in Alcibiades. It ia agreed 
by all writers who have made him the subject of their pens 
that a more extraordinary man never lived, either for virtues 
or vices. Born in a most noble republic, of a most honorable 
family, by far the handsomest person of his age» fit for every 
thing, and full of address ; he was a commander that made 
the greatest figure both by land and sea ; an orator whom 
none could surpass ; nay, his manner and matter, when he 
spoke, were quite irresistible. Exactly as occasions required* 
he was laborious, persevering, indefatigable, {generous ; splen* 
did in all his outward appearance, and at his table ; full of 
affability, profuse of civility, and of the utmost dexterity in 
adapting himself to the exigences of time ; and yet, in the 
seasons of relaxation, and when business no longer required 
him to keep his faculties on the stretch, he was luxurious, 
dissolute, lewd, and intemperate. The whole world was 
astonished that so vast an unlikeneas, and so different a na« 
'^'re, «hould be united in the same person.' 
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liimseify in the riew of rtuewmg if, had shown extra* 
ordinary civilitios to the Spartans who were made pii- 
•onen at Sphaeteria. Thinking himself therefore in 
all respects slighted* at this crisis he hegan openly to 
oppose them : he affirmed, that * the Lacedasmonians 
were a people who coald not he trusted ; that they 
bad treacherously entered into a peace in order to di«> 
rert the Argives from their aUiance* that again they 
might attack the Athenians when left alone.' Nay 
farther ; on the first dissatisfaction between them, he 
secretly despatched his emissaries to Argos, exhorting 
them * at his invitation to come to Athens, in company 
with the Mantineaos and Bleans, and solicit an allif> 
ance, since opportunity favored, and his whole in- 
terests should be exerted in their support.' 

The Argives having heard these suggestions, and 
being now convinced that the Bosotian separate alli- 
ance had been made without the privity of the Athe* 
aiaas, who, on the contrary, were highly discontented 
at the Lacedaemoniau proceedings, took no farther no* 
tice of their embassy at Lacedaemon, though sent ext 
pressly there to negotiate an aecomnodation, bat re* 
called all their attention from thence to the Athenians. 
They reflected that Athens, a state which from long 
antiquity had been their friend, which was governed 
by a democracy in the same manner as their own, and 
which was possessed of a great power at sea, could 
most effectually support them in case a war should 
break out against them. In short, they lost no time in 
despatching ambassadors to the Athenians to propose 
an alliance, who were accompanied by embassies front 
the Eleans and Mantineans. 

A Lacedemonian embassy also arrived in great 
haste, composed of Philocharidas, Leon, and Endios,, 
persons who were judged most acceptable at Athens^ 
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•Thfey were afraid lest the AtbeniaDs, in the'lieat of 
4heir resentmenty should form an allianoe ^v^ith the 
Arg^ves. They sent also by them. a demand of the 
jrestitation of Pylus in lieu of Panactnm, and* excuses 
€or the separate alliance they had made with the Boeo- 
tians, ' which had been concluded without any design 
<i£ prejudicing the Athenians.' On these points they 
spoke before the -senate/ notifying at the same time 

^ The Lacedaemonian embassy have, on this occasion, tlieir 
^ffst au'dience from the senate. The business of this history 
•has been hitherto transacted in the assembly of the people * 
for, as the generals of the state were the chief ministers in 
time of war, and bad a power of convening the people at their 
own discretion, all points that required a speedy determina- 
jtign were brought before the people in the first instance ; and 
the inflaence of the senate, which operated on ordinary occa- 
sions, was cbecked and suspended in time of Trar, which 
'starts many extraordinary occasions, or left it in the will of 
.the generals of the state to call and treat as extraordinary 
whatever they pleased. By tbese means the people had en* 
grossed the power : the balance which Solon designed always 
to preserve was in a great measure lost, and the aristocraticsl 
influence was quite suspended. 

As, therefore, the popular assembly had its vote at first 
setting out, the form and constitution of the senate now re- 
quires an explanation. At this time it consisted of five hun- 
dred persons, and for that reason is often styled the council 
of five hundred, and sometimes, by Thucydides, the council 
of tbe bean, from the manner of their election. Bvery year, 
on an appointed day, each tribe returned the names of their 
members who were qualified and stood candidates for this 
honor. The names were engraved on pieces of brass, and cast 
into a vessel ; the same number of beans were cast into ano- 
ther vessel, fifty of .which were white, and the rest hiack. 
They then proceeded to draw out a name and a bean, and the 
persons to whom the white* bean were drawn became the se- 
nators of the year. Each seoator had a drachma* that is* I 
seven pence three farthings a day for his salary. ' 

In the next place, the names of the tribes were thrown into 
a vessel, and into another nine blade beans and one white 
one : tbe tribe to whose name the white bean was drawn took 
the first course of presidency for a tenth part of the year, and 
the order of tbe succeeding courses was determined 'in the 
same manner by the bean. How the fifty in course were 
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that * they were come with full power to put an end td 
all disputes ;' by which they gare some alarm to Alci- 
biades, lest, should they make the same declaration 
before the assembly of the people, it might have an 
influence^ on the multitude, and an alliance with the 
Argives might prove abortive. 

But Alcibiades now contrived to baffle them by art. 
He prevailed on the Lacedemonians, by solemnly 
pledging his faith to them, that * in case they would 
disown, before the people, the full powers with which 
they were invested, he would engage for the restitu- 
tion of Pylus ; for he himself would then persuade the 
Athenians to it with as much zeal as he now dissuaded, 
and would get all other points adjusted to their satis- 
faction.' His view in acting thus was to detach them 
from Nicias, and to gain an opportunity of inveighing 
against them in the assembly of the people as men who 
had nothing sincere in their intentions, and whose pro- 
fessions were dissonant with themselves ; and so to 
perfect an alliance with the Argives, Eleans, and Man- 

Bobdivided into teas, and from these tens a chairman chosen 
for a day, has been already explained in the note on the popti- 
lar assembly, book i. 

The senate sat every day in the prytaneum, or state-house, 
where the presidents had also their diet. They were the 
grand council of state ; took into consideration all the affairs 
of the commonwealth ; debated, and voted by heans ; and 
whatever determinations were thus made in the senate were 
afterwards carried down to the assembly of the people, to be 
ratified and passed into laws, fiy Solon's original constitu- 
tion, nothing was to be proposed by the people before it had 
been canvassed and approved in the senate ; but this> seems to 
have been eluded by the generals of the state, who had all the 
military business in their department, and a power to convene 
the people at their pleasure, and lay matters before them in 
the first instance. To restore the aristocratical power, and 
redace that of the people, occasioned an usurpation and sad 
confusion in Athens, as will be seen in the eighth book of 
this history* 
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tineans. And t\ua artifice in the sequel took effect: 
for when they were admitted to an audience before 
the people, and replied to the demand, when put, con- 
trary to what they had said in the senate, that * they 
had no such powers/ the Athenians in an instant lost 
all patience. And now, Alcibiades roaring out alond 
against the Lacedsomooians with ranch more yehe- 
mence than he had erer done before, they listened 
greedily to all he said, and were ready instantly to 
eall in the Argives and their companions, and to make 
them confederates. But the shock of an earthquake 
being felt before any thing could be formally con- 
cluded, the assembly was adjourned. 

At the next day's assembly Nicias, thouglk the La* 
cedsemonians had been thus overreached, and he him- 
self ensnared by their public acknowlegement that they 
had no full powers, spoke however on the Lacedssmo- 
nian side ; insisting ^ on the necessity of maintaining 
a good correspondence with them, and deferring all 
agreement with the Argives till they could send to tht 
Lacedaemonians, and be distinctly informed of their 
final resolutions. It makes,' said he, * for your cre- 
dit, but for their disgrace, that a war should be 
averted : for as your affairs are in a happy posture, it 
is above all things eligible for you to preserve your 
prosperity unimpaired ; but they, in their present low 
situation, should put all to hazard, in the hopes of 
redress.' He carried it, in short, that ambassadors 
should be despatched, he himself to be one in the com- 
mission, * earnestly to require of the LacedaemoniaDS 
that, if their intentions were honest, they should sur- 
render Panactum standing, and Amphipolis ; and 
should, farther, renounce the alliance with the Boeo- 
tians in case they still refused to accede to the peace : 
this In pursuance of the article, that neither should 
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make peace wiAoat joint conient/ They ordered it 
to be addedy farther, that * they themselTes, could 
they have designed to act unjustly, had concluded be- 
fore this an alliance with the Argives, as th^y were 
already attending and soliciting such a measure/ And 
hiring sobjoined their instructions in relation to all 
other points in which they thought themselves ag* 
grieved, they sent away the ambassadors in commission 
along with Nicias. These having arrived, and reported 
their instructions, added, in conclusion, that ' unless 
they would renounce their alliance with the Boeotians, 
if still refusing their accession to the peace, they would 
admit the Arg^vea and their associates into league/ 
The Lacedaemonians replied, *they would never re<- 
nounce their alliance with the Boeotians / for the party 
of Xenares, the ephorus, and all those who acted in 
the same combination, had still the majority: how-*, 
ever, at the request of Nicias, they renewed the oaths. 
Nicias was afraid of being forced to depart without 
settling any one point of his commission, and of falling 
under public censure (which really came to pass), as 
undoubted author of the peace witji the Lacedaemo*- 
aiana. And when, on his return, the Athenians had 
heard that no one point was adjusted at Lacedsemon^ 
they immediately conceived the warmest indignation ; 
and, looking on themselves as highly abused, Alci- 
hiades introducing the Argives and their associates, 
who were still at Athens, they entered into treaty, and 
an alliance offensive and defensive with them, as fol- 
lows >r—. 

* The Athenians, Argives, Eleans, and Mantineaos* 
for themselves' and their respective dependents on all 
sides, have made a peace, to continue for tiie term of 
a hundred years, without fraud and without violence, 
both at land and at sea, 

THUC. VOL*' lu . ir . . 
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* Be it nnlawfurto take np offensiTe annsr^itfaer by 
the Argires, Eleans, Mantineans, or their dependent, 
against the Athenians and dependents of the Athe- 
nians ; or by the Athenians, and their dependents, 
against the Argives, Eleans, Mantineans, and their 
dependents, without any artifice or evasion whatso- 
ever. On these conditions the Athenians, Argives, 
•Eleans, and Mantineans, to be confederates for one 
hundred years. 

* Provided that, in case an enemy invade the terri- 
tory of the Athenians, the Argives, Eleans, and Man- 
tineans, march to the succor of the Athenians, in strict 
conformity to a summons received from Athens, in the 
most vigorous manner they may be able, to the fulness 
Y>f their abilities. 

. * But if the enemy, after ravaging, be again with- 
drawn, the state under which they acted to be declared 
an enemy to the Argives, Mantineans, Eleans, and 
Athenians ; and to be pursued with the offensive arms 
-of all those confederated states. 

* And farther, that it be not lawful for any of the 
contracting states^ to lay down their arms against that 
state which has so offended without the consent of all 
the rest. 

' The Athenians also to march to the succor of Ar- 
gos, Man tinea, and Elis, in case an enemy invade the 
territory of the Eleans, or that of the Mantineans, or 
that of the Argives, in strict conformity to a summons 
received from any of those states, in the most vigorous 
manner they may be able, to the fulness of their abi- 
lities; 

* But if the enemy, after ravaging, be again with- 
drawn, the state under which they acted to be declared 
an enemy to the Athenians, Argives, Mantineaus, and 
Eleans, and to be pursued with the offensive anna of 

" ^hese confederate states. 
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. / And. farther, that it be not lawful to^lay down their 
arms against the state which has so offended, without 
,the joint consent of all these contracting states. 

^ That no armed force be admitted to pass in ordet 
for war through any of their, respective dominions, or 
those of their respective dependents, nor along their 
sea, nnless such a passage be granted unanimously by 
•all the contracting parties, by the Athenians, Argives, 
Mantineans, and Eleans. 

' Agreed, farther, that when the auxiliaries attend, 
the state whidh summoned them supply them with 
thirty days' provision as^ soon as they shall have ent- 
Jered the territory of the state which summoned their 
attendance, and the same at their departure* 
> ' And, if there be occasion for the attendance of such 
An auxiliary force for a larger space, that the state 
which sent for it maintain that force, by paying to 
every soldier, heavy-armed and light-armed, and every 
■archer, three oboli of ^gina ^ a day, and a drachma of 
iEgina to every horseman* 

' But the $tate which sends for auxiliaries to have the 
supreme command, so long as the war continues within 
its district. • 

• ' Ify farther, it be agreed by the contracting states 
to act offensively with the united forces, the command 
'then to be equally divided among all the states. ' 
. ^ That the Athenians sweai; to observe these articles 
in their own names and those of their dependents ; but 

the Argives, Mantintsans, and Eleans, and the depend- 

• > 

> The valne of three oboli of ^gina is about sixpence, and 
•the drachma of ^gma nearly one shilling, English ^ for, ac- 
cording to Dr. Arbuthnot, the talent of iEgina consisted of a 
hundred Attic mine, and therefore was larger than the Attic 
<alent in the proportion of one handled to sixty. 
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ente of these^ are to swear feparately, each state 'for 
Itself. 

' Each party to take the oath in the most solemii 
fashion of their country, in the most sacred manner^ 
with the choicest victims. The terms of the oath to be 
thus conceived : — I will stand by the alliance, accord- 
ing to a covenant, justly, honestiy, and sincerely; and 
J will not transgress its obligation by any fraud or 
evasion whatsoever. 

* To be sworn — 

* At Athens, by the senate and the city magistrates ; 
the presidents in course to administer the oath* 

' At Argos, by the senate, the eighty, and the arty* 
use : the eighty to administer the oath. 

* At Mantinea, by the demiurgi, the senate, and the 
other magistrates: the theori and polemarchs to ad- 
minister the oath. 

* At £lis, by the demiurgi, the officers of state, and 
the silt hundred : the demiurgi and the keepers of the 
sacred records to administer the oath. 

' These oaths to be renewed : for which purpose, 
the Athenians to repair to Elis, to Mantinea, and to 
Argos, thirty days before the Olympic games. But 
the Argives, Eleans, and Mantineand ace to repair to 
Athens, ten days before the great Panathensea. 

' The articles relating to this peace, and these 
oaths, and this alliance, to be inscribed on a column 
of stone, 

' By the Athenians, in the citadel : 

' By the Argives, in the forum, hi the temple of 
Apollo : 

* By the Mantineans, in the temple of Jupiter, in ihe 
fonim ; and 

' All jointly to erect, . by way 0/ ynemorial, a 
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hng^n pillajr at Olympia, at the Olympics now a'p- 
proaching. 

' If it be judged expedient, by any of tbe contractiDg 
states, to make any additions to these articles already 
agreed, whatever, in pursuance of this, be deemed 
proper, by the joint determination of all parties, the 
same to be valid/ 

A peace and alliance, offensive and defensive, was in 
this manner concluded : and those subsisting between 
tbe Lacedaemonians and Athenians were not, on this 
account, renounced by either side. 

The Corinthians, however, who were confederates of 
the Argives, refused to accede: but, what is more, 
they had never sworn to the alliance made previous to 
this, between the Eleans, Argives, and Mantineans, — 
* to have the same foes and the same friends/ They 
pretended that the defensive league, already made^ 
was quite sufficient^— * to succor one another, but not 
to concur in an offensive war/ In this manner the 
Corinthians were drawing off from the league, and 
again warped in their inclinations towards the Lace- 
daemonians. 

The Olympics were solemnised this summer, in 
which Androsthenes, the Arcadian, was for the first 
time victor in the pancrace, and the Lacedaemonians 
were excluded the temple by the Eleans, so that they 
could neither sacrifice nor enter the lists. They had 
not discharged the fine set on them by the Eleans, by 
virtue of the Olympic laws, who had charged them 
with a conveyance of arms into the fort of Phyrcon, and 
with throwing sonie of their heavy-'armed into Lepreum, 
during the Olympic cessation. The fine imposed was 
two. thousand minae,' at the rate of two minae for every 
heavy-armed soldier, agreeably to the letter of the law; 

1 64582. 6s, 8(2. sterling. 
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- The LacedaBinonians, on this, despatched an emhMsf 
to remonstrate against the injustice of the -sentence; 
^ that the cessation had not heen notified at Lacede- 
mon when they threw in their heavy-armed/ 

The Eleans replied, that ^ the cessation was already 
in force : for they proclaim it first amongst themselves ; 
and so, whilst they were quiet, and expected no such 
n^age, they had heen wronged- by a surprise/ 

The Lacedasmonians retorted, that, * if so, it jvaS 
needless for them to proceed to a publication of it in 
Lacedsmon, if the Eleans had already judged them- 
Selves wronged. But the fact was far different in the 
light they saw it, and trespass had not been committed 
in any shape whatever/ 

But the Eleans adhered to their first charge, that 
^ they could not be persuaded the Lacedaemonians had 
not wronged them : yet, in case they were willing to 
surrender Lepreum to them, they were ready to remit 
their share of the fine, and to pay for them that part 
Of it which was due to the god/ 

But when this would not content, it was urged again 
by the Eleans, that * if they were unwilling to part 
with it, they should by no means surrender Lepreum ; 
but then, as they were desirous to have the use of the 
temple, they must go up to the altar of Olympian 
Jupiter, and swear, in the presence of the Grecianst 
that they would hereafter pay the fine/ But, as they 
also refHised to comply with this, the Lacedaemonians 
were excluded the temple, the sacrifice, and the games, 
and performed their own sacrifices at home. Yet the 
rest of the Grecians, except the Lepreatse, were ad« 
mitted to assist at the solemnity. 

The Eleans, however, apprehensive they would 8acrt<* 
fice by force, set a guard of their armed youths around 
the temple. These were reinforced by the Argives and 
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Ifantin^and, ft thoas^ad af ^acb, and a party of Athe-* 
niaD horse who were at Argos in readiness to attend 
the festiTal. Bnt a gpreat consternation had seized the 
whole assembly of united Greece^ lest the Lacedasmo- 
nians ahoultl return with an armed force ; more especi^ 
ally, when Lichas, the son of Archesilaus, a Lacedad^ 
monian, was scourged in the course by the « under offi« 
cersy because, when bis chariot had gained the prize^ 
aod the chariot of the Boeotian state was proclaimed 
Tictor, pursuant to the exclusion of the Lacedasmoniantf 
from the race^ he stepped into the midst of the assem-* 
bly and crowned the charioteer, desirous to make it 
known that the chariot belonged to him* On this, the 
whole assembly was more than ever alarmed, and it wa^ 
fiilly expected that some strange event would follow : 
the Lacediemonians, however, made no bustle ; and the 
festival passed regularly through its train • 

After the Olympics, the Argives and their confede«« 
rates repaired to Corinth, in order to solicit the con4 
eurrence of that state. A Lacedannonian embassy 
happened- also to be there* Many conferences wer6 
held, and nothing finally determined ; but, on feelingf 
the shock of an earthquake, they parted each to their 
respective cities. And here the summer ended» 

In the ensuing winter a battle was fought by the 
Heracleots of Trachii, against the ^Enianians, Dolo-« 
plans, Meliensians^ and some of the Thessalians : for 
the bordering nations were enemies to the city of Hera« 
clea, as this. latter place had been fortified for their 
more especial annoyance* From its foundation they 
had ever opposed it, preventing its gprowth to the ut* 
most of their power ; add at this time they defeated 
the Heracleots in a battle, in which Xenares, the soni 
of Cnidis, the Lacedaemonian commandant, was slain i 
a number also of the Heracleots perishedi. And thu« 
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the winter ended : and the twelfth year of the war 
Itlfo to an end* 

. Year xiii. — ^The succeeding summer was no sooner 
begun than the Boeotians, riewing the low estate to 
which it had been reduced by the-late battle, took into 
their own hands the city of Heraclea, and discharged 
Heg^sippidas, the Lacedsmonian commandant, aa 
guilty of mal-administration. They took this city into 
their own hands, from the apprehension that, during 
the embroilments of the Lacedaemonians in Pelopon-. 
'nesus, the Athenians might seize it« The Lacedmmo-* 
nians, however, were chagrined at this step of the 
Boeotians. 

The same summer also, Alcibiades, the son of Cli-* 
nias, being general of the Athenians, with the concur** 
rence of the Argives and their allies, entered Pelopoii<« 
nesus with a small party of faeayy-armed Athenians 
and archers, and enlarged his forces on his route by 
the aids of the confederates in those quarters ; where 
he not only made such a disposition of aifours as might 
best answer the riews of the alliance, but also, tra- 
Tersing Peloponnesus with his force, he both persuaded 
the Patreans to continue their works quite down to the 
•eiei, and intended also to execute a plan of his own for 
erecting a fort on the Rhium of Achaia.' But the Co- 
rinthians and Sicyonians, and all such as were alarmed 
at the annoyance this fort might give them, rushed out 
to prevent him, and obliged him to desist. 

The same summer a war broke out between the £pi- 

^ This was a grand project indeed ! It aimed at no leas 
than the tptal ruin of Corinthi and putting an end to lOl the 
navigation of that trading and opulent city through the bay of 
Crissa. The Athenians were abeady intire masters of the sea 
en the other side of th^isthmaB» 
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^Aiiifanft and Argiyea^ The pretext was grounded oa 
a victim dae from the Epidaurians to the Pytbiaft 
Apollo, as an acknowlegement for their pastures ; ibc 
the Argives were now the chief managers of the tem«^ 
pie. But, this pretended grievance set apart, it had 
been judged expedient, by Alcibiades and the Ai^ves^ 
to get possession, if possible, of Bpidaurus, in order tot 
prevent molestation on the side of Corinth, and to 
render the passage of Athenian snccors more expedi^ 
tioas f^om ^gina than by fetching a compass about 
Scyllaeum. The Argives, therefore, were intent on 
their preparations, as resolved to take the field, and 
act against Epidaurus, in order to exact the victim hy 
force of arms. 

But, about the same time, the Lacedaemonians also; 
marched out, with their whole force, as far as ta 
Leuctra, on their own frontier, towards Lyceum, un-r 
der the command of Agis, the son of Archidamns, theiir 
king. Not a man was privy to the design of. their 
thus taking the field, not even the states from which 
the quotas were furnished out. But, when the vietinui 
they sacrificed for a successful campaign proved in^^ 
auspicious, they again marched home, and circulated 
fresh orders to their confederates to be ready to ^ke 
the field again after the next month, which was thft 
month Cameius,* the grand festival of the Dorians*- 

^ This festival was observed bjr most cities in Greece ; but 
with the greatest pomp and solemnity at Sparta, where it 
began the thirteenth of the month Cameias, according to the 
Lacedemonian style, and lasted nine days. A camp wstf 
formed for its celebration^in which the^r continued during the 
whole solemnity, and observed strict military discipline.^ By 
these means, asf we find a little lower, the Argives, in this in^ 
stance no slaves to superstition, attended to the festival and 
war&re at the same time, and annoyed the Epidaurians, whilst 
rehgionis awe restrained the friends of the latter from actiue. 
in ineir^efence. See Potter's Archnologia, vol. i* p. 406» ^ 



Butf, wben tbey ^ere thus withdrawn, the ArgiTeffiy 
tftking the field on the twenty-seventh day of the 
month preceding Cameius, and though celebrating 
their own festival that very day, continued all this in- 
termediate time to make incursions and ravages on 
Epidauria. The Epidaurians sent about to solicit the 
succors of their allies ; some of whom excused them- 
selves as* bound to observe the approaching festivals, 
though others advanced as far as the frontiers of Epi- 
dauria, and then refused to act. And, during thd 
space of time that the Argives were in Epidauria, em- 
bassies from the several states held a congress at Man- 
tiiiea, at the request of the Athenians ; and proceeding 
to a conference, Ephamidas, the Corinthian, remon-^ 
Strated, that * their words were by no means consistent 
with their actions ; for, whilst they were here sitting 
together on the terms of peace, the Epidaurians and 
allies and the Argives were opposing one another in 
arms : that, consequently, the first thing to be done 
was to send deputations on both sides to disband those 
armies, and then orderly to proceed to treat of peace/ 
Yielding therefore to the justice of such a remon- 
toance, they fetched the Argives out of Epidauria; 
and, returning to the congpress, they were not able 
even then to agree together: on which the Argives 
once more entered Epidauria, and resumed the ravage* 
The Lacedaemonians now had taken the field, and 
were advanced to Oary» ; but, as now again the vi'c- 
^8 sacrificed portended no success to a campaign, 
they once more withdrew, 

; The Argives also, after ruining about a third of the 
territory of Epidauria, were returned home. In this 
incursion they were assisted by one thousand heavy* 
armed Athenians, with Alcibiades at their head : who* 
^anpg .h^ard that the Lacedaemonians . had now left 
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the field, as their service waft now no'loliger needful^ 
marcbed away. Aud in this manner the summer 
passed. 

In the beginning of the next winter the Lacedte* 

monians, unknown to the Athenians, threw a body oS 

men - to the number of three hnndred, with Hegesip-* 

pidasy as commandant, into Epidaurus by sea. On 

this, the Argives repaired instantly to Athens, with 

remonstrances, that, ' though it was explicitly men« 

tioued in the treaty that no enemy should be suffered 

to pass through their respective dominions, yet they 

had permitted the Lacedemonians to make this pas-* 

sage by sea without molestation.* Unless therefore 

they would replace the Messenians and helots ia 

Pylns, to annoy the Lacedaemonians, they should 

deem themselves aggrieved/ On this, the Athenians^ 

at the instigation of Alcibiades, underwrote this charge' 

en the Laconic column, that * the Lacedaemonians were 

guilty of pmjury ;' and removed the helots from 

Crania into Pylus, to resume their depredations, but 

refrained from any other act of hostility. 

. In the course of this winter, though the Argives and 

Bpidanriantf were at war, yet no regular battle wail 

fonght between them. The hostilities consisted of 

ambuscades and skirmishes, in which, according to 

the chance of action, some persons perished on both 

aides. > 

; Bnt in the close of winter, when the spring wat 

now approaching, the Argives, provided with ladders 

for scaling, came under Epidaurus, hoping to take it by 

surprise, as insufficiently manned by reason of the war ; 

hat, failing of success, they soon withdrew. And then 

* The Argives, in this remonstrance, acknowleged the domi# 
nion of the sea, even on the coast of Peloponnesas, to belong; 
to Athens* 
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the winter ended, and with it ended also the thirteentil 
year of the war. 

' Year xiv. — Ahoat the middle of the ensuing snin- 
iner, when their confederates, the Epidaurians, wen 
sadly distressed, when some of the Peloponnesians 
had already revolted, and others showed plainly a 
a spirit of discontent, the Lacedtemonians were clearly 
convinced that, unless expeditiously prevented, the 
mischief would spread ahroad. On this they took the 
field against Argos with their whole force, both them^ 
selves and their helots ; and Agis, the son of Archi- 
damus, king of the Lacedsemonians, commanded in 
chief. They were attended in the field by the Tegeatse, 
and all the other Arcadians whatever confederated 
with the Lacedsemonians. But the allies of the other 
parts of Peloponnesus, and those without the isth« 
mus, were assembled at Phlius ; the Boeotians, con« 
sisting of five thousand heavy»armed, and the same 
number of light^armed ; ^ye hundred horsemen, each 
attended by a soldier on foot : the Corinthians of two 
thousand heavy-armed; the other confederates with 
their several quotas ; but the Phliasians with the whole 
of their force, because the army was assembled in their 
district. 

. The Argives, who had some time before intelligence 
of the Lacedemonian preparations, and that since they 
were filing towards Phlius in order to join the forces 
assembled there, now took the field themselves. They 
were joined by a succor of the Mantineans, strength- 
ened by the addition of their dependents, and three 
thousand heavy-armed Eleans. On their march, they 
fell in with the Lacedaemonians at Methydrium of 
Arcadia. Each party posted itself on a rising ground. 
The Argives got every thing in readiness to attack the 
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Iiacedannoiiians whilst yet they were alone ; hut Agis^ 
dislodging hy night, and stealing a march^ completed 
his junction with the hody of coDfederates at Phliiis^ 
When this was perceived hy the Atgiyes, they drew 
off early the next dawn, first of all to Argos, and then 
to the pass on the route of Nemea, hy which they ex^ 
pected the Lacedaemonians, with their confederates, 
would fall into their country. Yet Agis took not thji^ 
route which they expected; hut, having communi-' 
Gated his design to the Lacedaemonians, Arcadians^ 
tnd Epidanrians, he took a different route, though 
much less practicable^ and descended into the plains of 
Argos. The Corinthians, Pellenians, and Phliasians 
followed by another more direct route ; and orders 
had been given to the Boeotians, Megareans, and Skyo- 
nians, to take the route which led to Nemea, on which 
the Arg^ves were posted, that, in case the Argives 
should march into the plain to make head against the 
Lacedaemonians, the last with their cavalry might press 
on their rear. 

After these dispositions, and such a descent into the 
plain, Agis ravaged Saminthus and other places ; oik 
intelligence of which, the Argives, so soon as it was 
day, dislodged from Nemea to stop the depredations^ 
and on their march met with the body of Phliasians, 
and Corinthians ; and, encountering, slew some lew 
of the Phliasians, whilst not a much greater number 
of their own men were destroyed by the Corinthians; 
The Boeotians also, Megareans and Sicyonians, took 
the route of Nemea conformably to orders, and found 
the Argives already dislodged ; but the latter, on enr 
tertng the plain, and viewing the ravage made on 
their lands, drew up in order of battle. The Lacedssr 
moniaas stood regularly drawn up on the other side. 
'And now then Argives were shut up in the middle of 



lheii» enemies : for, on the side 6f tbe plain, tbe Imn^ 
48Dmonians> and those in their body» intercepted their 
i^tum to the city ; on the high ground above them 
>nrere the Corinthians, Phliasians, and Pellenians ; on 
the other part, towards Nemea, were the Bceotians) 
fiicyonians, and Jffegareans. Cavalry they had none : 
'for the Athenians were the only part of their confe* 
•deracy who were not yet come up. 
- The hulk indeed of the Argrives and confederates 
apprehended not the danger which at present envi- 
roned them to be so great : but rather concluded they 
might engage with advantage, and that they had 
caught the Lacedaemonians fast within their territory, 
^ond near to Argos itself. Two Argives, however, 
•Thrasyllus, one of the five in command, and Alci- 
phron, the public host of the LacediemonianSy the 
very instant the armies were moving to the charge, had 
addressed themselves to Agis, and proposed expe- 
dients to prevent, a battle : pving their word, that 
' the Argives were ready to do and to submit to jus* 
'tt0e,'on a fair and equitable arbitration, in case the 
lAcedaemonians had any charge against them ; and for 
the future would live at peace, if a present accommo- 
datioa could.be effected/ 

. In this manner these Argives presumed to talk, 
merely of themselves, and without the public authority. 
Agis also, by his own private determination, accepted 
the proposals ; and without reporting them to the cou&« 
eil of war, without canvassing things maturely him- 
self, or, at . least, communicating only with one persoa 
of the number which had authority in the army, granted 
them a four months' truce, * in which space they were 
to make good. what engagements they had made;' 
and then instantly drew off the army, without impart- 
ing the reasona of his conduct to the other con&da* 
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flites. The Lacedsemoniaos; indeed^ and <$oni^deraie8, 
followed when he led them off, because their laws ex- 
acted such obedience ; yet, amongst themselyes, were 
lavish of their censure against Agis, that, when so fine 
an opportunity of engag^ing was in their power, wheh 
their enemies were hemmed in on all sides, both by 
their horse and their foot, they were drawn off, with* 
out performing any thing worthy of such mighty 
prepilrations ; for, to this very day, a finer army of 
Grecians had never appeared in the field. A most 
gallant figure in truth it made, whilst they were all 
togetiier at Nemea. The Lacedaemonians were there 
to be seen with the whole collected force of their state^ 
accompanied by the Arcadians, Boeotians,' Corin-* 
thians, Sicyonians, Pellenians, Phliasians, and Me* 
gareans. The troops which composed their several 
quotas were all picked men, and were judged a match 
in the field of battle, not only for the whole Argive 
alliance, but the addition of double strength* This 
great army, however, laying all the time most heavy 
imputations on the conduct of Agis, drew off, and wero 
disbanded to their several habitations. 

On the other part also, the Argives were still mudi 
more e&asperated against those who had made thti 
suspension without public authority. They imagined 
the Lacedaemonians had escaped them, when they had 
the finest opportunity of striking a blow, inasmuch aa 
the contest must have been decided under the very 
walls of Argos, and in company with a numerous and 
gallant alliance. And hence, on their return, at the 
Cfaatadrum, the place where the crimes committed iik 
an expedition are judged, before they enter the city^ 
they were beginning to stone Thrasyllus, who, flying 
to an altar, escaped with life: his effects, however, 
they confiscated to public use. 
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. But, after thia, came up the Athenian auccor, oop- 
siating of a thonaand heavy-armed, and three hundred 
horaemen, commanded by Lacbea and Nicoatratus. 
The Argivea, who, after all, were afraid to break the 
agreement with the Laceda^moniana, ordered them ^ to 
be gone forthwith ;' and though they requeated a con- 
ference, refuaed to introduce them into the aaaembly 
of the people till the Mantineana and Eleana, who 
were not yet departed, by great importunity obtained 
a compliance. Here the Atheniana,* in the preaence 
of Alcibiadea, their ambaaaador, aaaembled with the 
Argivea and their alliea, arerred, that * the auapen- 
^n waa not valid, aince agreed to without the conaent 
of the body of the confederatea ; now, therefore, as 
^emaelrea were come up opportunely to their aaaiat- 
ance, they were obliged in honor to proaecute the war.' 
The confederatea allowed the force of thia argument ; 
and the whole alliance, except the Argivea, marched 
inatantly away againat Oreliomenua, of Arcadia. But 
even the Argivea, though they atayed behind at first, 
vero .persuaded by auch reaaoning, and aoon after 
went also tP take part in the expedition. Thua united, 
they aat down before and beaieged Orchomenua. They 
made aeveral aaaaulta on it, deairoua for other reaaons 
to get it into their handa, but more particularly be- 
cauae the hoatagea from Arcadia were lodged in that 
city by the Lacediemoniaaa. 

The Orchomeniana, terrified at the weakneaa of their 
walla and the multitude of their beaiegera, and leat, as 
no relief appeared, they ahould aoon be exhanated, 
thonght proper to capitulate on theae conditiona : * to 
be received into the confederacy ; to give hoatagea of 
their own body, and to deliver up to the Mantineani 
thoae whom the LaoedsMnoniana had lodged with them.' 

1 Laches and Nicostsatits. 
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HaTiog thus got possession of Orcbomeuus, tbe 
confederateSf in the next place, held a consultation, 
' against what other city, in their plan of conquest, 
they should next proceed/ The Eleans exhorted them 
to march against Lepreuro, but the Mantineans against 
Tegea ; and the Argives and Athenians adhered to the 
Mantineans. The fileans, on thi9, were offended that 
they had not voted for the siege of Lepreum, and se- 
parated to their own home. But tbe rest of the con- 
federates set about preparations at Mantinea, as fully 
bent on the siege of Tegea ; and even some of the 
citizens of Tegea were exerting their efforts within 
that city to betray it to them. 

But the Lacedaemonians, after they were witbdrawn 
from Argos, in pursuance of the suspension of arms 
for four months, laid heavy charges on Agis, for not 
conquering Argos at so fair an opportunity, fairer than 
ever they had reason to expect, ' since so numerous 
and so gallant a body of confederates could never 
again, without greater difficulty, be assembled toge- 
ther.' And, when afterwards the news arrived that 
Orcbomenus was taken, their indignation became more 
violent than ever. In such a ferment they instantly 
resolved, though not consistently with the calm Lace- 
dsMDonian temper, that * his house must needs be de- 
molished, and a fine of one hundred thousand drach- 
mas' be imposed on Agis.' He earnestly pleaded 
against the execution of the sentence, that * in another 
expedition he would purge the charge by some notable 
service to the state ; if not, they might then proceed to 
pnnish him at pleasure.' On this they suspended the 
fine «nd demolition, but passed a law on the present 

1 9St9L Si. 4<l. stariing. 
THUC. VOL. II , O 
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occasion such as never before had been made amongst 
them ; for they elected a committee of ten Spartans 
to attend him as a council, without whose concurrence 
he was not permitted to lead out their army into the 
field. 

In the mean time a message was brought them from 
their friends at Tegea, that * unless they come thither 
with the. utmost expedition, Tegea will revolt from 
them to the Argives and their confederates^ and is only 
not revolted already.' 

To prevent this the whole Lacedaemonian strength, 
both of citizens and helots, was levied with more 
sharpness than had ever been known before ; and, 
taking the field, they marched to Oresteuni, of Mena- 
lia. An order was sent beforehand to tb«ir Arca- 
dian allies,^ to assemble and follow them directly to- 
wards Tegea. 

But when the whole Lacedaemonian strength was 
thus marched to Oresteum, the sixth part of the num- 
ber, consisting of the more aged and younger classes, 
was from thence again dismissed to Sparta, to take on 
them the guard of that place, whilst the rest of their 
military force marched to Tegea ; and, not long after, 
their Arcadian confederates joined them. 

They sent also to Corinth, to the Boeotians, Pho- 
cians, and Locrians, a summons of speedy aid into the 
Mantinean : but for some of these the summons was 
too short; and for the rest, it was by no means an 
easy task to take the field in separate bodies, and wait- 
ing for their mutual junction, to force their passage 
through an enemy's country ; for such lay between to 
obstruct their advance : however, they were earnestly 
bent to attempt it. The Lacedaemonians, in the mean 
time, enlarged with such Arcadian parties as were al- 
ready come up, marched on and broke into the Manti- 
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oean ; and, having formed their camp near the temple 
of Hercules, they ravaged the country. 

The Argives and their allies, when their enemy was 
thos in sight, having posted themselves on a spot of 
ground by nature strong and. difficult^ of approach, 
drew up in order, as ready to engage. The Lacedse- 
mooians immediately advanced towards them, and even 
approached so near as within the cast of a stone or a 
dart : but one of the old experienced Spartans, per- 
ceiving tbat they were to attack so difficult a post, 
roared out aloud to Agis,* that ' he was going to re- 
pair one evil by another ;' as if, by his present ill- 
judged eagerness, he was bent on making reparation 
for his censured retreat from Argos. On this, either 
struck with such an exclamation, or whether on a sud- 
den his own thoughts suggested to him a different con- 
duct, he drew off his army again with all possible ex- 
pedition, before the battle could be joined : and wheel- 
ing from thence into the Tegeatis, he turned a stream 
of water into the Mantinean ; about which, as apt to 
do g^eat damage to the lands on which side soever it 
flowed, the Mantineans and Tegeatae are eternally af 
Mows. It was his scheme to draw down the Argives 
and their allies from their strong post on the eminence, 
in order to prevent the turning of this stream, so soon 
as they knew it was in agitation, and thus to gain an 
opportunity of fighting in the plain. In pursuance of 
this he halted the whole day on the stream, and accom- 

* Plutarch says it was an apophthegm of this Agis, that 
Lacedsmonians never asked concerning their enemies, ' How 
many are they V hut, ' Where are they V And that, when he 
was hindered from fighting at Mantinea, he said, ' They who 
would rule over many, must fight against many.' And, being 
asked what was the number of the Lacedemonians, he replied, 
* £nough to heat cowards.' 
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plislivd its diversion : but tbe Argives and their aHies, 
surprised at this sadden and precipitate retreat, had 
been at first unable to oonjectoro what it meant. At 
length, when the enemy was totally wididrawn, and 
quite out of tdeir view, after, lying inactively in their 
posts, and no orders received for a pursuit, they began 
a second time to lay heavy impntations on their own 
(Dommanders ; that, ' on the former occasions, the La-* 
cedaemonians, when fairly caught near Argos, had been 
sufiered to escape ; that now again, though they were 
openly flying, not a soul must pursue them; but, 
through shameful indolence, thetr enemies are pre- 
served, and themselves are treacherously betrayed/ 
The commanders, on the first noise of these clamors, 
Were higiily chagrined ; but afterwards they marched 
them down from the eminence, and advancing into the 
plain, encamped them there, as determined to fight die 
enemy. The day following, the Argives and allies 
were drawn up to be in readiness for action, should the 
enemy appear. And the Lacedaemonians, marching 
away from the stream, to reoccupy their former camp 
near the temple of Hercules, on a sudden perceived 
that the whole body of their foes were ready drawn up 
in order of battle, and had quitted their strong post -on 
the eminence. 

At that crisis the Lacedsemonians were struck witii 
a g^reater astonishment than the memory of man covld 
parallel : for now, in an interval of time exceeding 
short, they were bound to get every thing in readiness 
for fight ; yet, ^ch was their diligence, that in an in- 
stant they were formed into a beautiful army ; Agis, 
their king, issuing all the necessary orders, according 
to law ; for when a king leads their armies all orders 
tire given by him : he himself declares what he wishes 
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to be dime to tke general officers ;' tbey carry bis or- 
ders to the colonels ;' tbese to the captains,' who after* 
wards forward them to the sabalteros,^ by whom they 
are communicated to all the private men under theiv 
respeetiYe commands* The orders^ when a«y such are 
requisite^ are in this method dispersed and circulated 
with the greatest expedition : for in the Lacedaemonian 
armies almost the whole soldiery, few only exceptedi 
hare a command assigned in regular subordination ; 
and the care of executing orders is incumbent on 
numbera. 

In their present array the left wing consisted of the 
Skiritse, i^ho, of all the Lacedemonians, ever claim 
this post as their peculiar right ; next them were posted 
the Brasidean soldiers who had served in Thrace, ac- 
companied by those who had lately been honored with 
the freedom of Sparta ; then, along the line, were re* 
gularly posted all the troops which were composed of 
pare Lacedaemonians ; next to them stood the Hereans 
of Arcadia, and beyond them the Maenalians. In the 
right wing were the Tegeatee, but in the utmost extent 
of it some few Lacedaemonians. Their cavalry was 
equally posted on both the wings : and in this forni 
was the Lacedaemonian disposition made. 

On the side of the enemy the Mantineans had the 
right wing, because the business fell on their ground s 
next to them were the allies from Arcadia ; then a 
picked body of Argives, to the number of a thousand, 
who long had been exercised in the study of arms at 
the public school at Argos ; and next to them stood 
the rest of the Argive forces ; these were followed by 
their own confederates, the Cleoneans and Omeatae. 



> Polemarohs* * Lochtges. 

> Psnteeontators. ^ Enomatazcbs. 
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The Athenians were ranged in the outermost' body, 
and composed the left wing, supported by their own 
(cavalry. Such was the order and disposition on both 
sides. 

The army of the Lacedaemonians had the appearance 
of superior numbers : but exactly to write the num- 
ber, either of the' several bodies on each side, or of 
their whole force, I own myself unable. The amount 
of the Lacedaemonians was not knowJ^, because 'of the 
profound secrecy observed in their polity ; and the 
amount of their enemies, because of the ostentation 
ordinary to mankind in magnifying their own strength, 
has been still disbelieved. However, from t)ie. follow- 
ing computation, an inquirer may disoover the number 
of the Lacedaemonians who on this occasion were 
drawn up in the field. 

Besides the Skiritse, who were in number six hun- 
dred, seven battalions were in this engagement. Now 
in every battalion there were four companies ; and in 
every company four platoons ; in the first rank of 
every platoon were four fighting soldiers. Ip regard 
to depth they were not equally formed, as every colo- 
nel determined the depth at his own private discre- 
tion ; but generally they were drawn up eight deep. 
The front line of their whole force, excepting the Ski- 
ritae, consisted of four hundred and forty-eight men.' 

' 1 The Lacedsemonian mora, or brigade, consisted of four 
lochi, or battalions ,=240048 men ; for a lochos, or battalion, con* 
sisted of four pentecosties, or companies, s=5i2 men ^ a peute- 
costy or company, of four enomatiae, or platoons,s=lS8 men \ 
and each enomatia, or platoon consisted of 3^, This is the 
account of Thucydides, who computes the platoon by 4 in 
front and eight in depth. The platoon consisted therefore 
of 33 ; which, X by 4,=sl28, the number of a company ; which, 
also X by 4,aB5l){, the number of a battalion. The number of 
battalions was seven, which shows the number of lAcedaemo* 
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When both sides were ready, the small respite before 
the engagement was employed by the several com- 
manders in animating the soldiers under their re- 
spective orders. 

To the Mantineans it was nrged, that * the points 
for which they were going to fight were their country 
and their future fate, either rule or slavery ; that of 
rule, whose sweets they had known, they might not 
be divested, and that they might never feel again what 
slavery is.' 

To the Argives, it was * for their ancient sovereignty, 
and the equal share of dignity they had once enjoyed 
in Peloponnesus, now timely to prevent an eternal 
submission to such losses, and earn revenge for the 
many injuries a neighboring state, unrelenting in its 
enmity, had done them.' 

But to the Athenians, that in honor they * were 
obliged to signalise their valor in a conspicuous man- 
ner, in the company of numerous and gallant allies : 
that should they gain a victory over the Lacedaemo- 
nians on Peloponnesian ground, their own empire 
would be established and enlarged, and no enemy 
would ever again presume to invade their territories.' 

And in this manner were the Argives and their con- 
federates animated to the fight. 

But the Lacedaemonians were encouraging one ano- 
ther, and, during martial strains enjoined by their dis- 
cipline, like men of bravery as they were, each ani- 
mated his neighbor with the recital of the gallant acts 
they had performed together. They were persons who 

niftns to have been 3584 : and then, with the addition of 600 
SkiritsB, who were posted on the left, to have amounted^ in 
the whole, to 4184 men. Or again the whole front line,= 441, 
X 8, the number in depth, is equal to 3584, + 600 Skiritae, 
»4184. 
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knew thtft a long experience in the toile of war eon* 
dnoed more to presenration tlian a short verbal ha-* 
rasgne, how finely soever delivered. 

And now the armies were mutually approacfauig : 
the Arrives and their allies advanced in a brisk and 
angry manner ; but the Lacedaemonians moved slowly 
forwards io the sojund of many flutes, the music which 
their laws ordain, not from any religious motive, but 
for advancing with equal steps, keeping time with the 
notes, to prevent all disorders in the ranks ; accidents 
very frequent in large armies whilst drawing to an 

encounter*^ 

But, during the approach, Agis, the king, bethongbt 
himself of making a new disposition. It is the eon- 
stant case with all armies that, on the right, their 



I Milton has made use of this Laced aBmonian inarch to 
ftdorn and raise his ovrn noble poetry. It wns full and strong 
in his imBKination when be wroto the following lines. Pan* 

dise Lost, b. i. 

Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx, to the Donan mood 
Of Antes and soft recorders ; .such as raised 
To height of noblest temper }ieroes old, 
Arming to battle ; and, instead of rage, 
Deliberate valor breathed, firm and unmoved 
With dread of death to fli^pbt or foul retreat : 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and suage, 
With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain, 
fsom mortal or immortal minds. Thus they. 
Breathing united force, with fixed thought, ^ 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes, that charm d 
Their painful steps o'er the burnt soil ; and now. 
Advanced in view, they stand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in ^ise 
Of warriors old with order'd spear and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose : he through the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye ; and sooA, trarerse 
The whole battalion, views their order due. 
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wiDg^s, whilst they approach one another, extend thei9«* 
seWes too far, so that constantly, on hoth sides, the 
left wing is overreached and flanked by the enemy's 
right. This proceeds from the dread every soldier lies 
under of being exposed on his unarmed side, which 
makes him eager to get it covered by the shield of the 
next person on his right, and positive that a firm closing 
together, in this manner, will render them impenetrable 
to the shock of the enemy. This turn of the body is 
first begun by the right-hand man of the whole fronts 
and is the result of his constant care to shift his de« 
fenceless side from the aim of the foe ; and the dread 
of being in the same manner exposed obliges all the 
rest to follow his motion. And thus in the present 
approach, the Mantineans in their wing had far over* 
reached the Skiritse : but the Lacedaemonians and Ten 
geatae had done so, more in regard to the Athenians^ 
in proportion as they exceeded them in numbers. Agis 
therefore, fearing lest the left wing of the Lacedasmo- 
nians might be quite surrounded, and judging that the 
Mantineans quite too far overreached them, sent orders 
to the Skiritae and Brasideans to wheel away from the 
spot where they were first posted, and fill up the ex- 
tremity of the line, so as to render it equal to the Man- 
tineans: -and, to supply the void thus made, he or-' 
dered, from the right wing, two battalions, commanded 
by general officers, Hipponoidas and Aristocles, to 
repair thither, and, falling in, to close up the ranks ^ 
judging that their own right would still be more than 
su^lcient to execute their parts, and the wing opposed 
to the Mantineans might, by this disposition, be pro- 
perly strengthened. But, as he issued these orders in- 
the very onset and close of battle, it happened that 
Aristocles and Hipponoidas absolutely refused to 
change their post ; though for such disobedience^ as 
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apparently the result of cowardice, they were after* 
wards banished from Sparta ; and before the new dis* 
position could be completed the epemy had begun to 
charge. On the refusal of these two battalions to 
change their post, Agis .countermanded those march- 
ing to strengthen the Skiritte to their former places, 
who were unable to fall into the ranks, or close toge- 
ther with those whom they had quitted : but, on this 
occasion, more remarkably tlian ever, the Lacedasmo- 
vians, though in all respects outdone in the military 
art, gave signal proofs of their superiority in true 
manly valor. 

For, to come to particulars, when once they were at 
blows with the enemy, the. right wing of the Manti- 
neans routed their Skiritse and Brasideans. Then the 
same Mantineans, supported by their confederates and 
the thousand picked Argives, falling in at the void in 
the Lacedsemonian line, which was not yet filled up, 
did great execution on them ; for, taking them in flank, 
they intirely broke them, drove them for shelter 
among their carriages, and made a slaughter of the old 
men who were appointed for their guard. And in this 
quarter the Lacedaemonians were clearly vanquished. 
' But in the other quarters, and especially in the cen- 
tre^ where Agis, the king, was posted, and round him 
the horse-guards, styled the Three Hundred, falling 
pn those troops which were composed of the elder Ar- 
gives, and. them which are called the pentelochi, and 
on the Cleoneans, and Orneatae, and those Athenians 
who ranked along with them, they broke them in an 
instant, so that many of them durst not stand to ex- 
change a blow, but so soon as they felt the Lacedaemo- 
nian shock, turned about at once, and others were 
trampled under foot in the great hurry they were in to 
secure their escape. 
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Boty when tbe main body of the Ar^ves and their 
allies was in this quarter routed, their foot, on both 
the flanks, were instantly discomfited. Now also, the 
right of the Lacedaemonians and Tegeatas, by the ad- 
vantage of superior numbers, had overreached and en- 
compassed the Athenians. These now, on all hands, 
were beset with danger ; in this quarter they were sur- 
rounded by their enemies, in another they were already 
vanquished ; and they muiit have suffered the most of 
any part of the army, had it not been for the excellent 
support their own cavalry gave them. It happened 
also that Agis, when he peVceived that the Mantineans 
and the thousand Argives had got the better on the 
left, commanded the whole army to wheel off to the 
support of ihe vanquished : and, whilst this was exe** 
eating, the Athenians laid hold of the interval, which 
this motion of the enemy, and their drawing off from 
around them, occasioned, to secure their own escape 
without any opposition, accompanied by the Argives, 
who were also vanquished with them. 

But the Mantineans, and those who fought in com- 
pany with them, and the picked band of Argives, were 
now no longer intent on pressing on their adversaries ; 
but, perceiving their own side to be completely van- 
quished, apd the Lacedaemonians approaching to their 
attack, they turned about and fled. Yet numbers of 
them perished, and those chiefly Mantineans ; for the 
greatest part of the picked band of Argives completed 
their escape. 

The flight however was not precipitate, nor the dis- 
tance to a place of safety great : for the Lacedaemo- 
nians, till the enemy flies, maintain their combats with 
long and steady toil ; but, after a rout, pursue them 
neither long nor far. 
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And thus, or yery nearly thus, was the prooedture of 
the whole battle, the greatest that for many ages had 
been fought amongst Grecians, and where the compe* 
tition lay between most renowned and florishing states. 
The Lacedasmonians, amassing together the arms of 
their enemies who had been slain, immediately erected 
a trophy, and rifled the bodies of the dead. They also 
took up their own dead, and carried them to Tegea, 
where they receiyed the rights of sepulture ; and also 
delivered, on truce, the slain of their enemy. There 
fell, of the Argives, Omeat», and Cleoneans, seven 
hundred; and two hundred of the Mantineans; two 
hundred also of the Athenians, including the .£ginet» 
and their several commanders. On the LacedsMnonian 
side, as the confederates were never hard pressed, 
what loss they suffered is scarcely deserving of notice; 
and the exact number of their own dead it is difficult 
to discover, but it was reported to have been aboot 
three hundred. 

When a battle was certainly to be fought, Pleisto- 
anax, the other king, marched out to their support, with 
the whole body of citizens, both old men and youths. 
But, when he was advanced as far as Tegea, he re- 
ceived the news of a victory, and returned to Sparta. 
The Lacedaemonians also sent messengers to counter- 
mand their allies from Corinth, and from without the 
isthmus ; and, being themselves returned to SpartSt 
after giving dismission to their allies, as the CarneUn 
solemnities were at hand, they celebrated the festiYsl. 
The imputation also of cowardice, at that time laid to 
their charge by the rest of Greece, because of their 
misfortune at Sphacteria, and some other instances of 
impolitic and dilatory conduct, by this one action they 
completely purged away. Now it was determined that 
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their depression had been merely the result of for* 
tune, but that in inward brarery they were still them- 
selves. 

The day before this battle was fought it happened 
that the Epidaurians, witii the whole of theif strength, 
had made an incursion into Argia, as left defenceless, 
and had done great execution on the guards, left be- 
hind at the general march of the Argives. 

Three thousand heavy-armed Eleans, as auxiliaries 
to the Mantineans, came up after the baftle ; as did 
also a thousand Athenians to join the former body ; 
on which the whole alliance marched immediately 
against Epidaurus, whilst the Lacedesmonians were 
solemnising the Carneian festival. After an equal d^ 
tribution of the work, they began to raise a circuraval- 
lation around that city. The rest, indeed, soon de- 
sisted ; but the Athenians, conformably to their orders, 
completed theirs round the eminence on which stood 
the temple of Juno. To guard this work, the whole 
alliance left behind a sufficient number draughted from 
the several bodies, and then departed to their respec- 
tive homes. And the summer was now at an end. 

In the commencement of the succeeding winter, and 
after the celebration of the Carneian festival, the Lace- 
demonians immediately took the field ; and, advancing 
as far as Tegea, sent from thence to Argos proposals 
for an accommodation. There was already in that city 
a party in their intelligence, who were also bent on 
overtaming the popular government at Argos: and 
tbce the event of the late fatal battle, they were en- 
abled to use more cogent arguments to persuade the 
many into the accommodation. Their scheme was, 
first to enter into truce with the Lacedaemonians, as pre- 
paratory to an alliance offensive and defeosiye, which 
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was next in agitation ; and tbis point carried, then im- 
mediately to execute their plot against the people. 

Lichas, son of Arcesilaus, the public host of the 
Argives, accordingly arrived at Argos, charged to 
make two demands in the name of the Lacedsemo- 
nians : the one, ' whether war be still their option V 
the other, ' bow, if their choice be peace V On this 
a strong debate arose, for Alcibiades was present. 
But the party who acted in the Lacedaemonian in- 
terest prevailed with the Argives to accept their 
proposals of an accommodation ; which were as fol- 
lows : — 

' Thus resolved by the Lacedaemonian council to 
pompound with the Argives. 

' These to restore their children to the Orchome- 
nians, and their men to the Msenalians ; to restore also 
to the Lacedaemonians their citizens now detained at 
Mantinea ; to evacuate Epidaurus and demolish their 
works. 

* And the Athenians, if they will not quit Epidaums, 
to be declared enemies to the Argives and to the Lace- 
daemonians, and to the confederates of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and to the confederates of the Argives. 

' And, if the Lacedaemonians have in their power 
any young men, to release them to all the states. 

* In relation to the god,* we consent that an oath be 
administered to the Epidaurians, and we g^ant the form 
to be prescribed by the Argives. 

* The states of Peloponnesus, both small and great, 
to be, none excepted, free, according to their own pri- 
mitive constitutions. 

> The Pythian Apollo. This article seems designed to ad* 
just the quarrel about the victim, related in the transactions 
of the last year. 
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' Andy if any state without Pelopoonesus shall enter 
offensively into the lands of Peloponnesus, succors to 
be united, in pursuance of a general consultation of 
Peloponnesians about to determine on the most expe-* 
dient methods. 

* All confederates of the Lacedaemonians whateTer, 
without Peloponnesus, shall enjoy the same pririlegea 
as those of the Lacedaemonians, and those of the Ar« 
gives enjoy, each remaining in free possession of their 
territories. 

' These articles to be communicated to the confede- 
rates, and ratification to be made, if they approve. If 
different methods' seem advisable to the confederates, 
all parties to desist, and return directly home.' 

These proposals, by way of preliminary, the Argivea 
accepted ; and the army of the Lacedaemonians was 
drawn off from Tegea to their own home. And after- 
wards, in the course of mutual negotiation, the sama 
party at Argos prevailed on their countrymeti to re- 
nounce their alliance with the Mantineans and Bleans, 
and even with the Athenians, and to make peace and 
an alliance offensive and defensive, with the Lacedae-* 
monians. The tenor of it was this : — 

^ Resolved thus, by the Lacedaemonians and the Ar-^ 
gives, on a peace, and an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive, for the term of fifty years. 

* They shall do justice to each other reciprocally , 
with impartiality and equity, according to their several 
forms of law. 

* The other states in Peloponnesus^ comprehended 
in this peace and alliance, shall continue in the enjoy- 
ment of their own laws, their own independence, hold- 
ing the same territories, dt>ing justice with impartiality 
and with equity, according to their several forms of 
law. 
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' * All confederates of the Lacedieinoiiians wbatever, 
without Peloponnesus, shall enjoy the same priyilegea 
with the Lacedemonians themseWes : and the Argife 
confederates shall enjoy the same with the Argives 
themselves ; each holding their respectiTO territories. 
. ' If a joint expedition be at any time requisite, a 
consultation to be held by the LaocKlaemonians and the 
Argives about the determinate and most expedient 
methods of issuing orders to the rest of the alliance. 

^ But, if any controversy arise between the states, 
either those within or those without Peloponnesus, 
concerning their boundaries or any other point, it 
flhall be determined by judges. 

' And, if any confederate state have a dispute with 
another state, they shall go with a reference to that 
ftate, which to the contending states shall be thought 
most impartial. Private persons, however, to be 
judged by the laws of that state to whicb they are 
subject.' 

• This peace, and such an alliance, was now perfected: 
and the reciprocal damages of war and all other of- 
fences were now buried in oblivion. And, having al- 
ready settled all points to general satisfaction, they 
concurred in a su^age ^ to receive no herald nor em- 
bassy from the Athenians till they were withdrawn oat 
of Peloponnesus, and had given up their fortifieatioDS 
at Epidaurus ;' and farther, * for the future to make 
neither peace nor war but with joint - concurrence/ 
Their attention was also extended to objects more re- 
mote ; and in conjunction they despatched ambassa- 
dors to the cities in Thrace and to Perdiccas, and se- 
duced Perdiccas to swear adherence to their leagne: 
not that he instantly declared his revolt from the Athe- 
nians, but he was bent on accomplishing it ever since 
he saw the Argives had done it ; for he was originallj 
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-dMoended from Argos. They renewed also their an*- 
oient oaths to the Chalcideans, and strengthened them 
4>]r the addition of new. 

The Argives also despatched an embassy to the 
Athenians, requiring them to quit the works they had 
jraised at Epidauras. The latter, sensible that their 
apldiers there were but a handful of men, when com- 
pared with those who were associated with them in 
that aerrice, sent Demosthenes to draw them off. He, 
on his arrival, pretending to solemnise some martial 
game without the fortress, when the rest of the gar- 
rison was gone out to the spectacle, barred fast the 
gates. And afterwards the Athenians, having renewed 
the peace with them, surrendered the fortifications they 
liad raised into the hands of the Epidaurians. 

When the Argives had in this manner gone off from 
the alliance, the Mantiaeans also, who at first stood 
out, finding at length that without the Argives they 
could do nothing of themselves, thought proper to ac- 
commodate their disputes with the LacedsBmonians, 
and ffiesigned their command over the cities of Arca- 
dia. The Lacedtemonians also and Argives, to the 
number of a. thousand «ach, marched in company to 
Sicyon ; where, principally by the presence of the 
'Lacedsemouians, the government was shifted into the 
hands of a smaller number. And after transacting 
such points in concert, they soon procured the demoli- 
tion of the popular government at Argos ; and an oli- 
gardiy, suited to the LacedsNOonian model, was erected 
in its atead. 

As the winter was now in its close, these transac- 
tions ran out nearly into the spring ; and the fourteenth 
year of the war expired. 

ir«AR xv.r-*In ^e f<i^lowing sunHner the Pictideans 

THUC. VOL. II. p 
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oC Athos revolted from the AtheniaDs to the Chalci" 
deans ; and the Lacedcemonians resettled the state of 
Achaia, which for a time had been under a manage- 
ment not agreeable to them. 

The people of Argos also, combining gradually to- 
gether, and resuming their spirits, made an assault on 
the few. They waited for a favorable opportunity, 
till the festival of the naked games was celebrating at 
Lacedaemon. A battle was fought within the precincts 
of Argos, in which the people were victorious : some of 
their opponents they slew, and others they doomed to 
perpetual exile. The Lacedaemonians, when their ad- 
herents implored their succor, were too dilatory in 
moving; but at last they adjourned the games, and 
marched away to their support ; and hearing, when they 
were come to Tegea, that * the few were vanquished,' 
they determined to proceed no farther, notwithstand- 
ing all the intreaties of the new exiles ; but, retreating 
forthwith to Sparta, they resumed the celebration of 
the games ; yet, being afterwards attended by deputa- 
tions from those in Argos, as well as by such as had 
been lately banished, in the presence of the' whole 
confederacy, after many arguments had been urged on 
both sides, they came to a resolution, that *• the Ar- 
gives in the city were guilty of injustice ;' and a de- 
cree was passed, that ' they should march against Ar- 
gos/ But, after all, their proceedings were dilatory 
and remiss* 

In the mean time the people of Argos, dreading the 
Lacedsemonian strength, and readdressing themselves 
again to Athens for a renewal of alliance, and pro- 
ceeding to execute a plan which they thought the 
strongest expedient of preservation, built long walls 
quite down to the sea, that in case they should be 
blocked up by land all proper supplies might be thrown 
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into the city by sea, through the good offices of the 
Athenians. To this scheme of new fortification some 
cities also of Peloponnesus were secretly accessary* 
The whole body of the Argives without distinction, 
the citizens, their wives, and their servants, forwarded 
the work ; and from Athens they were supplied with 
carpenters and masons. And here the summer ended. 

Winter now succeeding, the Lacedaemonians, when 
advertised of these new fortifications, marched their 
forces against Argos ; their own, and all those of their 
allies, excepting the Corinthian. Some new projects 
in their favor were now also in agitation within Argos 
itself. The whole army was commanded by Agis, the 
son of Archidamns, king of the Lacedaemonians. The 
new turns they expected for their service took no e£fect 
within the city ; but they made themselves masters of 
the new-erected walls, and levelled them with the 
ground. They also took Hysiae, a town in Argia; 
and, having put all the freemen found within that place 
to the sword, they drew off, and dispersed to their 
several cities. 

After this the Argives marched their force into 
Pbliasia ; and after ravaging that district, because the 
exiles from Argos had met with a reception there, they 
again retired : for many of tholse exiles had taken up 
their residence at Phlius. 

In the same winter the Athenians, exasperated against 
Perdiccas, prevented all manner of importations into 
Macedonia. They charged him with ' taking part in 
the late treaty, confirmed by the sanction of oaths^ 
between the Argives and Lacedaemonians ; that, far- 
ther, when they had made great preparations against 
the Chalcideans of Thrace and Amphipolis, and Nicias, 
the son of Niceratus, was appointed to command in 
that service^ he had violated his obligations to act in 
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concert, and that expedition came to nothings purely 
througk his secession : he iraa therefore an enemy to 
Athens. 

The winter expired in tiiis manner ; and with it the 
fifteenth year came also to an end. 

' Year xti. — When snmmer came on Alcibiades, 
with twenty sail, arrived at Argos, where he seized 
^ree hundred of the citizens, whose fidelity to the 
Athenians, and adherence to the Lacedaemonian inte- 
Test, was still suspected ; and these the Athenians se^ 
cured in the neighboring islands which were subject to 
their dominion. 

The Athenians also undertook ihe reduction of Me- 
los with a i»wal ^rce, consisting of thirty sail of Athe- 
nians, six of Chians, and two of Lesbians ; on board 
of which were transported twelve hundred heavy- 
armed Athenians, three hundred archers, and twenty 
who drew the bow on horseback. The number also of 
their dependents, from the continent and islands, which 
attended, was about fifteen hundred heavy-armed. The 
Melians' are a colony of the Lacedasmonians, and had 

> The origin t>f this colony is curious, according to the 
Accoimt given of it by Plntarob : ' When the Tyrrhenes were 
masters of Lemnos and Imbrus, and made a practice of ravish- 
ing the wives of the Athenians at Brauron, a mixed breed 
was the consequence ; whom, as half barbarians, the Athe- 
nians drove out of the isles. Thus exiled, they repaired to 
Taenarus, and were useful to the Spartans in their war against 
the helots. They were afterwards rewarded for their good 
services with the freedom of Sparta and liberty of inter- 
marriage. Yet, not being allowed the honor of serving tiie 
offices of the state, or a seat in the council, they became 
afterwards suspected, as caballing together for bad designs, 
md projecting to overthrow the constitution : the Lacedemo- 
nians tnerefore apprehended them all; and, throwing them 
into prison, kept them confined under a strong guard, tiU 
they could find out clear and incontestable evidence against 
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therefore refused to receive law from the Athenians in 
the same manner as the inliabitants of the other islands 
received it. At first, however, they observed a strict 
neutrality ; but in process of time, when the Athe- 
nians, by ravaging their country, would have obliged 
them to act offensively, they openly took part in the 
war against them. 

With a force as strong as has been described, Cleo* 
medes, the son of Lycomedes, and Tisias, the son of 
Tisimachus, landed and encamped on the island : yet, 
before they proceeded to hostilities, they sent a depu- 
tation from the army to demand a conference ; whom 
the Melians refused to introduce into the assembly of 
the people, but, in the presence only of the magistrates 
and the few, commanded them to deliver their instruc- 
tions. On this the Athenian deputation expressed 
themselves as follows : — 

' Since to the people in full assembly we are pre-* 
eluded from speaking, lest the many, hearing their 
true interest declared at once by us in a continued dis- 

them. The wives of the prisoners came in a body to the 
prison, and, after much prayer and intreaty, were at length 
admitted by the g^ard to the sight and discourse of their hus- 
bands. When once they had gained access, they ordered 
them immediately to strip, and change clothes with them ; to 
leave them their own, and, dressed in those of their wires, to 
make their escape directly in that disguise. It was done ; the 
women stayed behind, determined, to endure whatever might 
be the consequence ; and the guards, deceived by appearances, 
let out the husbands instead of the wives. They marched off 
and seized Taygeta ; then seduced the helots to revolt, and 
promised to support them; which struck a gr^at terror 
amongst the Spartans. They sent to treat with them, and 
made up the matter on these conditions: that they should 
have their wives restored safe to them ; should be furnished 
with money and vessels for removal; and, when settled in 
another country, should be reckoned a colonv and kinsmen of 
the Lacedemonians.-^ A body of them settlea some time after 
in the isle of Melos»' Of the Virtnes of Women. 
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course, and proved by arguments fitted to persuade 
and too strong to be refused, might be wrought into 
our views, for such, we are sensible, is the plain con- 
struction of this our guarded audience by the few : to 
you, also, who now sit here, we recommend a method 
of making that point yet more secure ; that, to the 
reasons we offer, you reserve not your objections for 
one formal deliberate reply, but, in case we offer any 
seeming incongruity, you immediately interrupt us, 
and discuss the point. And tell us, first, whether or 
not this proposal be agreeable/ 

The Melians, who composed the synod, answered 
thus : 

• ' The candor of such leisurely debate, for mutual 
information, is not to be disapproved : and yet there 
seems to be great inconsistency between such candor 
and those warlike preparations, with which yon no 
longer intend hereafter, but in present act have already 
beset us. For we perceive, that hither you are come to 
be authoritative judges of your own plea, and that 
the decision must needs prove fatal to us: since if, 
Superior in debate, we for that reason refuse submis- 
sion, our portion must be war ; and, if we allow your 
plea, froin that moment we become your slaves.' 

Athenians, — * To what purpose this ? If here you are 
met together to retail your suspicions of future events, 
or to talk of any thing but the proper means of ex- 
tricating and preserving your state, from the ptesent 
and manifest dangers which environ it, we had better 
be silent : but, if the latter be your purpose, let us 
come to the point.* 

Melians, — ^ There is reason for it, and there ought 
to be forgiveness, when men, so situated as we are, 
are liable to much distraction both in speech and 
thought. T^e^ point for which we ace assembled is, it 
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is true, no less than our future preservation : if there- 
fore it must be so, let the conference proceed in the 
method you require/ 

A. — As, therefore, it is not our purpose to amuse 
you with pompous details ; how, after completely van- 
quishing the Mede, we had a right to assume the so- 
vereignty ; or how, provoked by the wrongs received 
from you, we come hither to earn redress ; we shall 
wave all parade of words that have no tendency to* 
wards conviction ; and, in return, insist from you, that 
you reject all hopes of persuading us by frivolous re« 
monstrances ; that, as a colpny of the Lacedaemonians, 
yon were incapacitated from accompanying our arms, 
or that wrongs in any shape you have never done us* 
But, these things apart^ let us lay all stress on such 
points as may really on both. sides be judged persua- 
sive : since of this you are as strongly convinced as 
we ourselves are sensible of it, that in all competitions, 
equal wants alone produce equitable determination; 
and, in what terms soever the powerful enjoin obe- 
dience, to those the weak are obliged to submit/ 

M, — ' If this be so, we boldly aver, for, as you 
have discarded justice from the question, and substi- 
tuted interest in its place^ we must follow the pre- 
cedent, that you also it concerns, we should not be 
deprived of the common privilege of men ; but that to 
human creatures ever liable to so dangerous a loss, 
the pleas of reason and equity, even though urged be- 
yond their exact limitations, should be indulged and 
allowed their weight. And more to you than to 
others is this proper to be suggested, lest, after sati« 
ating revenge in sdl its fury, should you ever be over- 
thrown, you may teach your enemies how you ought 
to be treated.' 

^.— * That affects us not; for, though to our share 
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an (yrdrtfaravr of empire fall, tlie eyeAt would readef' 
if9 iieither abject nar despandiog ; because ineif ^ io- 
ured to enlarged command, as tbe Lacedemoniaiis iinr 
instance, are nerer ter^bie to the yanquisbed.- Bat 
our donte^t, at present, is not a^isst the Laccdii»* 
monians. That tetenge alone is terrible, whenf iukh" 
jeets tnmultuoasly rebel, arid gain tbe aseendant orer 
^cb as were once their fnastecs : and truly, to averf 
sudh dangerbus extrenlities^ be the care intrtisted to 
tii* But on the present occasion, tbat we are here 
fot the enlargement of our owii power, aind that what 
we bate to urge cobeeras tbe preservatiou of tbe 
state of Melos, these are tbe points we are to «tft«-> 
blidh. tVe are desirous to hare our power extended 
oyfit you without obstruction > and your presei^atioft 
to be aihply itecUred fort the tiolttnioii benefit of lar 

Jf 1— ^ Aud boTT cha it tnfn oikt as benefielal fot u^ 
to becoiue your slaveii ds it Will fof you to bd difif 
maste/SF?' 

A, — ' Plainly thus : because iiitftead of suffering ike 
eifttreikiities of conquest^ you may merely became our 
subjects ; find we, by e^femptkig yon ftoti a total d#^ 
striietioii, shciil gdin your sertice/ 

M. — ' But will not these fi^rtos cdntent y6u : thti 
we h6 pei'initf ed to petsev^fe in quiet ; to be friefiidi 
to you, instead of enemies ; but^ iu I'egard to wjm*^ to 
be strictly neutral?' 

A,^—* No I for all youf enmity cattnot hurt u« tfo 
mtich a6 tbe acceptance of such friendship ttotA yott* 
The latter, lo those otet whom we rule, would fiuggedt 
intimations of diar wetienesi^ ; yoia^ enmity iii a pf ocrf of 
dtir power/ 

M. — * Are your subjects then such sorify judg^tf 6i 
"«uity and fight, Aft to plkce oft tbe dam6 level those 
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who icre mider ifo ifidnnefr of tie, and who were never- 
indebted for their dettlemest to you, and those wbo^' 
reroKing from you, have been again reduced V 

A. — ' Why should they not ? They know gueh i» 
sense of things may he Well grounded in regard to 
hoth I inamnuch aa those, who are exempted from our 
yoke^ owe such escemption to their own saperiov 
length, and if we attack them not, it is the pute re**. 
^It of fear. And hence, the reduction of yott, he^ 
ndes enlarging our enlpire, will invest it with more-, 
ample security : especially when seated on an islaad^ 
you are bound to submit to the masters df the <fea, 
and to remain henceforth too weak for resistance^ uii«- 
less you are victorious at the present crisis.' 

M,^^*^ Do you then conclude that what we have pro^ 
posed is incompatible with your own security t For 
since, ^siclnding us from the plea of justice, yoQ eii« 
deavor merely to persOade us into subserviency tOK 
your interest, we also are agaift necessitated to iDiist 
once more on the profitable to ourselves, aiid by show«* 
iflg that with our welfate ydur own also coincides^- 
endeavor to prevail. What think you of all those state9s 
which liow stand neutral in your disputes ? how wil^ 
you avoid their implacable hatred, when, terrified at. 
such your usage of us, they must live in constant ex-^ 
pe<Statidn of your hostilities ? Ahd whithei* can such 
conduct tend, but to enlarge 1^ number of your dfr« 
clawed enemies, and to eonsti'aib Others, who never de-*. 
dgned to be youf foes, to takd up arnts agaidst you^ 
though to their own regret V 

Ai^^*" That never can be: since from states seated 
en tUtf continent we have nothing to apprehend : they- 
are iiiidef no imnft^diate necessity of guarding their 
liberty against attacks from us« Thode alotie we dfeac( 
Who are f eated in islands ; and who, like yoa, refusei 
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Our government ; or who, baying felt the pains of suIh 
jectlon, are irritated against as. Such are most likely 
to have recourse to violent measures, and to plunge 
themselves and us into imminent dangers/ 

M. — *• If this be so ; and if you, ye Athenians, can 
readily embark into so many perils to prevent the dis- 
solution of your own empire ; if states, by you en- 
slaved, can do as much to throw off your yoke ; must 
i^ not be wretchedly base and cowardly in us, who yet 
are free, to leave any method, even to the last ex- 
tremity, untried of averting slavery V 
' A. — * If you judge of things as wise men ought, 
we answer-^Noti For the point in which you are at 
present concerned, is not a trial of valor on equal terms, 
In order to escape the reproach of cowardice; but 
your deliberations proceed at present about the means 
of self-preservation, that you may not be obliged to 
encounter those who must by far overpower you.' 

M, — * But we, on the contrary, know, that the en- 
terprises of war have sometimes very different events 
to those which superiority of numbers gave reason to 
expect ; and, in regard to ourselves, that if w6 yield 
at once, eternal despair must be our fate : but, hy 
acting resolutely in our own defence, we may yet en- 
tertain a hope of success.' 

A .— ' Hope in this manner is ever applied to the 
solace of danger. And truly, in situations which can 
afford to be disappointed, though ever prejudicial, it 
is not always fatal. But such, as idly lavish their last 
resource, their very all, on hope (for it is prodigal by 
Dature)> are only by their own ruin convinced of its 
delusion ; nay, when its delusion is thus by sad ex- 
perience discovered, and men should guard themselves 
against it, it will not yet let go its hold in the human 
heart* Choose not, therefore^ so fatal a resource for 
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yoarselves in your present destitute situation, banging 
as you are on the yery brink of ruin. Let not your 
conduct resemble the foolish behavior of the mob of 
mankind, who, though by human means their safety 
migbt be earned, yet, when calamity has chased away 
all visible hopes of redress, betake themselves to 
others of a darker cast, to divinations and to oracles, 
and all such vain expedients as hope suggests, to 
draw them to their destruction/ 

M. — ' Difficult indeed, as we apprehend, and you 
well know, the contest must prove to us against your 
strength and fortune, matched as we are so unequally 
together ; yet the confidence still supports us, that in 
ibrtnne, since of divine disposal, we shall not be infe- 
rior, as, with innocence on our side, we stand against in- 
justice ; that, farther, our deficiencies in strength will 
be amplified by the addition of Lace^cemonian aid ; 
since it is incumbent on them to support us, if from 
no other motive, yet from the ties of blood and a sense 
of honor. And thus it is not intirely without good 
grounds that we can form the resolution to withstand 
your efforts.' 

A, — ' Nor have we any reason to apprehend, on our* 
own account, that the divine benevolence will not 
equally exert itself for us ; because neither our opi- 
nions nor our acts are worse than those of the rest of 
mankind, either in regard to the worship of the gods, 
or an acknowlegement of their, providence : for of 
the divine nature we think like the rest of the world ; 
and of men, that beyond a scruple they are impelled, 
by the inherent bent of their nature, to seize do-^ 
minion wherever they have power. As for ourselves, 
we were not the authors of this constitution, nor were 
we the first who digested it into practice. We found 
it already in force ; we have accordingly applied it 
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and shall leave it behind us for the practice Off erery 
future a^ ; conscious that you yourselyes, and every 
other state invested with equal power, would make 
the same exertion of it« And truly, so far as relates 
to the gods, we have no more reason to distrust theb 
protection than our neighbors. But your sentiments 
of the Lacedcemonians are such, that you are confident 
of support from them because it will be base in them 
to refuse it. Here we bless your simplicity, but envy 
not your folly. The Lacedsemonians, we allow, 
amongst one another, and in paying all due regard 
to the laws of their country, give ample proofs of 
honor and virtue ; but their behavior towards the rest 
of mankind, though it would open a large field of cen- 
sure were it to be minutely examined, yet at present 
shall be shown by one concise declaration, that« ac- 
oording to the best lights we have been able to collect, 
they repute as honorable the things which please them, 
and as just, the things which promote their interest. 
Such maxims are not in the least conducive to your 
preservation : it is all chimera.' 

M, — * No. We ground our hopes of relief from them 
on their own clear conviction of what their interest en- 
joins them. This never can suffer them to entertain 
a thought of abandoning the Melians, who are a colony 
of their own ; of being faithless to the states of Greece, 
who wish them well ; or of promoting the schemes of 
the common foe/ 

A 4 — * Of consequence you imagine, that their in- 
terest is connected with your security ; that the duties 
of justice should in honor be observed, though attended 
with dangers. But these are maxims which the Lace- 
daemonians, least of all meUi have resolution enough 
lo observe in fact/ 

M* — * We have the strongest grounds to imagine that 
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in oar defence tbey ifill hazard any dangera, fro« a 
sense tbat their ow& preservation depends more on 
us than any other people, as we are finely Mtoated for 
•doiDg them service in Peloponnesus, and in affection 
are more faithfully attached to them through the bands 
of consanguinity.' 

A. — * But the certainty of obtaining succor in l|»e in^ 
tervals of need seems not to depend so much on the 
merit of those who implore it, as on the consciousnett 
of saperior strength in those who are implored to give 
it: a maxim, this, to which no state adheres so stricUy 
as tbe Lacedaemonian. Hence, ever through a difll- 
dence of their own domestic force, they never dare 
even to invade tiieir neighbors without the concuirence 
of miinerous allies. There cannot therefore be the 
least room to expect that they will transport an aid 
into an island whilst we are masters of the sea.' 

Jf.-*-' Not perhaps of their own forces ; but they 
have confederates enough to employ in this service. 
The sea of Crete is wide and spacious ; a passage 
through it even the lords of the ^ea will find it mora 
difficult to obstruct than those who are intent on steal- 
ing it to effect with safety. Or, grant they miscarry 
in the attempt, at wont they can make a diversion on 
yonr territory, or against the remainder of yonr de* 
pendents who escaped the efforts of Brasidas. And 
then yonr attention and yoitr arms mnat be drawn from 
a quarter where you have no right to fix them, for the 
neoessary defence of your own home and your own 
appendage.' 

A. ^ Though such turns may intervene, your owp 
experience should teach you to distrust them : for you 
are not, cannot, be ignorant, that the Athenians never 
yet would condescend to raise a siege through hostile 
dread. But we cannot avoid observiag, that in the 
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whole course of tbis debate, tbougb declared by you 
to be held as the means of your preservation, you 
have not so much as started one single point on which 
wise men can presume to fasten the least confidence of 
redress. Your firmest security is placed in the faint 
hope of some distant contingencies ; but your present 
strength is merely trifling against the extensive scope 
of your antagonists. Nay, victims you must fall to 
your own absurd presumptions, unless, when we are 
once withdrawn to give you time to consult, yon de- 
termine to try some other expedient. You will then 
no longer be controlled by that sense of shame, which, 
when dishonor glares before and danger presses on, 
precipitates men into ruin : for though they see with 
their eyes qi|ite open, into what an abyss they are 
going to plunge, yet, to avoid the imputation of what 
the world styles dishonor,-H30 prevalent is the force 
of one bewitching ^ound ! — though vanquished by it, 
they scorn to yield to reason, wilfully embarrassing 
themselves with incurable calamities, and contracting 
a more shameful weight of dishonor, through their own 
mad obstinacy, than fortune could award them. Such 
consequences you are now concerned by mature de- 
liberations to avoid. You are next to reflect, that no 
shame can attend your plying under the force of a 
most formidable state ; a state, which designs to make 
moderate demands alone, — ^that you would accept her 
alliance, and securely enjoy your territory on the 
condition only to pay her tribute ; and, when war or 
sa&ty are left to your own option, that you would not 
peevishly prefer the worst : for those are the men^ to 
maintain themselves in credit and prosperity, who 
never suffer their equals to insult them, who pay proper 
regard to their superiors, and towards their inferiors 
behave with moderation. Reflect on these points whilst 
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we withdraw ; and remember, again and again, that 
your country now calls for all your prudence, since, 
by the single deliberation of this single day, as either 
it takes a prosperous or sinister turn, her fate will be 
determined/ 

Here the Athenians withdrew from the conference ; 
and the Melians, after being some time alone, and ro* 
solving finally to reject what they had already refused, 
gaye in their answer thus : — 

' We continue, Athenians, in the very same senti- 
ments we have already declared. We shall not in an 
instant of time abandon that liberty which, in the free 
possession of our own state, we have enjoyed for the 
space of seven hundred years ; which still we shall spare 
no endeavors to preserve, intrusting it to that fortune 
which, by divine permission, has hitherto preserved it, 
and to the redress we expect from human aid and the 
Lacedaemonians. But thiis much again we offer :— to 
be friends to you, enemies to neither, on condition yoa 
quit our lands, after aii accommodation ratified between 
us to our reciprocal satisfaction/ 

The Melians in this manner delivered their fin^il 
answer. But the Athenians, the very moment they 
quitted the place of conference, spoke thus: — 

* You, Melians, alone, of all mankind, are the per- 
sons, 80 far as we can judge, who regard future con^- 
tingencies as an overbed ance for instant dangers, and, 
through mad presumption, value things yet invisible 
as really actual. But, the greater your dependence, 
the more rash your confidence, on Lacedaemonians, on 
fortune, and on hope, the more abundantly fatal your 
delusions will prove.' 

And, this said, the Athenian deputation returned to 
their camp. 
6at the Athenian comn^s^nders, on this refusal of 
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tfHibmuftioii from the Meliaos, applied Hiemselycs in- 
4itaiitly to the acts of war ; and dividing the woik in 
shares to the severa) parties in their army, compktely 
iflhut up the Melians in a line of circtunvaliaitioB. And, 
when this was perfected, and a sufficient nuahery both 
;of the Athenians and their dependen^ts, were appointed 
4o stay behind and continue the blockade both by land 
^aad sea, they departed with the bulk of their forces. 
Those farther, who were left for this service, stayed 
4iehind and oootinued the blockade. 

About tiie same time, the Argives, making an irmp- 
4ion iato Phliasia, and caught in an ambuscade, laid 
i£or them by the Phliasians and thetr own exiles, were 
iriiaughtered to the numb^ of eighty. 

The Athenians, by their excursions from Pylus, com- 
^raitted luany depredations on the Lacedaemonians. But 
^these had not influence enough on the LaeedsemoniaM 
io cause a renunciation of the peace, or a renewal of 
^the war. They only proclaimed, that * their people 
■had free leave to make reprisals on the Athenians.^ 

The Corinthians also had a war with the AtheniaiM, 
on account of «ome private differences between them; 
tmt the rest of Peloponnesus interfered not in the 
quarrel. 

' *The Meltans, farther, assaulting it by night, carried 
^hat part of the Athenian circumvallation which lay 
.close to their market. They slew the guards who weie 
posted there ; land, having gained a conveyance into 
fihe town for proyisions, and all necessary stores they 
could procure by money, they afterwards withdrew, 
4md.discontiBued all efforts of resistance : but the Athe- 
nians took care for the future to place a stronger guard 
*>on their works* And here the-sumnoer ended. 

In the winter which followed, the LacedsBinoniaiis 
4rew<mt their forces in order to begin «a expedition 
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into Argia : but, wben the victims, offered on the 
frontiers, boded no success to the expedition, they 
^in withdrew. Yet the Argives, as such an invasion 
had been intended against them, suspected it was owing 
to the intrigues of a faction within their city ; some^of 
whom they immediately secured, but the rest escaped 
by flight. 

About the same time also, the Melians carried ano- 
ther part of the Athenian circumvallation, as the party 
by which it was guarded was not numerous. But, on 
such disturbances, a strong reinforcement was sent from 
Athens, under the command of Philocrates, the son of 
Demeas. The Melians were now closely invested on 
all sides ; and, some schemes to betray the town being 
in agitation amongst them, they thought proper to make 
a voluntary surrender. This they did * at the discre- 
tion of the Athenians;' who put to death all they 
found within the place able to bear arms, and made 
the women and children slaves. The town they after- 
wards repeopled by sending thither a colony of five 
hundreds 
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Year xvi. B. C. 416. — In the same wmter the Athe- 
nians came to a resolution to make a second expedi- 
tion against Sicily, with a larger force than had heen 
sent thither heretofore, under Laches and Eurymedon, 
and to attempt its total reduction. The bulk of the 
people was, in truth, ignorant of the largeness of the 
island, and of the multitude of the Grecians and bar- 
barians by whom it was inhabited ; ignorant, farther, 
that they were going to embark in a war not much 
less considerable than the Peloponnesian. 

The compass of Sicily is little under eight days' sail 
for a trading vessel ; and though it be so large, it is 
severed from the main-land, so as not to be part of the 
continent^ by a gut, in breadth but twenty stadia.^ 
The manner in which it was inhabited in the earliest 
ages was this ; and the several nations which pos- 
sessed it these. 

The Cyclops and Lestrigons are said to be the most 
ancient inhabitants of some part of this country ; but, 
from what stock they were derived, or from whence 
they came hither, or what is become of them since, I 
have nothing to relate. Poetical amusements must 
here suffice, or such information as every man picks 
up for his own use. 

The Sicanians appear to be the first people who, 
next to those, inhabited this country ; though, accord- 
ing to their own accounts, they are prior, becauscbthey 
claim to themselves the original tenure : but, accord* 

* About two miles. 
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ing to the truest discoveriesy they are found to have 
been Iberians, who were compelled to remove from 
the banks of the Sicanus, in Iheria, by the Libyans* 
And from them, at that time, this island received the 
name of Sicania, having before been called Trinacria* 
They continue to this day to inhabit the western parts 
of Sicily. 

After the taking of Troy some of the Trojans, who 
had esc-aped the Achaeans, arrived in their vessels on 
the Sicilian shore, and, forming a settlement adjacent 
to the Sicanians, they all took jointly the name of 
Blymi ; and their cities were Eryx and Egesta. They 
were also increased by the accession of some Phocians 
from Troy ; who, having first been driven to Libya by 
a storm, passed over afterwards from thence to Sicilyt 
The Siculi passed over first into Sicily from Italy ; 
for there they originally dwelt. They fied before 
the Opici : and, as the story is told, not without pro^ 
bability, having observed how the current set within 
the strait, and seized a favorable gale, they crossed 
over on rafts, and perhaps by some other methods. 
There are, even to this very day, a people in Italy 
called Siculi ; and that region, in a similar manner, 
obtained its name of Italy from a certain Arcadian 
king who bore the name of Italus. These, crossing 
into Sicily with formidable numbers, and vanquishing 
the Sicanians in battle, drove them into the southern 
and western parts ; caused the name of the island to be 
changed from Sicania to Sicily ; settled themselves in, 
and kept possession of, the richest tracts in the coun« 
try ; since their passage hither was near three hundred 
years earlier than the landing of any Grecians in Si^ 
cily. Nay, they continue to this very day in posses- 
sion of the midland and northerly parts of the island. 
The Phoenicians also had various settlements on 
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the coasts of Sicily. They secured the capes on the 
sea, and the small circumjacent isles, for the sake of 
trafficking with the Sicilians : but when the Grecians 
in considerable numbers began to cross over and fix 
their residence here, the Phoenicians abandoned their 
other settlements, and, uniting together, seated them* 
selves at Motya, Soloeis, and Panormus, near to the 
£lymi ; secure of their own continuance in these quar- 
ters from their friendship with the Elymi, and becanse 
from this part of Sicily the passage to Carthage is ex- 
ceeding short. So many were the barbarians seated 
in Sicily ; and such the order of their settlements. 

The first Grecians who came hither were the Chal- 
cideans of Eubeea. Thncles led the colony, which set- 
tled at Naxus, and erected the altar of Apollo the 
Guide, which is still to be seen without the city ; and 
on which the deputations, sent from hence to the ora- 
cles, offer sacrifice before they begin their voyage. 

In the year following Archias, a Corinthian, of the 
race of Hercules, founded Syracuse, having previously 
expelled the Sicilians out of that island on which the 
inner city is seated, though now no longer washed 
round about by the sea : and, in process of time, the 
upper city also, being surrounded by a wall, became 
exceeding populous. 

In the fifth year after the foundation of Syracuse, 
Thucles and his Chalcideans sallied forth out of Naxus; 
and having by force of arms driven away the Sicilians, 
they built Leontlum, and afterwards Cataua. But the 
Cataneans themselves declared Evarchus their founder. 

About the same point of time Lamis also, leading a 
colony from Megara, arrived in Sicily, and planted 
them on a spot called Trotilns, on the river Pantacias. 
But removing afterwards from thence to Leontinm, he 
associated himself a short time- with the Catftneans 
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for the protection of his party ; yet being ejected by 
them, and then having founded Thapsus, he died. His 
followers, on this, removed from Thapsus ; and Hy* 
blon, a Sicilian king, betraying another place into their 
bands, and becoming himself their conductor, they 
settled those Megareans who are called Hyblean ; and 
after a continued possession for two hundred and forty- 
fire years, they were expelled out of their city and ter* 
ritory by Gelon, tyrant of the Syracusans. Yet, be- 
fore this ejectment, about a hundred years after their 
settlement there, they had sent out Pammilus, and 
built the city of Selinus. Pammilus had come thither 
more lately from Megara, their mother city, and as'^ 
sisted them in making this new settlement at Selinus* 

Antiphemus from Rhodes, and Entimus from Crete, 
each leading a separate colony, founded Gela in con- 
junction, in the forty-fifth year after the foundation of 
Syracuse. The name of this new city was taken from 
the river Gela : yet the spot where the city now stands, 
and which was first walled round, is called Xandii. 
Their polity was framed on the Doric model. 

In the hundred and eighth year, as near as possible, 
after this last settlement, the Geloans built Acragas ; 
giving the city its name from the river Acragus. They 
declared Aristonus and Pystilus to be its founders, 
and gave it the civil institutions of Gela. 

Zancle was originally founded by a band of pirates, 
who arrived there from Cyme, a Chalcidic city in 
Opicia ; though afterwards a numerous reinforcement 
from Chalcis and the rest of Euboea joined them, and 
possessed that district in community. The founders 
were Perieres and Cratcemenes ; one of them from 
Cyme, the other from Chalcis. But the name of Zancle 
was first of all given it by the Sicilians, because in 
shape it bears resemblance to a scythe ; and the Sici* 
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liaDS call a scytlie zanclum. Bnt in proeess of time 
these people were driven from thence by the Samians 
and other lonians, who, flying from the Modes, had 
landed in Sicily. And after a short interval Anaxilas, 
tyrant of the Rhegians, ejected the Samians, rep^pled 
the city with a number of mixed inhabitants, and 
changed its name to Messene, in honor of the conntry 
from whence he was originally descended. Himera 
also was founded from Zancle by Euclides, Simus and 
Sacon. Into this colony came also a very numerous 
body of Chalcideans. Some exiles, farther, from Sy- 
ifacuse, who had been worsted in a sedition, and were 
.distinguished by the title of Miletidas, took up their 
residence amongst them. Hence their dialect became 
a mixture of the Chalcidic and the Doric ; but the 
Chalcidic model prevailed in their civil institutions. 

Acrac and Casmense were founded by the Syracu- 
sans; Acrae, seventy years after Syracuse, and Cas- 
mense near twenty years after Acrse. Camarina also 
was first founded by the Syracusans, very nearly one 
hundred and thirty-five years after the building of 
Syracuse : its founders were Dascon and Menecolus. 
But the Camarineans being afterwards driven Out by 
the arms of the Syracusans, because of a revolt, in 
process of time Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, received 
the lands of the Camarineans as a ransom for some 
Syracusan prisoners of war ; and taking on himself to 
be their founder, replanted Camarina. Yet once more 
it was demolished by Gelon ; and replanted a third 
time by the same Gelon. So many nations of Greeks 
and barbarians inhabited Sicily. 

An island so large and so populous the Athenians 
were passionately bent on invading. Their truest and 
final view was to compass its total reduction ; but the 
pretext, alleged for a color, was their readiness to sue- 
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for sucti as by blood were related, or by prior alliances 
had been attached to tbem. An Egestean embassy, 
aow residing .at Athens, labored the point with all 
possible industry, and with extraordinary earnestness 
pressed them to engage in it : for the Egesteans, who 
bordered on the Seliunntians, bad been embroiled in a 
war with the latter about some connubial points, and 
a certain track of land to which both laid claim. Tlie 
Seiimzntians, farther, assisted by their Syracusan al- 
lies, pressed hard on them both by land and sea. And 
hence the Egesteans were now suggesting at Athens, 
that ^ they ought not to forget their alliance with 
the Leontines, made by Laches in the former war ;' 
requesting farther, that a naval force might be sent . 
thither for tbeir succor. To this purpose many other 
arguments were alleged by them, but the principal 
was this : — ' If the Syracusans who have overthrown 
the Leontines be left in the unmolested enjoyment .of 
their conquest, and proceed still farther to destroy the 
remaining parties of that alliance, they will get into 
their hands the whole power of Sicily. Such an event 
would be attended with the utmost danger; lest, in 
consequence of it, as they were Dorio by descent, they 
might think themselves bound by the ties of blood to 
assist with a powerful armament their kindred Do^ 
rians, and, in quality of colonies, might succor those 
Peloponnesians by whom they were originally planted, 
and tibus form a combination to demolish the Athenian 
empire. In policy, therefore, the Athenians were ob- 
liged to support the allies who yet remained, in order 
to make head against the Syracusans $. and this the 
more readily, as they themselves would undertake to 
furnish them with sums 'bf money equal to the exi- 
gences of the war.' With such discourse the Athe- 
iiiaDfl were frequently entertained in their popular as- 
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semblies, as the Egestean ambassadors, still urging 
their point, had gained many advocates to second their 
arguments. And at length it was decreed, that ' am- 
bassadors should' be previously despatched to Egesta 
to inspect the state of their wealth ; whether they bad 
such sums as they talked of in the public treasury and 
the temples ; and also to draw up a report of the pre- 
sent posture of their war against the Selinuntians/ 
And, in pursuance of this, the ambassadors from the 
Athenians were sent to Sicily. 

The Lacedsemonians, in the same winter, joined by 
their allies, those of Corinth excepted, and marching 
into Argia, ravaged a small part of that territory, and 
carried off the corn, having brought carriages for that 
purpose. They also removed the Argive exiles to Omea, 
and left them a small detachment from their main army 
for the security of their persons. A temporary tmce 
being also made, during which the Orneatae and Ar- 
gives were to abstain from all hostilities against oo^ 
another, they drew off the army to their respective 
homes. 

However, not long after this, the Athenians arrived 
with thirty sail of ships and six hundred heavy-armed. 
The Argives, in conjunction with the Athenians, took 
the field with all their strength, and besieged those in 
Ornea for the space of a day. But, as at night the 
besiegers removed to a distance in order for repose, 
those of Ornea made their escape. On the day following 
the Argives, when sensible of their escape, levelled 
Ornea with the ground, and then withdrew. And 
afterwards the Athenians re-embarked for Athens. 

The Athenians also threw in by sea a party of horse- 
men into Methone, a frontier town on Macedonia. 
With these, consisting of their own citizens, and siicli 
Macedonians as had refuged among them^ they harassed 
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the conntry beloDging to Perdiccas. But the Lace-* 
dsemonians sent a summons of aid for Perdiccas ta 
the Cbalcideans of Thrace, who kept terms with the 
Athenians by truces renewed every tenth day : these 
howeTer refused to march. Thus ended the winter, and 
with it the sixteenth year of the war, of which Thu^ 
eydides has compiled the history. 

Ybar XVII. — In the succeeding year, very early 
in the spring, the Athenian ambassadors returned 
from Sicily, accompanied by the Egesteans. They 
brought sixty talents of uncoined silver, being a 
month's pay for sixty sail of ships, the equipment of 
which for succor they were instructed to solicit from 
the Athenians. On this, an assembly of the people 
was called, and the reports of the Egestean and their 
o^vn ambassadors were received, consisting of many 
points, specious indeed, but false in fact, so far aft 
related to their treasure, that ^ sums ample enougb 
are already deposited in their temples and their public 
treasure.' In consequence of this a decree was made, 
that ' a fleet of sixty ships should sail for Sicily : the 
commanders, Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, Nicias, the 
8(m of Niceratus, and Lamachus,* the son of Xeno«* 



1 LamachuB, tbe third in this commiRsion, seems to havd 
been picked out for the command from the peculiar con8titu« 
tion of his own character, which was « proper mean between 
the cautious and phlegmatic disposition of Nicias, and the fiery 
impetuous ardor of Alcibiades. He was now, accordini; to 
Plutarch, a brave old experienced officer. In his youth he 
had been remarkable for heat and fire ; a length of service and 
Tears had mellowed him into the right temper to deliberate 
beforehand, and then gallantly to carry the point into exeeu* 
tion ; but then he wanted the means of properly supportinff 
the anthority and dignity of his post. He was now ranked 
with two of the most wealthy and noble Athenians ; whereas 
his own condition was low ; nay, he was, according to Flu« 
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phanes, to be invested with full powers to act at theif 
own discretion. The whole armament to act as an aid 
to the Egesteans against the Selinuntians ; to replace 
also the Leontiqes in their former habitations, if the 
state of the war gave them leisure to execnte that 
service ; and to manage all other points in Sicily as 
they should judge most beneficial for the Athenian in- 
terest.' 

But, the fifth day after this, another assembly of 
the people was held on the ways and means to expe- 
dite the equipment of the fleet, and by proper de- 
crees to supply the commanders with what might be 
requisite to accelerate their departure. Nicias, who 
against his will had been named for a commander, was 
persuaded that the public determinations werei rash 
and premature, since, on short examination, and mo- 
tives merely specious, they were bent on the total re- 
duction of Sicily, an arduous undertaking! Now, 
therefore, he stood up, and having a mind to stop 
proceedings, he advised the Athenians as follows : 
. * I am aware that the present assembly is held to 
concert the means of expediting our preparations, and 
to get all in readiness for the expedition to Sicily. 
But, in my sentiments, we ought once more ta resume 

tarch, so exceedingly poor, that before he went to any foreign 
command, he was used to petition the state for a little money 
to furnish him out, and even to huy him some shoes. Mr. 
Wasse, in his notes on Thucydides, refers us for his character 
to a comedy of Aristophanes, < The Acharnians/ that is to in> 

J[uire after the character of a plain blunt officer from a pro- 
essed droll, or to seek truth from him who ridiculed all man- 
kind. Aristophanes has represented Lamachus as a vainglo- 
rious roaring bully, a mere thing of arms, a creature of verbal 
pomp and parade, contrary to all the truth of history. Writers 
who live by turning great and good men into ridicule, should 
never be reckoned good evidence as to the truth and reality of 
^aracters, when history dissents. 
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the consideration of the previons point, * whether on 
the whole it be advisable to equip such a fleet:' 
and not by rash and premature resolves on points of 
such vast importance, through too easy compliance 
with foreign solicitations, to embroil ourselves in an 
nnnecessary war : for my own part, truly, I am in^ 
vested with honor by the present measures, and no 
man on earth is so little anxious about his own per- 
sonal safety. But at the same time I pronounce that 
person to be a valuable member of the public, who 
makes use of all his prudence to preserve his own life 
and property : for such a one, purely for his own private 
benefit, must be desirous that the public welfare florish 
and abound. But, however, neither in the preceding 
assemblies could the pre-eminence of honor awarded 
to me bias me to speak in contradiction to my judg* 
ment ; nor shall it bias me at present ; but what I 
think tends most to the public good, that only shall I 
utter. 

* I am also sensible, that what I can urge may have 
but little influence on Athenian tempers, when I at- 
tempt persuading you to secure what you already 
possess, and not to hazard the present for things in- 
visible and future ; but that your eagerness is quite 
unseasonable ; and that the ends, Which you too san- 
gninely propose, are not easy to be accomplished; 
these things I shall clearly demonstrate. 

* To this purpose I aver, that if the intended expe- 
dition proceeds, you are going to leave many enemies 
behind you here, and to take the most certain method 
of fetching hither more numerous opponents. Yon 
imagine, perhaps, that the late peace will be firmly 
and constantly observed, though it was merely a no- 
minal peace, and that only so long as you remain in- 
•actire. Nay, such it has been made by the conduct 
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of some even of our own community. And should 
any considerable force of ours have the .unhappiness 
to siuk under hostile efforts, our old enemies will be 
suddenly on us ; since merely by calamities they were 
reduced to an accommodation, and in a manner more 
disgraceful to themselves than to us, were necessitated 
to treat. In the next place we have found, that in the 
treaty itself many articles are still controverted. 
There are, farther, divers states, and those* by no 
means the weakest, who have not accepted the ac- 
commodation ; but, on the contrary, are still in arms 
against us ; whilst others are inhibited merely by ten- 
day truces, and that only because the Lacedaemonian 
measures are hitherto pacific. But suddenly perhaps, 
when once they find our strength divided, the very 
measure into which we are now precipitating ourselves, 
they may. fall on us in a general combination, aug- 
mented by the strength of Sicily, whose accession to 
their former confederacy they would have been glad 
to purchase at any price. On these possibilities we 
are bound sedately to reflect, that we may not plunge 
a state, so highly exalted, into superfluous dangers, 
nor fondly covet to wrest their empire from the hands 
of others before we have adequately insured our own : 
since the Chalcideans of Thrace, though so many years 
^e now elapsed since they first revolted, are not yet 
reduced ; and some other states on the continent ren- 
der us only a precarious obedience. 

' Yet, to the Egesteans, our old allies, who are in- 
juriously oppressed, we are bound in honor to send a 
most speedy succor. And, in the mean time, we con- 
tinue to defer avenging ourselves on those, whose re- 
revolt from us is of long standing now, and whose in- 
justice we are still obliged to suffer. Though the 
^''^ter, could we once bring them back to their duty. 
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we migbt easily control for the Aiture : but the formet, 
should we ever become their masters, remote and nu- 
merous as they are, we should not without difficulty 
be able to awe. It must be madness, therefore, to in- 
vade that people, whom» though conquered, you can 
never retain in their obedience ; and who, in case the 
attempt against them miscarry, will for the future be 
much more disaffected towards you than they were 
before that attempt was made. 

* But it is farther my real opinion, that the Sicilians, 
as their affairs are now circumstantiated, would be- 
come less formidable to us, if once reduced to the 
Syracusan yoke : and yet on this remote contingency 
the Egesteans have chiefly insisted, in order to alarm 
US. Perhaps now it may come to pass, that its single 
states may combine against us to gratify the Lacedae- 
monians : but, in the other case, it is quite improbable 
that a united empire would hazard its own welfare to 
demolish another. For \i, acting from a political pre- 
caution, they may side with the Peloponnesians to 
overturn our empire, those very Peloponnesians may 
probably, from the same principle, concur with )as to 
demolish the Sicilian. As for us, the Grecians, they 
may have reason to dread us most if we go not at all 
amongst them ; and, what is next to that, if we only 
give them a sight of our power for a short time, and 
then withdraw. But if, acting offensively, we incur 
miscarriage, they will instantly despise us, and join 
our neighboring foes to annoy us here. For things 
that are placed most remotely from us, as likewise 
those which yield no opportunity of adjusting our 
opinion of them by experience, such, it is universally 
known, are most apt to excite admiration. Reflect, ye 
citizens of Athens, that your present elevation of spi- 
rits is owing to your success against the Lacedsemo- 
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Tiians and allies. You crouched for fear and^r their 
first attacks ; till, having gained the superiority orer 
them, to their utter disappointment, you instantly 
despised them* And now, nothing less than Sicily 
can content you. We by qo means ought to be too 
much buoyed up by the disasters of our foes, but only 
to be so far confident as we are able to awe their in- 
triguing tempers. We ought to ascribe no other view 
to the Lacedaemonians, than a vigilant care to seize 
the first opportunity of wiping off their disgrace by 
giving us a blow, and thus recovering their former repu- 
tation, and that they are most earnest on accomplishing 
this, since from time immemorial the glory of military 
valor has been their warmest, most prevailing passion. 
Our welfare therefore, if we know in what our welfare 
consists, by no means summons us to enter the lists 
in behalf of the Egesteans of Sicily, who to us are 
mere barbarians; but to exert our utmost vigilance 
to guard our own constitution from oligarchical en- 
croachments. 

'My duty obliges me also to remind you, that we 
have had but a short respite to breathe from the havoc 
made amongst us by pestilence and war, and to repair 
the prodigious waste of our fortunes and our lives* 
These, according to all the rules of equity, should be 
reserved for our own domestic exigences, and not to 
be lavished away on a set of fugitives, who implore 
our protection, and are bound in interest to tell spe* 
cious falsehoods ; though, whilst plunging their ueigb« 
bors into hazards, they have nothing but words to con- 
tribute ; and should we redress them, know not how 
to be grateful ; but, in case we miscarry in the attempt, 
must involve their friends in their own destruction. . 

* If there be, farther, a person who, elevated with 
hia own designation to the command, incites you ear* 
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neatly to sail ; heedful of nothing but his own prirate 
views, nor qualified by his years for so important a 
trust ; if his passion be merely to excite admiration for 
his fine breed of horses, or, by the gains of his com- 
mission, to repair the havoc of his fortune caused by 
prodigality ; I conjure you to afford no such person an 
opportunity to make a splendid figure at the expense 
of your country; but rest convinced, that men of suck ' 
a turn will be corrupt in public office as they are bad 
economists in private life ; that the enterprise in hand 
is a very arduous trust, far beyond such measures or 
such exploits as a stripling can devise or execute. 

' I own myself intimidated by that crowd of youths 
who sit by this person and abet his schemes. I am 
hence obliged to implore the men of years and expe- 
rience, who happen to sit near them, by no means to 
dread that appearance of pusillanimity which, in case 
this decree of war be revoked, might be objected to 
them ; by no means to indulge the same raw passions 
by which boys are actuated, so as to dote on remote 
contingeoces. You, gentlemen, by experience are 
convinced, that success very rarely results from 
hot and sanguine presumption, but most frequently 
from calm and prudent deliberation. In behalf there^* 
fore of your country, which is now on the brink of 
more critical dangers than ever it has known before, 
hold up your hands in opposition, and support what 1 
am going to move ; namely, that * the Sicilians, con- 
fining themselves within their present limits, which wie 
do not pretend to abridge, with free navigation along 
the coast of the Ionian gulf, and transacting their own 
affairs at large through the whole extent of the Sicilian 
seas, be at liberty to take care of their own concerns 
without any molestation :' and, in particular, to return 
the £gesteans the following answer : — * since without 
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the privity of the Athenians they hare already involred 
themselves in a war against the Selinnntians, let them 
f^lsoy without the concurrence of the Athenians, bring 
it to a conclusion : that, moreover, we shall form no 
alliance for the future, as has formerly been the case, 
with men whose indirect behavior we must be forced 
to abet, though when we stand in need of reciprocal 
assistance from them we shall get none at all.' 

* And you, sir, who at present preside in this assem- 
bly, if yon are conscious that it is your duty to super- 
intend the public welfare, if yon are desirous tobebave 
like a worthy patriot, put the question, and call on the 
Athenians once more to give the)| rotes ; and in case 
you are afraid to act contrary to order, in proposing 
what is counter to a former decree, reflect that, when 
so great a crowd of witnesses are at hand to justify the 
step, you only act the part of a physician to your 
country, which has swallowed down pernicious coun- 
sels ; and that he best discharges the duty of trsi ma- 
gistrate who will render to his country all the serrioe 
be is able; at least, with his eyes open, will never 
suffer it to be hurt/ 

In this manner Nicias delivered hia sentiments. But 
the far greater part of , the Athenians who were present 
^declared for tbe^txpedition, and against the repeal of 
what had been already decreed. Some however there 
were who made a fruitless opposition. 

The person who showed most ardor, and pressed 
them most earnestly to proceed, was Alcibiades, the 
son of Clinias ; partly from a resolution to. oppose Ni- 
cias, with whom, in other political points, he generally 
clashed, and because he had calumniously glanced at 
him in his speech; but principally, because he was 
ambitious of being at the bead of this expedition* He 
presumed, that not Sicily only, but Carthage alao. 
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might he reduced by himself; and, when he should he 
the author of so great a success, that he must needs 
abound in wealth and glory. His credit was great at 
present among the citizens ; but the warmth of his 
passions threw him into larger expenses than his for* 
tune could support, being sumptuous in every article 
of life, and especially in horses ; and it was chiefly by 
him that the final overthrow of Athens was at length 
occasioned : for the bulk of the city, alarmed at the 
g^eat irregularity of his private life, the excessive 
luxury of his dress and diet, as also at that greatness 
of spirit which he showed in every single branch of his 
conduct, turned out enemies to him as a man who af- 
fected the tyranny. And though, when in public com- 
mands, he conducted the war with the utmost bravery, 
yet, at home, each single citizen was chagrined at his 
manners, and displaced him to make room for others, 
which soon drew after it the subversion of the state. 
On this occasion therefore Alcibiades stood up^ and 
advised the Athenians as follows : — 

' Yes, to me, ye citizens of Athens, in preference to 
others, this command is due ; for with this I must 
needs begin, since on this point Nicias has attacked 
me ; and I also judged myself deserving of the trust. 
In regard to those things which have emused me to be 
so loudly censured, those very things give splendor to 
my ancestors and to myself, and are of public emolu-i 
ment also to my country. The great magnificence I 
displayed at the Olympic solemnities has raised ^n 
the Grecians an idea of Athens far beyond its actual 
strength; though, previous to this, they entertained 
the hope of being able totally to subdue her: for I 
am the man who brought seven chariots thither ; more 
than any private person ever furnished out before ; 
who carried off the first, and the second, and the fourth 

THUC. VOL. II. R 
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priste ; ahd» in all other respects, supported my Quality 
as a victor. Such things, it must he owned, are de- 
clared to he honor hy the laws of Greece ; and, when* 
^ver achieved, they leave a high opinion of power be- 
hind them* The splendid figure I have made at home, 
whether in exhibiting entertainments for the public, or 
any other method of munificence, may naturally excite 
the envy of Athenians, but are to strangers instances 
of our grandeur. And that man's extravagant spirit is 
not useless to the public, who, at his own private ex- 
pensiB, does service not merely to himself, but to a 
whole community. Nor can it imply injustice, for a 
person whose sentiments are generous and exalted, to 
soar above the ordinary level ; since, should he after- 
wards be reduced to a state of depression, no man is 
to share in his reverse of fortune. As therefore in 
calamity we are not to expect even civil salutations, 
let others in the mean time submit, as in justice they 
ought, to that assuming behavior which prosperity in- 
spires ; or, at least, let equality of demeanor be first 
shown by him who demands it as a debt from another. 
I am indeed aware, that persons of such uncommon 
elevation, and all in general, who, in some splendid 
qualities, outshine the crowd, must, so long as they 
live, be the objects of spleen, chiefly to those who 
claim equality with them ; and, in the next place, to 
those amongst whom they are conversant : and yet, to 
succeeding generations, they leave an ambition of 
claiming affinity to them, though quite groundless and 
chimerical ; and to their country, whatever it be, that 
they were not aliens, were not offenders, but citizens 
of its own growth, and patriots of true renown and 
worth. Of such reversionary honors I own myself 
ambitious ; and, in order to succeed in the pursuit, 
have ever rendered my name illustrious in priyate 
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life ; andy as to my public behavior, reflect, Athe^ 
nians, whether I am inferior to any person whatever 
in performing good services to my country : for I am 
the person who, without throwing you into hazard or 
expense, have brought the strongest powers of Pelo- 
ponnesus to act in concurrence ; who reduced the La- 
cedaemonians to stake their all on the fortune of one 
day at Mantinea. It is true they came off victorious 
from the contest, but have not even yet so far resumed 
their spirits as to dare to act offensively. 

' Such are the exploits which my greener years, nay 
even that unnatural giddiness imputed to me has 
achieved ; which, by insinuating language, has made 
the Peloponnesian strength to ply before it, and giv- 
ing energy to my frantic humor, has now persuaded 
the world that it is no longer to be dreaded. Whilst, 
therefore, I florish in this manner, whilst Nicias yet 
continues to be esteemed fortunate, lay hold of that 
service we are each of us able to perform ; and by 
no means repeal the decree of our expedition to Sicily, 
as if intended against a people we were not able to 
encounter. 

* For in Sicily the cities swarm with crowds of pro- 
miscuous disunited inhabitants; inhabitants for ever 
used to sudden revolutions and to perpetual fluctua- 
tions. And hence, not one of those crowds is equipped 
with such arms as are requisite to defend a native soil, 
or to secure even personal safety ; nor is the region 
supplied with the needful stores of resistance. It is 
the habit of each, either to execute his purpose by 
artful language, or to wrest it from the public by sedi- 
tion. Th^se are all his resources ; and, if tbey fail, 
at the worst, he barely shifts his habitation. It is 
therefore improbable tiiat a rabble^ so jumbled to- 
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gether, will ever be unanimously guided by one con- 
certed plan, or combine together for its just execution. 
Each moment they will be veering about to such ex- 
pedients as happen most to soothe their caprice ; and 
the more, on account of these seditions^ in which, we 
are informed, they are already embroiled. 

' Their number of heavy-armed, it must also be ob- 
served, is not so large as the pompous accounts of 
fame have made it : nor. does the sum total of the 
Grecians amongst them turn out so considerable as 
each city has computed for her own : but Greece, in 
this manner ever addicted most terribly to belie her 
own numbers, has been found, in the present war, 
scarce able to provide herself with arms. 

^ Such, according to the best information I have 
been able to collect, is the present condition of affairs 
in Sicily. Nay, there are means within our reach 
still more to facilitate its reduction : for we shall ob- 
tain the concurrence of many barbarians seated there, 
who, from inveteracy against the Syracusans, will join 
us to attack them. Neither can any obstacles accrue 
from the situation of our affairs nearer home, if you 
only view it in the just and proper light. 

* The bravery of our fathers, though opposed by the 
very same enemies, who at present, it is urged, should 
we sail for Sicily, must be left behind us, though op- 
posed by all the power of the Mede, erected this our 
empire, by the sole resource of their superiority in 
naval power. The Peloponnesians, farther, have never 
had less hopes of being a match for us than at this 
very juncture, even though their strength be in all its 
maturity of vigor. It is true, they have it ever in 
their option to make inroads into our dominions, even 
though we wave . this expedition ; but, at sea, they 
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never can be able to hurt us : the fleet we shall leave 
behind will be amply sufficient to make head against 
them. 

* By what plausible arguments, therefore, can we 
excuse our behavior, should we now pusillanimously 
desist ? what evasion can we find to deny our confede- 
rates the succor they demanded ? We are bound in 
honor, by the oaths we have sworn, to undertake their 
redress. Unavailing is the pretext, that they have 
never done such good offices for us. Our idliance 
with them was not made on the condition of their 
sailing hither to bring us succor, but of giving such full 
employment to our enemies there, as might effectually 
deter them from coming hither. The ready road to 
empire, as not Athenians only, but every people who 
have risen to a summit of power, by experience know, 
is ever to succor those who implore our protection, 
whether they be Greeks or barbarians: for had it 
been the constant method to cherish indolent inactive 
measures, or minutely to litigate who in justice ought 
to be protected, the enlargement of our empire had 
been but trifling, or rather we had been liable to the 
loss of our original portion : for a state invested with 
superior power is not only openly opposed in the field, 
but recourse is had to every precaution to prevent 
their appearance in it. Neither is it in our power to 
prescribe exact or arbitrary limitations to our new 
empire ; but we are by necessity compelled to cabal 
against some, and with a high hand to keep others 
in subjection ; because, should we relax our command 
over others, we endanger our own authority, and those 
we will not awe may become our masters. Nor, far- 
ther, ought peace to be so' much the object of regard 
to you as it is to other people, unless you new-modd 
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your government, and render it conformable to that 
of your neighbors. 

* Weigh therefore, these arguments ; and be con- 
vinced, that thus only our interest is capable of any 
considerable advancement ; if we proceed against Si-^ 
cily, and execute the expedition in order to deject the 
haughty Peloponnesian spirit, by so plain an instance 
how much we despise them, how little fond we are at 
present of this inactive interval, and how eager to 
Begin again with a Sicilian voyage. And, by acting 
thus, there is probability on our side, that, in case we 
subdue the people there, we may gain the sovereignty 
over all Greece ; or, at worst, we shall depress the 
Syracusan power: the latter point alone will be an 
important service to ourselves and our allies. But, in 
case any measure of success attends us, our ships will 
enable us to secure our acquisitions, or at worst our 
departure : for though the whole body of the Sicilians 
combine together against us, we shall be absolute 
masters of our own retreat. 

' Let not therefore the words of Nicias, calculated 
merely for the service of sloth, and to raise dissensions 
between the young and the old, disconcert your plan. 
But let the usual decorum take place, observant of 
which our forefathers, at whose consultations both the 
seniors and the youths assisted, exalted this state to 
its present height ; and do you now, adhering to the 
established practice, endeavor its farther exaltation. 
Remember also, that youth and age, if debarred one 
another's reciprocal assistance, lose all their influence 
and weight ; that, on the other hand, from the wildness 
of youth, and the moderation of the middle aged, and 
the consummate prudence of the old, when tempered 
harmoniously together, the most perfect strength must 
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infallibly resnli; that a state, whicb supinely gives 
way to sloth, like other things for want of exercise, 
must infallibly droop and pine away, and the whole of 
her skill grow old and obsolete ; but, when inured to 
uninterrupted conflict, it is continually improving by 
practice, and wi}l gain a perfect habit of surmounting 
every obstacle, not by a parade of words, but by ac- 
tive perseverance. 

* On the whole, I am firmly convinced, that a state, 
which has been accustomed to full employment, must 
soon droop into destruction if it resigns itself to sloth ; 
and that such persons take the best method of infallibly 
securing their welfare, who adhere most steadily to 
their present customs and laws, though possibly bettev 
might be substituted in their stead/ 

• In this manner Alcibiades spoke : and the Athe- 
nians, moved by his arguments, which were also se^ 
oonded by the in treaties of the Egestean and Leontine 
exiles, who, standing forth in the assembly, implored 
their protection, and, reminding them of their oaths, 
adjured them to redress their wrongs ; declared for 
the expedition with a warmer zeal than at any time 
before. Nicias was convinced by this, that whatever 
dissuasion he could allege would be quite incapable 
to change their resolves. Yet as possibly, by a mi- 
nute detail of the immense preparations he was going 
to demand, he might cause them at once to change 
their sentiments, he stood up again, and re-addressed 
them as follows : 

* 1 perceive, Athenians, that your resolutions are 
fixed on this expedition beyond the power of dissua- 
sion : and, may its event be such as your wishes por- 
tend ! But I shall once more beg leave to communi- 
jcate to you my own sense of the affair. 

'According to the best information I have been 
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able to procure^ we are now going to ihTade a number 
of powerful cities ; cities independent of one another, 
nor standing in need of pnblic revolutions, which peo* 
pie who cringe under the yoke of slavery might readily 
embrace, in order to render their condition more sup- 
portable. Nor is it, farther, to be presumed that they 
will readily exchange their own liberty for subjection 
to us, as they are numerous, at least for one island, 
and many Of them inhabited by Grecians. For, without 
reckoning Naxus and Catana, which I hope, on ac- 
count of their affinity to the Leontines, will side with 
us, there are no less than seven provided in all re- 
spects with as good martial habiliments and stores as 
our own armies ; and more particularly those against 
which we chiefly bend our course, Selinus and Syra- 
cuse. These cities abound with soldiers heavy-armed, 
with archers, and with darters. They have a great 
number of triremes, and plenty of hands to man them. 
They possess a large .quantity of wealth, not only in 
private purses, but in their public treasuries. So rich 
are even the Selinuntians : and to the Syracusans, 
farther, a tribute is paid by several barbarians. But 
the points, in which they most of all excel us, are, 
that numerous cavalry of which they are possessed, 
and com of their own growth sufficient to answer all 
demands without foreign importations. An armament, 
therefore, simply naval, will by no means be sufficient 
to cope with such a strength. A large land force most 
accompany the naval, if we are desirous of perfomui^^ 
such achievements as may be worthy the greatness of 
eur plan, and would not be debarred an opportunity 
of landing by their numerous cavalry. And this will 
be yet more needful, should the cities, alarmed at our 
approach, combine together against ns, and no other 
friends but the Egesteans join us^ or supply us with a 
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body of cavalry rafficient to coantenanee our landing. 
It would be a terrible disgrace, should we be com* 
polled by force to give over our design, or to send for 
a larger supply, as if our councils at first setting out 
were rash and ill-concerted. We must steer at once 
against them with preparations in all respects well 
proportioned to the design, since we know that we are 
bound to a land far remote from our own, and are 
under many disadvantages to grapple with our foes* 
It will not be now your employment to march to the 
relief of your dependents seated near to Athens against 
a hostile invasion, where all the needful supplies would 
be brought to your camp out of the territories of 
friends; but you are to roam to a distant climate, 
where you cannot call one inch of ground your own, 
and from whence, in the four winter months, you will 
scarcely be able to send a messenger to Athens. 

* In my opinion, therefore, it is incumbent on us to 
carry thitiier large parties of heavy-armed, to be raised 
out of our own citizens, our allies, and our dependents, 
and an additional strength of Peloponnesians, if we 
are able to procure it by persuasion or by pay. Our 
archers and slingers must be also numerous, that we 
may be able to make good our descent in spite of the 
Sicilian horse. We must also be attended by super* 
Bumerary vessels, that we may be enabled with greater 
ease to fetch in necessaries for our army. We must 
sUo carry with us from Athens, in our tenders, a great 
qnantity of com, such as wheat and barley, parched t 
with bakers, some of whom, for certain wages, must be 
obliged to grind, that, if our armament lie any where 
weather bound, we may not stand in need of the ne- 
eessaries of life : for, so numerous as we must be, it 
will not be possible for every city to receive us. All 
other provisions must be laid in by ourselves to the ut- 
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most of our power, and we miiBt tmst for nothing to 
the care of oUiers* 

' But what concerns ns most is, to carry from hence 
ia fund of money as ample as we can raise. As for that 
which the Egesteans pretend is already laid up for our 
use, conclude it to he only as far as words are current: 
for unless we set out from Athens, not barely provided 
as well as those we are to encounter, but, equality in 
strength for battle alone excepted, in all other respects 
far surpassing them in every needful appointment, we 
shall hardly be able to reduce who are to be reduced, 
or even to protect who are to be protected. We should 
regard ourselves in the character of people who are 
going to seek a new settlement among aliens and ene- 
mies; and as such are necessitated to render them- 
selves victors of the spot the very day they land ; or to 
rest assured, if they then miscarry, that the whole of 
that region will be in arms against them. Of this I 
own myself afraid ; against this I am convinced that 
by repeated consultations we ought timely to provide ; 
and, after all, must trust still farther to the goodness 
of our fortune, hazardous, as we are but men. Yet 
hence, I should be glad to set out in this enterprise 
with as little occasion as possible to rely on uncertain 
fortune, and to be amply provided with every expe- 
dient for a successful expedition : for these, to my ap- 
prehension, are the readiest means to secure the public 
welfare, and the safety of us who are destined for the 
voyage. 'But if any man thinks my reasons chimeri- 
cal, I am ready to resign- my command to his superior 
abilities.' 

In this manner Nicias delivered himself; with « 
view, if possible, to discourage the Athenians from 
proceeding, by so vast a demand of articles requisite 
to the design : or> at leasts that> in case iie should be 
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obliged to undertake the seryice, he might set out with 
such ample expedienta of security. 

Yet all this bulky and embarrassing demand of ap- 
pointments could not raise in the Athenians the least 
aversion to the expedition, but rather fastened their 
eagerness on it more intensely than ever ; and Nicias 
prevailed on that side of the question where he hoped 
to have been defeated. It was now universally agreed 
that his advice was just and proper ; and, if obeyed^ 
the expedition mnst be attended with all imaginable 
security. All ranks of men were now equally seized 
with a fondness for the voyage : for such as were ad- 
vanced in years were confident that a career of success 
must attend the enterprise, and that so formidable an 
armament could not possibly miscarry; the younger 
sort were animated with the desire of seeing so remote 
a clime, and gratifying at large the curiosity of their 
tempers ; assured that safety would attend their course : 
the bulk of the populace, and the soldiery in general^ 
were pleased with their present assignment of pay, and 
the hope of enlarging dominion, which would afford them 
perpetual employment and subsistence. The passions 
of the generality were for these causes so vehemently 
elated with the project, that such as could by no means 
approve were afraid to oppose it by a vote, lest they 
might be censured as men who malevolently opposed 
the public glory. And by this all opposition was effec- 
tually quashed. 

At length a certain Athenian, standing forth from 
amongst the crowd, and calling aloud on Nicias, told 
him, ' he must no longer cast about for evasions, nor 
meditate delays ; but declare expressly, now, in the 
presence of them all, the particulars of the prepara- 
tions which the Athenians should vote him.' 

Nicias, though sorry at his heart, was obliged to 
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reply, tbat, ^ in order to be exacts he ought to consaU 
more leisurely with his colleagues : but, so far as he 
eould judge in this sudden manner, they ought to set 
out with a fleet consisting of at least one hundred tri^ 
remes ; that the Athenians themselves ought to furnish 
as many transports for heavy-armed soldiers as was 
possible, and to send for an additional number from 
their dependents ; that the number of heavy-armed, 
both of Athenians and dependents, should at least be 
five thousand, and if possible more ; that to these the 
rest of their preparations shpuld be proportioned, such 
as archers to be levied at home, and procured also 
from Crete, not forgetting slingers ; and, in fine, that 
whatever should be judged in any degree expedient 
should be provided in good time, and carried along 
with them in the fleet/ 

This the Athenians had no sooner heard than they 
instantly voted, ' that the generals should be invested 
with absolute authority to determine the numbers of 
the expedition, and the whole procedure of the voyage, 
at their own discretion, as might best promote the 
public welfare/ 

In pursuance of this, the preparations were immedi- 
ately in hand. Summonses for the quotas adjusted 
were sent to their dependents, and the Jevies at home 
went briskly forward. Athens was now fully reco- 
vered from the pestUence and a long-continued de- 
structive war, both in a multitude of young men now 
arrived at the vigor of their age, and an increase of 
the public revenues by favor of the peace. By this 
means all the needful supplies were more easily pro- 
vided ; and thus were the Athenians busied for the 
present in fitting out their armament. 

But at this very juncture almost all the statues of 
Mercury, wherever found within the preoincta of 
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Athens, and according to the establkbed custom tbey 
were very numerous , both in the porches of private 
houses and the public temples, * * * * * ^ had their 
faces disfigured in the space of one night. The au^^ 
thors of this outrage were not known ; but large re* 
wards were offered by the state in order to discover 
them ; and a decree was also passed, that * if any per^c 
son knew of the commission of any other impiety (k 
the same nature, he should boldly inform the public of 
it, whether he were a citizen, a foreigner, or a slave/ 

This accident in truth made a deep impression on 
their minds : for it was construed as a bad omen in 
regard to the expedition in hand, and as an evidence of 
some terrible combination to introduce innovations and 
an overthrow of the democracy. 

An information was at length given in by some so- 
journers and their footmen, relating indeed not at aU 
to the Mercuries, but to the defacements of other 
images committed formerly by some young men in a 
frolicsome and drunken mood ; and how, farther, they 
had celebrated the mysteries' in private houses by 
way of mockery ; and amongst others, they also ac- 
cused Alcibiades. The party most inveterate against 
him caught readily at this charge. As he was the 
main obstacle to the advancement of their own popu- 
larity and credit, they concluded that, in case they 
could rid themselves of him, they might at once be? 

1 I have omitted two words in the original, because I ea^- 
not translate them wi^ any precision or clearness. 

' The sacred mysteries celebrated by the Athenians at Eleu- 
sis. Plutarch relates that the informers were brought in by 
one Androcles, a demagogue, a virulent foe of Alcibiades. 
They deposed that one Theodoras acted the part of the Crier, 
Polytion of the Torch-bearer, Alcibiades that of the Hiero- 
phant, and many of his intimates assisted and were initiated 
m solemn and formal mockery. 
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come leaders of the state. Hence t}iey aggravated the 
charge, and bellowed alond, that 'ithose mystic frolics, 
and the defacements of the Meircuries, struck at the 
very foundations of the democracy ; and that none of 
these outrageous acts had been committed without his 
imrticipation/ They alleged as a circumstance that 
corroborated the charge, the whole tenor of his beha- 
vior, flagrantly licentious, and quite inconsistent with 
a democratical constitution. 

Alcibiades endeavored forthwith to clear himself in 
the best way he could from all appearances of g^ilt, and 
declared himself ready, before he entered on the voyage, 
to submit to a trial (for the armament was now almost 
completed), and, if proved to be guilty, to suffer the 
penalties of law ; and only, if acquitted, to take on him 
the command. He conjured them, farther, to receive 
no calumnious accusations against him in his absence; 
but, if he was really guilty, to put him instantly to 
death : that, in common prudence, it could not be jus- 
tified, to intrust a person so heavily charged with the 
command of so large an armament before his innocence 
had been regularly explored. 

But his enemies, apprehensive that, in case he was 
brought to an immediate trial, he would be supported 
by all the favor of the soldiery ; and, that the people, 
whose idol he was, might possibly relent, because in 
oompliment to him the Argives and some of the Manti- 
neans accompanied the expedition, opposed and put 
off the prosecution. They put the management of this 
point into the hands of a set of orators, who urged that 
for < the present he might proceed in his voyage, that 
the expedition ought not to be deferred on his account, 
and on his return a day should be assigned for his 
trial/ Their design was to gather more heavy matter 
against him, which in his absence could be more easily 
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effected, and then to recall him, and force him to hi^ 
trial. In short, it was resolved that ' Alcihiades shoul4 
go the voyage/ 

Things being thus determined, and the year now ad-r 
▼anced to the middle of summer, the fleet set sail for 
Sicily. Orders had been issued before for the bulk of 
the confederates, and victualling ships, and small craft, 
and all the tenders in general, to repair to and assemble 
together at Corcyra: that, from thence, in a body, 
they might cross the Ionian to the cape of Japygia. 
But such as were subjects of Athens, and such of thet 
confederates as were then in the city, marching down 
to the Pirseus on the appointed day by morning's dawn^ 
went on board the ships in order to weigh and be gone. 
They were conducted thither by a great crowd, it may 
be said by the whole crowd of Athens, both citizenn 
and strangers. The former attended to perform the 
parting decorums where their several attachments 
claimed it ; some to their friends, some to their rela<* 
tions, some to their own sons. The whole company 
moved along with a medley of hope and lamentation ; 
with hope, that success would attend their course; 
with lamentation, lest they might never meet again. 
The sad recollection occurred — to how great a distance 
from their native soil they were going to be sent! And 
now that the hour of departure was come, and when 
this moment they were going to be dismissed into scenes 
of danger, the impressions of terror were felt with much 
keener . sense than when the expedition was only de- 
creed. However, at the sight of their present strength, 
of the numerous expedients of a prosperous enterprise 
which their eyes beheld^ their spirits were again 
elated. 

As for the strangers and the bulk of the crowd, they 
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attended merely for the pleasure of gazing at the meaaa 
intended to accompluh a great and stupendous design: 
for never did any one state of Greece, before this time^ 
equip by its own strength such a powerful armament. 
It was the finest and most glorious fleet that to this day 
the world had seen. It is true, in number of ships and 
heavy-armed on board, that which sailed against £pi- 
daurus under command of Pericles, and that also 
against Potidsea under Agnon, were by no means in- 
ferior: for those carried four .thousand heavy-armed 
soldiers, all native Athenians, with three hundred horse-^ 
men : the number of their triremes was a hundred; fifty 
more was furnished by the Lesbians and Chians, be- 
sides a large number of confederates who attended 
those expeditions. But then they were fitted for a 
voyage in comparison trifling, and in a slight and 
penurions manner. 

On the contrary, the present equipment was calcu- 
lated for a length of time, and completely fitted out 
for both services, as occasion might demand, either of 
the sea or of the land. The shipping, at the great ex- 
pense of the captains of the several triremes and of the 
state, was quite elaborate. The pay assigned by the 
public to every mariner was a drachma' a day. The 
number of new ships for the battle and chase was 
sixty ; that of transports for the heavy-armed, forty. 
The several captains of the triremes were very choice 
in making up their crews, and gave to such of the 
mariners as rowed on the uppermost bench, and to the 
sailors, a gratuity out of their own pockets, over and 
above the public pay. They had farther adorned their 
vessels with images and all kinds of sumptuous decora*' 

' Seyen-pence three farthings. 
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tions. it was tbe high ambitioB of every eingle cap- 
tain to have his own ship excel all the rest of the fleet 
in splendor and in swiftness* 

The land force was distinguished by the cboiceness 
of their levies and their anns ; and all the individuals 
vied with one another in the goodness of their accoutre- 
ments and equipage whatsoever. It happened also on 
the same account Aat a warm contention was kindled 
amongst them, under what officers they should be 
ranged ; and opportunity afforded to the rest of Greece 
to construe the whole into a mere ostentation of their 
power and opulence, rather than an effective equipment 
againet a foe : for, were a computation to be formed, 
both of the public disbursements of the state on this 
occasion, ana the private expenses of the whole sol- 
diery ;> — of the state, what prodigious sums they had 
already advanced, and what additional sums the gene- 
rals were to carry along with them ; of the soldiery, 
what each had expended on his own equipage, every 
captain on the decoration of his vessel, and to how 
much greater charges he was still liable; — without 
taking into the account the vast list of necessaries 
which, over and above the public allowance, each pri- 
vate person was obliged to lay in for so long a voyage, 
or the goods which a soldier or trader might take with 
him on board for the sake of traffic ; the amount of 
talents now carried out of Athens would turn out ex- 
ceeding large. 

Nor was it merely for the strangeness of the enter- 
prise, or the splendor of its show, that the armament 
was noised abroad, but also for the numerous force 
with which it was provided to attack the foe ; for the 
remoteness of the voyage, great as ever they bad under- 
taken from their native clime, and that prodigious ex- 
pectation which was raised of the event, in order to 
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ivhiph the state bad now exerted itself quite beyood its 
Btrengtb. 

Wben the whole force was got on board the fleet, 
when the stowage of all necessary stores and all bag- 
gage, whatever was completely adjusted, silence then 
was proclaimed by sound of trumpet ; but the solemn 
prayers for a successful expedition were not offered 
from every vessel apart, but in behalf of all united, by 
the voice of a herald. The goblets filled with wine 
ran the circle of the whole armament, and every crew 
as well as the commanders poured out the libations, 
and drank success and happiness out of gold and silver 
cups. The whole crowd that stood on the beach, both 
of citizens and such strangers as were there and wished 
them prosperity, joined with them in the public prayer* 
And now, the paean being sung, and the libation 
finished, they put out to sea.' After moving off, at 
first in a line a>head, each vessel made afterwards the 

1 Many incidents are related by Plntarch, in the life of Ni- 
cias, in regard to the denunciations of the priests against this 
expedition, the coining and wresting of oracles both for and 
against it, and omens which portended nothing but misfor* 
tune. Mere human foresiffht, and a consciousness that the 
means were not equal to the end proposed, gave the wisest 
and steadiest part of the Athenian community a sad appre- 
hension of the event. Socrates constantly declared against it ; 
and assured his friends it would draw after it the destruction 
of the state. This bis presentiment soon became the public 
talk. Meton, the astronomer, who was named to a post of 
high rank in the expedition, feigned himself mad, and set his 
house on £re. Others deny that circumstance of his counter- 
feiting madness, and say he set his house on fire by ni^ht, 
and appeared next morning in the forum in the most abject 
manner, and begged of his fellow-citizens, in order to com- 
fort him under so great a misfortune, to excuse his son, who 
was to have commanded a trireme, from going the voyage. 
An incident, farther, «t the very time of the departure of ue 
grand fleet, gave many persons vast concern. The women 
were then celebrating the rites of Adonis, in which many re- 
)>re8entations of deaths and funerals were exhibited all over 
Athens ; and the women, according to custom', were making 
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best of her way to uEgina. And this armament made 
all possible haste to reach Corcyra, where the force of 
their allies by which they were to be joined was al- 
ready assembled. 

Though the intelligence of such an intended invasion 
had been brought to Syracuse from several quarters, 
yet for a long course of time they would yield no credit 
to its truth. Nay more, when an assembly was con- 
vened, such speeches as follow were made by different 
persons ; some believing the accounts received in rela- 
tion to this armament of the Athenians ; others pro- 
nouncing them absolutely false. On this occasion Her- 
mocratesy the son of Hermon, standing forth in the as- 
sembly, and as one convinced in his own mind that all 
such accounts were true, addressed and advised his 
countrymen thus : — 

< It will probably be my own fate, as it has been the 
fate of others, to be disbelieved, when I speak of this 
intended invasion as a matter of truth and certainty. 
And I also know by experience, that both those who 
vent and those who retail such accounts of things as 
seem incredible, are so far from effectually persuading, 
that they generally incur the imputation of madness. 
Yet no such apprehension shall intimidate or strike me 
dumb, when such a weight of danger hovers over my 
country ; when in my own heart I am convinced that I 
am more clearly enlightened on the point than any 
other person whatever. 

' For I assert that to be a matter of the highest cer* 
tainty, which you hear only with a fit of stupid sur- 
prise — that the Athenians have already set sail against 

heavy moan and lamentation. This struck* sad forebodings 
into people, who laid stress on such incidents, that this ex- 
pensive and mighty armament, though now so vigorous and 
gnifioent, would soon moulder into rain. 
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Qfi with a numerous force, botli for the service of the 
sea and the land. The pretext alleged by them is, 
execution of treaties with the Bgesteans, and the re- 
storation of the Leontines ; but the true motive is their 
ambition to enslave Sicily, and above all, this onr own 
Syracuse, which, if once reduced, they are well as- 
sured that nothing will be able skfterwatds to give a 
check to their arms. Taking it therefore for granted 
that they will be immediately on us, deliberate in what 
manner you may make the most gallant defencie, in the 
present posture of your strength ; careful that through 
contempt yott be not taken unprovided, nor through 
incredulity abandon the means of preserfation. Nor, 
farther, let those who are convinced of their itnmediate 
appearance, be terrified at the boldness or strength of 
their undertaking ; for they will not be able to hurt ns 
mdre than we shall be enabled to retaliate on them. 
Nor are they more beyond our reach, because they iti'- 
vade tis with so vast an armament ; since this, in re- 
gard to the other Sicilians, will plead more abundantly 
in our cause ; for, terrified at the fbe, they will be dis- 
posed with higher warmth of fHendship to co«>o)[>erate 
with us. And if thus, in the train of aflbirs, we are 
either enabled to defeat their arms^ or merely to force 
their return, their schemes unexecuted and their am* 
bition disappointed (for I am not in the least aiVaid 
that their sanguine expectations ean be glutted with 
success), such events would refleet the highest glory 
on you, and complete what I firmly hope. 
' ' It is a truth, evinced by facts, that few eonsiderabte 
anhaments of either Grecians or barbarians, whieh 
have been sent out on remote expeditions, have re- 
turned successful. Nor, farther, are our present in- 
vaders more numerous than the Syracnsans them- 
«Mves, or their friends of the neig^horiotg stales» whose 
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8treiig<ii mere hostile dread, will oement and bind faat 
together. If therofore, though merely for ^ant of 
needfal suppljee) they iijcur miscarriages on a foreign 
shore; if they prore unsucces^dl, though chiefly 
through their own misconduct, the whole honor must 
however rest with us, as if we had ruined their pro-« 
jects by art and management. Even these very Athe-i 
Dians WQre indebted to a parallel coincidence of events 
for the vast enlargement of their strength and empire; 
when the Mede, who gave out that he aimed the blow 
at Athens, was, contrary to all human expectation, 
diflcoQcerted by a series of errors that were purely his 
own. And some such fortunate coincidence, in our 
own behalf, we have at present all imaginable reason 
to expect. 

' liOt us therefore, with active resolution, put our 
domestic afkan into a posture of defence, and de-^ 
spaXoh our ambassadors to the Siculi, to keep firm in 
our friendship such as are already our friends, and to 
endeavor to procure the friendship and concurrence 
of the rest* Nay, let our embassies regulady complete 
the whole circuit of Sicily, where they may represent 
the common danger which equally threatens them all. 
Let them, &rther, cross over to Italy to procure for us 
their defensive alliance, or at least to negotiate a de-» 
nial of reception to the Athenians. I also judge it 
advisalile to send to Carthage : for even the Cartha-* 
ginians ace not exempted from the present dangers, 
but have been ever under apprehensions of receiving 
from them a visit at Carthage. It may perhaps effect 
tually occur to their thoughts, that, should they now 
abandon, us, the storm must soon extend itself to them ; 
by which tiiey may be determined, either secretly oi 
openly, by some expedient or other, to vindicate our 
cause. And) were their inclination equal to their 
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power, no people on the globe conld 00 easily redress 
Us ; for they are possessed of an immensity of wealth, 
which gives an easy and prompt completion to the 
schemes of war and to every human enterprise. Let 
us send, farther, to Lacedaemon and Corinth, request- 
ing the despatch of immediate succors hither, and the 
renewal of the war against the Athenians. 

' There is one point more, which in my opinion is 
more critical and important than all the rest: and 
which, though perhaps, inured as you are to domestic 
indolence, it may not gain your ready approbation, I 
shall however boldly recommend. Would all of as 
in general who are inhabitants of Sicily, or at least 
would only we Syracusans, with what other people we 
can get to assist us, put out instantly to sea with all 
the ships we have in readiness^ and victualled but for 
the space of two months ; would we then give these 
Athenians the meeting either at Tarentum or Cape 
Japygia, and there convince them, that, before they 
enter the lists of war for the conquest of Sicily, they 
must fight for their passage across the Ionian ; we 
should then strike them with the utmost terror, and 
infinitely perplex them with the thought, that from^ 
friendly port we shall sally forth to guard our out- 
works, (for Tarentum will readily receive us,) whilst 
they have a long tract of sea to pass with all their 
cumbersome train, and must find it hard, through so 
long a voyage, to be always steering in the reg^nlar 
order. As their course must thus be slow, and must 
advance only in exact conformity to orders, we shall 
have a thousand opportunities to attack them. If 
again they clear their ships for action, and in a body 
bear down expeditiously on us, they must ply hard 
at their oars ; and, when spent with their toil, we can 
fall on them. Or, in case that may not be judged ad" 
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^able, we have it always in pur power to retire into 
the harbor of Tarentum. And thus the Athenians, if, 
in constant expectation of being fought with at sea, 
they must lAake their passage with a small portion 
only of their stores, will be reduced to great distress 
on coasts which will afford them no supply. Should 
they choose to continue in their station, they must 
infallibly be blocked up in it. Should they venture 
a passage, they must unavoidably leave their tenders 
and store-ships behind; and, as they have no as- 
surance of a hearty reception from the cities on the 
coasts, must be terribly dismayed. 

* It is my firm opinion that, amidst that great per-> 
plexity of thought which must result from these ob- 
structions, they will never presume to sail from Cor^ 
cyra ; or, at least, whilst they are agitating the forms 
of procedure and sending out spy-boats to discover 
our numbers and position, the season of the year must 
be protracted to winter ; or, utterly dispirited at so un- 
expected a resistance, they will give up the voyage. 
This I more readily expect, as I am informed that their 
most experienced commander has been forced into 
office against his inclination, and would gladly lay 
hold of the pretext to desist, if such a show of resist, 
ance could be' made by us as would preserve his honor 
from suspicion. And I am perfectly convinced that 
rumor will increase and aggravate our strength. Now 
the sentiments of mankind are constantly adjusted by 
rumors ; parity of danger is supposed, when an enemy 
declares he is ready to begin the attack ; and such an 
enemy is always more dreaded than he who betrays an 
intention merely to defend himself against an enemy's 
assaults. Such excess of fear must now fall to the 
lot of the Athenians. They are invading us, with the 
fond presumption that we shall not fight. They think 
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they have grounds for such a presumption, becaiue w» 
have not concurred with the Lacedfemonians in their 
demoUtion. But when, to their bitter disappoint* 
oient, they find we have the coun^ to act offenaiyely, 
the suddenness of our efforts will terrify them mare 
than all the reality of our unexpected strength coidd 
have done. 

' Determine therefore to execute with bold and 
ready resolution the plan I have proposed ; or, if this 
must not prevail, with the utmost expedition to get all 
things at home in readiness for war. And lei each 
Syracusan be firmly convinced, that contempt of as 
enemy ought never to be shown hut in the heat of 
action ; that the conduct of those men must tend most 
highly to the public preservation, who, alarmed by a 
decent fear, judge it needful to prepare with all cau- 
tion and alacrity, as if the danger was instaat at our 
doors. But these our enemies are actually coming ; 
they are already, I know it well, on the voyage ; they 
are this moment only not in sight/ 

In thia manner Hermocrates spoke his sentiments* 
But the popular assembly of the Syraeusans was em- 
broiled with much variance and contention* One party 
cried out, ' that it was all a joke, the Athenians durst 
not think of invading them/ Another, ' Hermocrates 
had truth and reason on his side.' A third, * let them 
come, what damage can they do us which we are not 
able heartily to repay them?' Others betrayed an 
open-contempt of the whole account,, and laoghed at it 
as. downright ridiculous. The party was but small 
which gave credit to Hermocrates and trembled for the 
future. At length, Athenagoras stood upv wha being 
the first magistrate of the people, and whose credit 
at this time was highest with them, delivered himself 
as follows : 
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* 

* Tbe man, who wishes the AtfaehiaQs may not be so 
mad as to come hither and run themselres headlong 
into our subjection, is either a coward or a traitor to 
his country. But for those who vent such news and 
endeavor to frighten you by the terrible recital, at 
their audaciousness, truly, I am not in the least sur- 
prised ; but I am greatly so at their folly, if they ima-> 
gine their views can escape detection ! Poor abject 
souls ! quite dispirited within through their own pusiU 
ianimity, are glad to spread consternation throughout 
a whole community ; that, under the general panic, 
their own may lie veiled and undistinguished. And 
such is the effect, which the present information 
may be ready to produce ; not from any grounds of 
truth and certainty, but the fictions and falsehoods of 
an iniquitous cabal, who are ever dabbling in the prae-* 
tices of faction. 

^ But you, Syracusans, I exhort to apply your good 
sense on this occasion, and search after probability ; 
not by considering such accounts as these men have 
pompously detailed, but such enterprises as a wise 
and abundantly enlightened people, for such I esteem 
the Athenians, are likely to undertake : for, what pro- 
bability is there, that, leaving the Peloponnesians at 
their backs, when the war at home is not yet brought 
to any settled conclusion, they would wilfully em^o 
bark in another of no less importance? For my 
part, I am persuaded they rest well contented, that^ so 
many and so powerful states as we Sicilians are, we 
have not yet thought proper to invade them. 

* But, allowing these informations to be true, and 
that they are actually coming, I am firmly persuaded 
that Sicily is better able than Peloponnesus to defeat 
them, since in all respects it is better furnished with 
every resource of war ; and that this our Syracuse 
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alone is far superior in strength to that, nay double 
that armament, which by report now threatens its inva- 
sion : for I know, assuredly, that no horse can follow 
in their train ; that, farther, none can be procured for 
them in this country, if we abate an inconsiderable 
party which the Egesteans may furnish. And I know, 
that a body of heavy-armed, equal in number to our 
own^ can never be transported by them across such a 
length of sea. The enterprise is bold indeed, to at- 
tempt so long a voyage hither with only light and 
nimble ships, and to bring all those military stores, the 
amount of which must be excessively large, in order 
to attack so great a city. Shall I therefore be terrified 
by vain reports ? I, who am firmly persuaded that, 
if the Athenians were possessed of a city on our 
coasts as considerable in all respects as Syracuse itself, 
and should dare to provoke us; if masters of the 
neighboring territory, they should from thence make 
war on us; even with such advantages they woald 
with difficulty escape a total destruction. And what 
therefore, in all human probability, must be their fate, 
when all Sicily to a man will be combined to oppose 
them ? For now their war must issue from a camp 
on the beach of the sea, of which their ships must 
form the ramparts. They will not be able to make 
long excursions from their tents and magazines gf 
needful stores, as our cavalry will bridle and control 
them. But, in short, it is my firm opinion that they 
never will be able to accomplish a descent, so far am 
I convinced that our force is in all respects superior. 

* I am well persuaded, that all those obstacles which 
I have hitherto recited, their own wise reflections have 
suggested to the remembrance of the Athenians, and 
deterred them from hazarding their own ruin ; and that 
our own malcontents amuse us with fictitious accounts 
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of things that neither have nor can have existence* 
This is by no means the first occasion on which I have 
been able to detect their schemes. I am no stranger 
to their constant attempts of fomenting faction, ever 
intent as they are, by forgeries like these, or more 
malicious than these, or even by the open efforts of 
sedition, to strike a panic amongst the Syracnsan peo- 
ple, and to seize the helm. of your government. And 
I have reason to apprehend that, amongst the many 
projects they attempt, some one at length may be fa- 
tally successful. But this must be charged to our own 
pusillanimity, who exert no precautions to avert im- 
pending miseries, nor bravely oppose the storm, though 
we perceive it to be gathering around us. And from 
hence it unavoidably results, that our state is seldom 
blessed with a season of tranquillity, but feels the bitter 
lot of sedition on sedition, of more numerous struggles 
against factions within than public hostilities without ; 
nay, sometimes tyranny and despotic rule have been 
oar portion. 

* To guard the present times from such disastrous 
contingences shall be my constant endeavor ; and, if 
favored with your concurrence, my care shall be suc- 
cessful. To this end I must prevail on yon, who are 
the many, to co-operate with me, whilst I inflict on these 
artificers of faction the punishment they deserve, not 
barely for overt commissions, for in these they are not 
easily caught, but for all the treacherous plots which, 
how desirous soever, they are not able to execute : for 
w6 ought not only to award our vengeance on the open 
outrages of an enemy, but to disarm his malice by 
wise precaution ; because the man who will not thus in 
time disarm it will feel its blow before he is aware* 

* On the few I have also to bestow, partly some re- 
proofs, partly some cautions, and partly some instrac- 
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tioDs.: for chiefly by these methods I judge it feasible 
to deter them from their factious designs. Let me 
therefore request from you, ye youths of SyraQii8e> 
the solution of a point which has frequently occurred 
to my own imagination. What is it you would have 1 
An immediate possession of the gorernment of your 
country ? Why, the very laws of that country declare 
you incapable of it: and these very laws were intended 
rather to exclude you» so long as you are unequal, than 
to give you a disgrauceful rejection when you shall be 
equal, to the trust. But, forther, mre you not piqued 
in heart at beiog placed on the same rank and letel 
with the bulk, of your feUow-citisens ? And where 
would be the justice in awarding distinctions of honpt 
and trust to those who are in. no respect different 
from others? It may perhaps be urged, that a demo- 
cracy is repugnant to the dictates both of wisdom and 
justice ; that the most opulent members of a state are 
intitled to its highest honors ; are best able to superin-» 
tend the public welfare. But to this I reply, that, in 
the first place, by the word people is signified a whole 
community, including its every individual ; but an oli- 
garchy means only a party ; in the next place, that 
men of opulence are the most suitable guardians of the 
public treasure ; that men of understanding ^nd expe- 
rience are best qualified to advise ; but the many, after 
hearing, are the best judges of the measures. And 
thus, by a democracy, equality of right and of privi<> 
lege is most fiairly preserved, as well to the separate 
members as to the whole community. An oligarchy 
hu^d bestows an ample portion of danger on the 
many; but in beneficial points it not only assumes the 
larger share to itself, but by an unbounded rapacity 
monopolises the public harvert. These are the ends 
which the men of power and the raw inexperienoed 
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youths amongst you ambitiously pursue ; ends incom^ 
patible with the welfare of a great and florishing state. 
The accomplishment of these, I say, you have this 
very moment in agitation ; though the world cannot 
Anni^ such a set of fools, if you perceive not the per- 
nicious tendency of your schemes. Nor can any set 
of Orecians, within my knowlege, equal either your 
brutality or your villany, if with open eyes you dare 
proceed. Lay hold then at once of sound information » * 
or repent if already informed, and unite in the infal- 
lible advancement of the general welfare of the whole 
eommnnity. And let the men of probity amongst you 
rest perfectly satisfied, that thus they shall obtain a 
proper share, nay, more than a share, in those emolu- 
Aients, which will equally redound to all their country. 
But, in case you give in to different schemes, the ha- 
zard is great that the whole of your plan will be baffled 
and confonnded. 

• Trouble us therefore no farther with your informa- 
tions, as we are privy to, and shall certainly disconcert, 
the views of their authors: for the Syracusan state, 
even though the Athenians actually invade us, will 
lepel their efforts with a magnanimity worthy of her^ 
self; and we have already a set of brave commanders^ 
who will effectually manage the points But if not one 
tittle of these intended invasions be true, which is m^^ 
firm opinion, the state will not be struck into a panic 
by your rumors, will never place the command of her 
forces in your hands, so as to rivet a voluntary servi- 
tude on herself. Sh^, on the contrary, will exert her 
own vigilance and discretion ; she will interpret the 
rumors you have spread as so many acts, against her 
welfare, and will not give up her liberty to accounts 
expressly forged to terrify the ear ; but, aware in time. 
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by no means to intrust herself into your management, 
will leave no possible method of defence untried/ 

Thus spoke Athenagoras. But here one of the ge- 
nerals rising up, prevented any other person from con- 
tinuing the debate, and put an end to the presefll heats 
by delivering himself thus : — 

' It is contrary to all decorum, both for those wEo 
apeak to pour forth calumniations against one another, 
' or for those who hear to receive them with attention. 
At present,^ we are rather concerned to yield regard to 
the informations which are brought us, that every iu- 
^vidual in this community may be timely prepared 
to repel the invaders. And if this should prove at last 
to be mere superfluity of care, yet what harm can pos- 
jsibly «(|crue from such an equipment of the state with 
horses and arms, and such other habiliments as are the 
glory of war? We ourselves shall take all proper 
care of the provisions of war and the levy of soldiers ; 
and at the same time shall circulate our messengers to 
the cities around us, to watch the appearance of the 
foe ; and shall expedite every point judged needful in 
jthe present emergence. Some care of these points has 
already been taken ; and what more we shall perceive 
to be expedient, we shall on the proper occasions comr- 
municate to you.' 

When the general had expressed himself thus, the 
Syracusans broke up the assembly and departed. 
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